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“What a spot to be in 
like a blind bug in a snake 
hole, with some youngster 
shoving a lighted cannon 
cracker down,’’ writes 
George B. McIntyre, old 
time tungsten miner. 

“But let me go back to 
the beginning and explain 
—When you are spitting (lighting) 


blast fuses under ground, the thing to 


do is to get them going and get away! 


“This time was Monday, and you 
know how Mondays are. I had a round 
of 24 holes to spit, 380 sticks of 60 and 


40 per cent dynamite at the ends of 


those fuses, all of different lengths to 


give me time to get away. 
“IT got the fuses all going with my 


miner's lamp...and as I turned to run 


for the manway, I stumbled, the lamp 


fell from my hand into the ore chute at 
my feet and clattered away. 

“There I was, trapped in a black 
silence punctuated by 24 glowing, hig: 
sing fuses. Three hundred 
feet to the manway, but 
in that inky rock-strewn 
passage, it might as well 
have been 300 miles. . 
and ina matter of seconds 
she'd let go. Thousands 
of tons of ore would seal 
my tomb... after I was 
blown to bits by the charge itself. 


“Nothing of this kind had ever 
happened to me before in all my life 
underground ... but for years I had 
carried an Eveready pocket flash- 
light... and now its moment had 
come! I don’t know how long the bat- 
teries had been in that flashlight . . . 
months at least. But when my life 
depended on them, they came through! 
Once I could see my way, escape was 
easy, where it had been impossible a 
second before. And believe me, when I 
read your ads about FRESH Eveready 


Batteries, | said ‘Amen, Brother’! 


te Those Fuses 


While I was trapped in the Dark 
with 380 Sticks of Dynamite” 





DATED Eveready batteries saved me 
froma horrible death because they were 


fresh and full of life when I bought 


them so long before. 


“This freshness may not seem so im- 
portant when you buy your batteries, 
but you never know when it may be- 
come the most important thing in the 


world.” 
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Once more the 
DATE-LINE 


is a LIFE-LINE 
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EVEREADY BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


National Carbon Co.,; Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
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CHARLIE, YOU'RE A 










SCIENTIST. DOES IT ASTALE BATTERY))} a . 
: REALLY MAKE ANY 1S ABOUT AS { 
DIFFERENCE WHETHER| | GoooASALAST | 1, & 






YEAR'S BIR 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES ARE 
TRESH OR STALE? 






















2 =H HERE'S WHY: ALL FLASHLIGHT CELLS ARE 


MOIST INSIDE. IF LEFT TOO LONG ONP 
DEALERS SHELF THEY DRY OUT, LOSE THE 
POWER. THAT'S WHY FRESHNESS INSURE 
FULL POWER, WHY EVEREADY prorect 
YOU WITH THE DATE-LINE 
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THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


ACR ae mya THE SCIENCE 


Greatest OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS “OUTLINE 


li OF HISTORY” HAS EAGERLY AWAITED 
What Wells did for history with such amazing 
success in ‘*The Outline of History” he has 
now done for the whole science of life! Here 
in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic epic 


THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 
of all living things—a whole library of knowl- 


edge on every form of life—revealing the TO NEW MEMBER S 


mysteries of the human body and human be- 


havior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect OF THE LITERARY 1514 


life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is Pages 


everything you have always wanted to know GUILD , 907 

























about the origin and evolution of all the in- 
habitants of the universe. In fascinating text and 
pictures H. G. Wells, in collaboration with Julian S. 
Huxley and G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the working 
of the body machine in man and in all other living things. ‘‘The Science 
of Life’’ is a work which no modern, well informed person can do without. 
Originally published in four volumes for $12.00, it is now presented com- 
plete in this ONE magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have 
it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is 
the most sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at 
once before the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


Illus- 
trations 


How Our Food Becomes Blood ‘Missing Links”’ in Evolution The Six Vitamins 
Nervous Mechanism and the Evidence of the Rocks Drugs, Their Uses and Dan- 
Brain Man’s Body gers 
Reproduction and Fertiliza- How Our Cells Multiply The Heart and Lungs 
tion Mendel’s Law of Heredity Cancer 
Growth and Development of Is Human Rejuvenation De- Tuberculosis 
the Embryo sirable? Behavior, Feeling, and 
Childhood, Adolescence, Ma- What Determines Sex? Thought 
turity The Ages of Ancient Life Ways of Life Among Ants, 
Mammals whe. Plants of the Ancient ees 
Birds and Reptiles World The Amphibian Mind 
Fishes, Insects The Reptilian Adventure Courtship in Animals 
Vegetable Life Dinosaurs Play 
The Smallest Living Things Ways and Worlds of Life The World of a Dog 
Evolution and Creation Life in the Sea Human Behaviorism 
Sea Serpents and Living Di- Infections and Contagious Hypnosis 
nosaurs Disease Psycho-Analysis 


and hundreds of other subjects. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and conven- 
ient book service in the country. It selects for you each month 
n outstanding new book before publication. 


‘“Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated little journal—is sent free 
each month to members of the Guild. In this magazine, descrip- 
tions are given of the Guild current book selection and recom- 
mendations. It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable 
to anyone who wants to keep up to date on the new books. 
Wings’”’ contains a complete review of the forthcoming selection 
made by the Editors, and a description of the author, as well 

; several illustrations pertinent to the book. The magazine is 
ent to members one month in advance so they may decide 
beforehand whether or not the selected book will be to their liking. 





FREE “BONUS BOOKS” 
TWICE A YEAR 


This popular new BONUS plan gives thousands of 
Guild mem bers an additional NEW book every six 
months ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details of this 
special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 







If you want the Guild selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 
for it (plus a few cents carrying charges), regardless of the retail price. 
The regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you 
io not want the Guild selection, then you may take your choice from thirty 

ther outstanding books recommended each month by the Guild, or the MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you wishatthe SS SSS SS 8888888 888888288080 85 88888885 











iblishers’ price. However, if you do not want any book that month, you . FREE—‘‘The Science of Life’’ 
re not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books within g The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 10 OL} 
year to enjoy all advantages of membership. g 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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You Save UJ To 50 Outstanding of all advantages of Guild 0 h the G iid Magazine, “WINGS. and al 
p O membership, particularly at this time, is secon gr Me teen deh che ee ae 
e saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely choice—and you guarantee to protect me 
ctional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only ee ae 
00, you can ste at cnce that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you 
. afford to buy more books you wish to read this way than under any other plan. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


» special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, convenience 
i satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remember: You buy only the 
books you want and may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as 
soon as you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you H.G. WELLS’S “THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with 
information about the Guild Service and special savings. 
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1 will send me at once, FREE, a copy 
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State 


( ‘ 1 subscrib WI direct to The Literary Guild in Canada, 
St., Toronto, Canada. 
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WHAT TO DO IN 


OCTOBER 


CF sees the start of the hunt- 
ing season in many states and prov- 
nees. Bass, pike, lake trout, and musky 
shing is good in many sections, but the 
ig news of the month is for the man 
with shotgun or rifle. 

Analysis of the new game laws, as 
published in the September OUTDOOR 
LIFE, discloses some interesting facts. 
Caribou, once legal game in several 
tates, must now be sought in Alaska 
ind Canada. Moose can be hunted in but 
one state, Wyoming, and in Alaska and 
Canada. Only Wyoming has an open 
eason on antelope, though New Mexico 
may declare one. In Canada antelope 
may be hunted in Saskatchewan. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, New Mexico, Montana, 
Washington, Wyoming, and three Cana- 
dian provinces offer open seasons on elk. 
Idaho only of the states has an open sea- 
son on mountain sheep, together with 
Alaska, Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Yukon. Mountain goat are legal game 
in Idaho and Montana, Alaska, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Yukon. 

For open territory see the following 
tabulation. States and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have seasons 
open a part of the month only, or have 
local exceptions. Hunt or fish in no ter- 

tory before you have consulted the 
complete fish and game laws for that 
ection. 

CARIBOU: Alaska, B.C.*, Manit.*, 
Que.*, Yurkon. 

MOOSE: Alaska, Wyo.*, B.C.*, Manit,*. 
N.B.*, N.S.*, Ont.*, Que., Yukon. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP: Alaska, Id.’*, 
Alta., B.C.*, Yukon. 

MOUNTAIN GOAT: Alaska, Id.*, 
Mont.*, Alta., B.C.*, Yukon. 

ELK: Col.*, Id.*, N.M.*, Mont.*, Wash.*, 
Wyo., Alta.*, B.C.* 

BEAR: Alaska, Ala., Ariz.*, Fla.*, Id., 
Mont.*, Nev., N.M., N.Y.*, N.C.*, Oreg.*, 
S.C., Ut., Vt., Va.*, Wash.*, Wyo., Alta., 
B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont., Que. 

DEER. Alaska*, Ariz.*, Cal.*, Col.*, 
Id.*, Me.*, Mo.*, Mont.*, Nev.*, N.M.*, N. 
Y.*, RS, Gree, 8". Te, wa, 
Vash.*, Wyo., B.C.*, Manit.*, N.B., N.S.*, 
Ont.*, Que., Yukon. 

HARE, RABBIT: Ariz.*, Cal.*, Col., 

i.. Ia., La., Me., Mass.*, Mich.*, Minn., 
Mo., Neb., N.H., N.Y.*, 8.D., Ut. Vt., 
Vash.*, N.B., Ont., Que.*, Sask., N. F. 

SQUIRREL: Ala.*, Ark., Conn.*, Del., 
7a., Ill., Ia.. Kan., Ky., La., Me., Md.*, 
lass.*, Mich.*, Minn.*, Miss.*, Mo., Neb., 

ev., N.H., N.M.*, N.Y.*, N.C.*, Ohio*, 
kla., Oreg.*, S.D., Tenn., Tex.*, Va.*, 
t.. W.Va.*, Wash. 

GROUSE: Alaska, Conn.*, Col.*, Id.*, 
le., Mass.*, Mich.*, Mont.*, N.H., N.M.*, 

Y.*, N.D.*, Oreg.*, Vt., Wash.*, P.E.I.*, 

1e., Sask.*, Yukon. 

PHEASANT: Conn.*, Id.*, Mich.*, N. 

, N.D.*, Oreg.*, Vt.*, Wash.*, Wyo.* 

QUAIL: Conn.*, Id.*, Mass.*, Oreg.*, 

, Wash.* 

DUCKS, GEESE, WILSON’S SNIPE, 

MOT: Northern Zone (Me., Mich., 

nn., Mont., N.H., N.D., S.D., Vt., Wis.) 

t. 10 to Nov. 8. Atlantic brant, red- 

id, canvasback, wood duck, buffle- 

ad, ruddy duck, Ross’ goose, and 

in protected at all times. Baiting, live 
oys, sink boxes, and batteries illegal. 
ly shotguns not larger than 10 gauge 

y be used. Bag limit, 10 ducks in ag- 

egate; 4 geese; 15 coot; 15 snipe. 
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HIS JAPANESE PIPES 





IS A LOVELY 
THING, JUDGE 


—~ 











THIS ANCIENT a YES, AND HE JAPANESE 
JAPANESE PIPE || PIPE CASES ARE REALWORKS 
/\} OF ART—I HAVE TWwo 
OF THEM OVER HERE 
ON “TOP OF THE CABINET 














ALL THE CASES ARE 
ELABORATELY CARVED AND LACQUERED, 
AND WERE OFTEN HUNG FROM “THE 
A CARVED IVORY TOGGLE 
OR ‘NETSUKE’ THE EARLIEST 
JAPANESE PIPES 























THE PIPE IN (TS CASE WAS STUCK 
IN THE BELT LIKE A SWORD. ONE 
AUTHOR OF THAT PERIOD WROTE: 
‘THERE IS A NATURAL. TENDENCY 
TO HIT PEOPLE OVER THE HEAD 











BUT HE ALSO WROTE:‘IT 
IS A COMPANION IN SOLITUDE. 
IT |S ASTOREHOUSE OF 
REFLECTION, AND 
GIVES TIME FOR THE 
FUMES OF WRATH 
TO DISPERSE’, | 


| ADC 
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TRY PRINCE ALBERT ON A NO-RISK BASIS! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we wi!l refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


INGE ALBERT 


LI LEE LOE LL NEI 





JUST LIKE THE OLD 



















THE BIG TIN FULL OF SMOKING JOY! 


Prince Albert comes in a tin of generous 


proportions, giving you a handsome guan- 
tity of tobacco. And the first pipeful tells 
the mellow, fragrant story of Prince Albert 
quality—how its “crimp cut,” “no-bite” 
tobacco means extra mildness, mouth com- 
fort, and tastiness. There is no other to- 
bacco like Prince Albert! So get a big red 
tin...and enjoy real prince/y smoking. Note 
for “makin’s” smokers: P. A. shapes up 


into a trim, tasty roll-your-own ci; 





wm 

GOSH, THAT LAST \ YOURE RIGHT, SON. 
QUOTATION SOUNDS |PRA'S A COMFORTING 
TOBACCO ALL RIGHT. 
BOY WAS DESCRIBING | MILD, EASY ON 
THE TONGUE, AND 

CHOCK-FULL OF 
REAL MAN -SiZED 
TASTINESS 








pipe tobacco you ever 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
























CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TO” ~~” 


*. Big = 


OUNCE 
— 
pn <+\* 


50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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the Westis sti// West in 


nEW MEXICO 


Bgeeees a warm and genuine wel- 
come, and a thrilling vacation for 
the whole family waiting for you here in 
this Land of Enchantment—and right now 
is the finest time of all to enjoy it. Autumn 
in New Mexico is the most glorious sea- 
son you'll ever experience—golden sun- 
shiny days, crisp star-bright nights, a 
grand climate at its very best. Every day 
can bring a new thrill in doing something 
different, or you can loaf and be lazy in 
some fine hotel or the rugged comfort of 
a real dude ranch. There are quaint Indian 
pueblos to explore, venerable Missions 
twice as old as many others in the South- 
west, historic relics of the Conquista- 
dores, primitive wilderness areas acces- 
sible only by pack-train, and everywhere 
an unlimited variety of scenic beauty 
unsurpassed on this continent. 


Send for the free booklets today! “.- 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 286, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free booklets on vacations in New 
Mexico to: 





Name 


Address 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpDooR LIF! 


HUNT 


Big Game In New Mexico's 
Famous Black Range, Mogollon, and Pinos 


Altos Mts. 

YEAR ROUND LION HUNTING. 
BEAR, DEER, and TURKEY IN SEASON 
Licen > Guides, Complete, modern equipment. 
For Rates and Information Write 
VAN ZANDT and PINKERTON, Outfitters 


TYRONE, NEW MEXICO 
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Missouri 


THE south-central part of Missouri 
are two unusually good small-mouth- 
bass streams. One of these, Jack’s Fork 
Creek, is on State Highway No. 17, and 
it is often fished by float parties on one, 
two, and three-day floats. It is not too 
large to fish by wading, if you use bait or 
fly-casting tackle. Besides it has small- 
mouth and large-mouth bass, rock bass, 
bluegills, and catfish. As the water gains 
volume toward the junction of the creek 
with Current River, near Eminence, Mo., 
there are some wall-eyes and the larger 
river catfish. This is one of my favorite 
near-by streams, and I like to fish it by 
wading, or from the shore of pools, pref- 
erably in the early morning or late eve- 
ning. On the fly rod, I use either a black 
or red fly in combination with a No. 2 
spinner. There are good cottage camps 
on this stream. 

Current River, a much larger and 
somewhat famous bass. stream, is 
reached over State Highway No. 60. For 
the bait or fly caster, it is necessary to 
have a boat and guide. It is unexcelled 
for sport and scenic beauty. In addition 
to the fine bass fishing, you may tangle 
here with a wall-eye of almost any weight 
up to 12 lb. It takes cool weather, or 
early-morning casting, to get these fel- 
lows stirred up. We rarely hook one 
during the warmer period of the day. 

The season on the game fish mentioned 
opens in Missouri on May 30, and closes 
March 31. A non-resident annual license 
for fishing costs $3, or a 15-day-trip li- 
cense may be bought for $1. Any county 
clerk will issue a license.—J. Carl Fer- 
guson. 
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Ontario Deer and Moose 


Pos deer and moose, 
place than Fort Francis, 


there is no better 
Ont. This is 


across the Rainy River from Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., and there you can 
get guides, tents, boats, supplies, etc. 


Around Rainy Lake is good for this 
game. You can see plenty of moose, if 
properly guided and in the right terri- 
tory, and wolves sing you to sleep every 
night. You will see more game than you 
thought possible-——George G. DeBrouz. 


Fishing Near New York City 


N THE foothills of the Catskills, only 

87 miles from New York City, I have 
found some really fine fishing. The spot 
is Butner’s Lake, at Highland, N. Y. I 
learned about it through an advertise- 
ment in your magazine. 

I went up there for a week, and 
stayed three; that’s how good the sport 
was. I caught black bass weighing more 
than 5 lb. by casting, and didn’t get one 
that was under 2 lb. Both small and 
large-mouths are in the lake. The pick- 
erel fishing also is good, and I’ve had 4- 
and 5-lb. fish of that species fight in a 
way to make your heart leap. Better 
still, only a few other anglers fished the 
lake. 


TRAVEL. 
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Bass 


For the small-rifle enthusiast, the | 
are plenty of woodchucks and crows. | 
saw also several deer. There are ple: 
of rabbits, and a fair number of phe 
ants. Altogether, for a place so nea! 
large city, the hunting and fishing px 
sibilities are surprising.—George Mille 


Deer in Quebec 


Lb country around Mt. Laurier, Qu: 
130 miles north of Ottawa, is excellent 
for deer. I get my guide in Kiamika, L 
Belle County, and go 60 to 70 miles nort! 
with him. It is a fine country for tl 
outdoors man. There are some moose 
that section, also.—Fred W. Lynch. 


Idaho Big Game 


HALLIS, ID., is a good outfitting bas: . 
for the Salmon River big game cou: 

try. The country is full of deer, and elk 

may be hunted in Clark, Clearwats 

Idaho, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and 

Teton counties within the state. TI! 

country mentioned is wilderness, and 

has much game and fish.—C. M. Athert 





Vermilion Lake 
ERMILION Lake in Minnesota is 
beautiful body of water, 30 miles lo: 

and 9 miles across at its widest, wit! 
more than 300 islands and 1,000 miles of 
shore line. Much of it is rock-bound, a: 
the lake is particularly famous for 
wall-eye fishing, but Northern pik 
perch, rock bass, and muskies abou 
Black bass, lake trout, and red saln \ 
trout can be found in near-by lakes that 

are portaged through Vermilion. 

I know of no popular fishing lakes that 
offer more attractive facilities than a 
to be found anywhere along Vermilion 
shores.—W. H. Amerland. 














GULF SPRING LODGE ~ 
HUDSON, FLORIDA be 
Sportsmen’s =!" water fishing ws ti 
Paradise! Boate—row boats to deep sea b 
Hunting—squirre bea 
( petent guides Lodge well equipped i 
Private baths—tub and ower Old-t ned | 
Kates reasonable Write for bookl 


J. M. Glass, Owner and Manager 


FISH IN FLORIDA - 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until! Janua 
| 





Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, Seatrout, La 
fish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, Kingfish. Tarpon fist 
at this time of year is very good. Excellent hotel 
comodations $3.00 per day, American Plan. Guide 
good motorboat very reasonable. Weather is ideal. W 
me for information. | “4 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide 
Boca Grande, Florida 
Lake St. John L 


NORTHERN QUEBEC “s3:." 


Speckled Trout — Quananiche 
Moose - Partridge Bear 
Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory off 
best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Cr 

iver. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides. Quan 
niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake 
John—gamest fresh water fish! References on reat 
Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 
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LOTS OF FISH 


at Guaymas 





Stay at Southern Pacific’s new resort Hotel 
laya de Cortés near Guaymas on the West 
| Coast of Mexico. Finest deep-sea fishing. 
| For folder, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. oL-10, 


310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 






















WOLF POND CAM 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 








GROUSE BEAR 
ms now being made for hunting season 
r fall vacation Private Camp——Adiron- 
1 conveniences Accessible by auto or 
es and reservations write 

1170 B’WAY, N.Y.C. Tel. ASHLAND 4-4318_ 


DEER RABBITS 








F.B WARE, 








Grouse Shooting Galore 


greatest of all game birds in West 


g woods, After the hunt talk over the 
verience and enj perfect relaxation 
Hunter's penn Room.’ Ti avern 
ed 1} General Electric oil heater Illus 
1 folder on request 


The Westkill Tavern, Westkill, Greene Co. , N. Y. 
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HUNTERS 


.For Deer, Bear, Ruffed Grouse 
F ished camp for rent in best deer section 





| 
| 











"Ad irondacks. W ‘ite 
FREELAND JONES 
Blue Mountain Lake New York 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

_ DEER HUNTING 
nt » be ure ¢ hat 
ed for “oe head A ~ “we 
gun and come to Bear 
for ir hunt this fall 
ted or Cveumeres Lake, the 
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bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
ver one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
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New Mexican Trout 


OR small-stream trout fishing, I can 
recommend the upper Hondo, Pot Creek, 
the Little Rio Grande (to be reached out 
of Taos, N.M.), and, the Gallinas, 20 
miles out of Las Vegas. The small forks 
of the Pecos may be reached from Pecos, 


N. M., Valley Ranch, N.M., and Cowles, 
N. M. 


For large-stream fishing, I reeommend 
the Pecos, from 30 to 50 miles from 
Santa Fe; the Chama, within a day’s 
drive of Santa Fe; the upper Rio Grande, 


reachable from Santa Fe or Taos. 

For trout in lakes, the Santa Cruz, 
from 30 to 40 miles out of Santa Fe, and 
Eagle Nest Lake, at Therma, N.M., are 


good, and are on the main highway from 
Raton to Taos. 

All the mountain section of New Mexi- 
co, north of Las Vegas and Santa Fe, 
has good trout fishing when the time is 
right. Eagle Nest Lake is right beside the 
road, and is a privately owned irriga- 
tion reservoir, but offers free fishing 
from the shore. There is a charge for 
boats. Some 50 miles north of Taos, 
over a road seven or eight miles of 
which is pretty tough, is Carbesto Lake, 
where trout are plentiful, with streams 
and beaver ponds in the vicinity quite 
well stocked. 

The general season on trout in New 
Mexico closes November 30, but in speci- 
fied sections of the Pecos and Rio 
Grande rivers, and in Dona Ana County, 
there is no closed season, giving the win- 


ter tourist plenty of opportunity for 
sport.—S. Omar Barker. 
Sand-Hill Bass 
HE sand-hill section of western Ne- 


braska, extending from Oshkosh on the 


south, to Rushville and Valentine on the 
north, has thousands of small lakes, and 
is, in my opinion, the best bass fishing 
area in the United States. 

For the fishing tourist, three good 
principal stops in this section would be 
Valentine, Neb., Laramie, Wyoming, and 
Denver, Col. There is good bass fishing 


in the neighborhood of Denver, in spots 
of southeastern Wyoming, and one 
should not, of course, overlook the trout 
fishing in Wyoming and Colorado.—Mil- 


ton BE. Gage. 


Trout in Wyoming 


Dee peers WYO., is within a few miles 
of very good trout fishing in streams. 
The fish run from 1 to 5 lb. The best 
time for this fishing is before high water 
in the spring, or during July, August, 
and September, after the high water has 
subsided. 

In Jackson Lake, which is 30 miles 
north of Jackson, the best fishing is to be 
had in August and September, as a rule. 
There are several camps on this lake 
where fishermen are accommodated, and 
there are also cabins for rent. For the 
stream fishing, the angler can make his 
headquarters in Jackson, where there 
are several hotels, and the rates are very 
reasonable.—H. T. Emmett. 


Montana Bear 


HE country around Livingston, Mont., 

is very good for bear. Gardiner and 
Jardine are good outfitting points, and 
from there you can pack into the Hell 
Roaring, Buffalo Park, and Slough 
Creek country. This section lies just 
north of Yellowstone National Park, and 
is the home of many black, brown, and 
grizzly bears. N. G. Ashley. 














From earliest times, civilization has left the 
depths of Maine’s inland wild and untouched. 
Today, you can drive your car, paddle your 
canoe, and hike for miles in vast sections of 
Maine without meeting a soul! 

No wonder Maine’s game have thrived! Deer 
abound in our wilderness despite a record 


kill of 19,726 last Fall. More bear are taken 
in Maine than all other Eastern states com- 
bined. Foxes and coon offer good sport. 
Lynx, bobcats, snowshoe rabbits, and other 
game animals are plentiful. Maine’s par- 
tridge and woodcock shooting is excellent. 
And along our coast, you have all the migra- 


water-fowl—including ducks and geese. 
to Maine this Fall! All the details of 
your hunting trip can be arranged before you 
Mail the coupon now. 


MAINE 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
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Commission —Tourist 
283 Longfellow Sq., Portland, Me, 
Send the FREE Official State of Maine Hunting 
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Now receiving 1937 
Individually planned parties 


year successful operation. 


write for details. 


I CABLE ADORESS. AGTA*BOR & 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. <Vooeoe eCee 


ELK DEER BEAR 


Sure Shots for Big Game Hanters 


Join one of our 10-day parties (each limited to 6 men) in- 
to the two and a half million acre Flathead Forest Reserve 


in the Rockies. Season Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. Expert 
guides, horses, pack-string, complete equipment fur- 
nished. Enormous trout near camp-sites. One price in- 


cludes everything Limited number accepted—make 
reservations early. Write for literature and rates to 


GORDON RANCH 


Seeley Lake, Montana __ Jack Doorty, Manager 
KAIBAB DEER HUNTING 


Oct. 1§ to Nov. 16 
Moquitch Deer Camp—first camp in the Kaibab Forest. 
Cabins—Meals—Horses 
( é at know the country Plenty of 
Lion hunting parties arranged. 


i articulars trom 


Jack Butler & Bob Vaughn, Fredonia, Ariz. 
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HAT must be done to insure bet- 
ter trout fishing? Perhaps Penn- 
sylvania has found the answer. 


That State has been notable for the 
number of its natural trout waters, and 
for the sport these streams offered. But 
Pennsylvania, like most heavily popu- 
lated Eastern states, has become highly 
industrialized. Industrial and munici- 
pal wastes, and drainage from the great 
mine fields, have ruined many streams. 
According to O. M. Deibler, State Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, about three- 
quarters of the total mileage of Penn- 
sylvania’s major streams are affected 
by mine pollution. With pollution, 
come the leasing, purchase, or post- 
ing of many of the best waters by 
clubs and individuals. One mile out 
of every seven of Pennsylvania's 
trout waters is closed to public fish- 
ing. This has meant heavy concentra- 
tion of fishermen on the waters still 
open, with consequent rapid depletion 
of the fish. 

An exhaustive survey was, there- 
fore, made by the Board of Fish Com- 
missioners of the state’s waters. It 
was found that, for each mile of 
stream still capable of supporting fish 
life, there were about four and one 
half miles of highly polluted water. 
Furthermore, it was computed that, 
should all the state’s anglers go fish- 
ing on the same day, each fisherman 
would have available only about 90 
ft. of stream for his own undivided 
use. Obviously, to make better fish- 
ing, it was necessary to make each 
remaining mile of open stream more 
productive. 

In 1933, the State bought approxi- 


Anglers on the improved section of Spring Creek. The V-shaped 
deflectors keep trout food from being washed downstream, At the 
right, women anglers on a stream reserved especially for them 


mately one mile of 
Spring Creek near Belle- 
fonte. For experiment- 
ing, this water was ideal, 
since natural conditions 
were so. unattractive 
that it produced few - 


fish. All it had to recom- 
mend it was clear water 
of suitable temperature, 
and a good supply of natural trout foods. 
It had not been producing fish because 
the bottom was rather flat, and had few 
pockets, 


pools, and other refuges for 





Commissioner Deibler, left, shows anglers how to 
remove barbs from hooks to be used in the stream 


the protection of trout in 

Rock deflectors and dams changed er 
tirely 
stream. 
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the strear 
the character of this mile 
Instead of shallow, flat, an 
slow-moving water, there were dev: 
oped pools, potholes, and glides, wit! 
swift stretches of current in betwee! 
Proof that proper conditions ha 
been set up was given last spring 
when a bad flood did not wash any of 
the State’s trout downstream, and 
still had in that, though this porti 
of the creek is not screened, the fis! 
ing immediately below and above 
is poor, while on the experiment 
strip the sport is excellent 

Having established this fishing lal 
oratory, the State opened it to fis! 
ing under special restrictions. Eac 
angler must register. He is limited t 
two fish daily, 10 in. or over in lengt! 
though he is permitted to catch an 
release 15 trout, the legal limit 
the State. All fishing is restricted t 
artificial lures, with barbless hook 
No angler may fish this Creek mo! 
than five days during the season 
about seven weeks. No wading 
permitted. Fishing may be done or 
between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

During 1934, 4,803 anglers registereé 
at Spring Creek; in 1935, 6,163, and 
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136, 6,513. In 1934, the stream was 
ocked with 2,122 brook trout, 8,340 
rown trout, and 2,472 rainbows, all of 
ir size. Of these, 5,907 fish were caught, 
it only 2,472 were killed, the rest being 
turned to the stream. The fish caught 
eraged more than 10 in. in length, 
nd 8% oz. in weight. In 1935, 1,200 
rook trout, 7,261 brown trout, and 
14 rainbows were planted. In an eight- 
ek season, 8,457 trout were caught, 
247 were killed, and the rest returned 
the water. These fish of 1935 averaged 
2.1 in. in length, and 13.6 oz. in weight. 
luring 1936, anglers caught 8,467 trout, 
d killed 2,663. The average length of 
he trout caught by men was 15.4 in., and 

the average weight 1 lb., 5 oz. The in- 
rease in the size of the fish is signifi- 
int. The average number of fishermen 

day was 145. 

A smaller stream on the property was 
et aside for the exclusive use of femi- 
nine anglers. The first year, 266 women 
tried it, many of them novices at the 
port. A competent fly-fishing instructor 

ided women who were taking up the 
port for the first time. This feature 
of the Spring Creek experiment has also 
proved increasingly popular, for, in 

1935, 647 women registered for the fish- 

ng. To make the place attractive for 
the whole family, a pond on the prop- 
erty was heavily stocked with panfish 
uch as sunfish, bullheads, and perch. 

There children under 12 years may catch 

their own fish, while dad and mother go 

to the regular fishing streams in 
earch of their trout. 

There were so many trout in the 
Spring Creek improved water last sea- 

yn that no stocking was necessary. The 
lay before the opening, almost every 
foot of the State stretch was tested by 
throwing in food. There were no “dead” 
pots. It was very apparent that the fish 
were there in large numbers. 

On opening day last May, the stream 
vas lined with anglers. Many of them 
were apparently new to fly-fishing, but 
imong them were some experts. The 
way the barbless hooks held the fish was 

irprising. Wet flies, bucktails, and 
ugs were the taking lures. That day 
he 464 registered fishermen hooked 

1,560 trout, of which only 352 were killed. 

\n interesting development of the plan 
that many fishermen return all the 

they catch, believing that, if you 
would catch more, you must kill less. 

The average size of the fish taken un- 
ubtedly exceeds that in any public 
ream in Pennsylvania, and the fish are 
ne fighters, and in prime condition. 
The Spring Creek project is decidedly 
more than local interest. It has defi- 
tely proved certain things of value to 
rtsmen and conservationists every- 
here who are trying not merely to get 
tter fishing, but to preserve that which 

have. Of first importance among the 
coveries is the fact that any unpollut- 
stream that has proper flow and 
ter temperatures, may, with stream 
provement, support a much larger 
ck of trout than before. It was found, 
, that barring all lures except artifi- 
and permitting only barbless hooks, 
definite help toward trout conser- 
tion, and that anglers will accept such 
trictions, provided they are given 
ters that are well-stocked with trout. 
satisfaction expressed by anglers at 
ing Creek indicated that sportsmen 
1 accept a much lower limit if the 
they take are of good size. And lower 
its mean, of course, the carry-over of 
ut at the end of the season, in a well- 
ked stream, will be sufficiently large 
issure a high percentage of heavy, 
i trout for future fishing.—Ray Berg- 
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THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOU 


A Complete Mastery of 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics 
Training. Mathematics is the f lation of all mechanical and scientific work, 
ind of all busine industry based on science. Without this essential knowledge 
even the most capable man i behind while others forge ahead to better jobs, 
bigger contracts é \ need mathematics to solve technical problems 
and to improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy inexpensive and time-saving 
method. A very simple and extreme interesting course in book form has been 
prepared f you | expert has devoted a lifetime to teaching practical 


n on Ge Gees la f tant subject. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., 

Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 

These books start right f 1 the beginning with 
a review of arithmetic that give ou all special 
short-cuts and trick thods that save countless 
hours of your time Then they go right int 
higher mathematics and shov ou how simple it 
is when an expert explains it r you. In no 
time at all you be tacklir ith ease the 
most difficult que t 





A Complete Course 
and Reference Library 
in 5 Volumes 


Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 


1598 Pages 
Illustrated 
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An Expert’s 
Simplified Methods 
Mr. Thompson 
of these bo 
many year expe 
mathematical traini: H 
presents eacl [ 
method ard problet 
clearest implest Bl 





D. Van. Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Ss e MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 
ime Within 10 days I will either return 
r send you $2.95 as first payment and 
ionth for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% dis 
! (O.L. 10-36) 


you need in 
work 


Send No ais 


Mail This Coupon for 
| FREE EXAMINATION 
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iant Wild Rice 


For Fall Planting 
TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 


Makes more feed than most seed. 


MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 


Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They 
provide food for ducks ALL the year 


Fl B round, and create a permanent feeding place for them. 
y ©) or ass Will restore ducks in swarms. 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Naias — suitable sure-growing 
materials for all climates and conditions. 








Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead 
Ss, parti sui ss fist EARS’ success. Write. Describe place. Plant- 
-_ — | Be oe uli ". f o¥8 " vedo | - 40 bin Advice, Booklet Free. 
ing. a onnson has ishec 1areds oOo 
452-A BLOCK 


the best bass streams of this country, and TERRELL’ OSHKOSH, WIS. 


the facts he states he re are prac tic al based | imine, - n and plant properties. 


. Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


Tells you where and how to |— 
fly fish re is, the “ 
PLANT 





Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 106. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
















Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Due ks to 
your favorite waters. Piant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to grow. Prices reduced 
discount on early orders. Write 
for expert planting adviceand free 
Booklet any ro ee 

VO W Wisconsin Aquatic Nurserie 

: Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


















—, BEAUTIFUL | Q@RAISE RABBITS FOR US 
$300 Pr. BIRDS We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 







Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABGIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy all 


Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE Pr. $g-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, ete. Write for 


anes Sane rabbits offeredthem. Allfor10cents 
ee ae owen On tnereee Senne |= ENTERPRISE CO.. 109 Main St... Holmes Park, Mo. 


Liwe freltter Murali 


by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural duck foods. Establish 
portions: feeding beds NOW with our GIANT WILD RICE, WILD id 
CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS and many other proven, ‘favorite foods. One 
planting lasts years. Describe your place; we'll send expert planting advice 
FREE, based on many years practical experience. FREE book shows best game 
foods—lou est prices. 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71C11, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
{We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding} | 
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TUNA FROM UNFISHED WATERS 
More than 140 miles at sea, Bob 


Edge, in dark glasses, gaffs his 
first fish, as a companion helps. § ~~ >= 


he Ab: 
His exciting tale of the unusual - _ _ ae Oe ¥ 

lay PAN OY tie 
trip begins on the opposite page I 
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NEW ROUTE TO 


ulf Stream Fishing 


By BOB EDGE 












































ARK ENO prodded the slumbering cedar logs until 

they leaped with light, and the four men sitting around 

the fire in a South Jersey deer camp drew their chairs 
cioser to the blaze. Capt. Leopold Gillie, Jr. spoke without 
taking his eyes from the dancing flames. 

‘I believe it could be done,” he said. 

Billy Gray, who'd been on wood detail, thereby missing the 

pening remark, asked, “What?” 

‘A trip to the Gulf Stream,” replied Gillie. 

‘Are you still talking about fishing the Gulf Stream?” 
isked Billy. “Why don’t you think of something easy, like 
limbing Mount Everest? You’d need a battleship to make a 
trip to the Gulf Stream from the Jersey coast.” 

But Gillie, who knows his blue water, grinned. ‘I don't 
think we’d need any battleship, Billy. The stream is only 140 
miles off Barnegat, and, if I can get my hands on that dragger 
I was looking at last month, I’m going out there. She’s a 
sweet boat, and I've a hunch that there are some mighty big 
fish in that Gulf Stream.” 

Gillie spent the next two hours in an effort to prove to the 
skeptical Billy that such a big-game-fishing trip was possible. 
He became so enthused with the possibilities that he forgot he 
was in a hunting camp. 

Judge William Leary, always a practical man, reminded 
Gillie of the fact we had a hard day ahead of us in the woods, 
ind had better turn in. Which we did. 

The conversation took place two years ago, and it wasn’t 
until last spring that my work took me again to Forked River. 
[I looked up my old friends, and found the judge and: Billy 

lking to Mark. I inquired about Gillie. 

He’s aboard his new boat,” said Billy. ‘He said last night 
he was going to call you up.” 

I ambled down to the dock to find Gillie and have a look 





Ee oat " Hauling aboard the foul-hooked hammer- 
2 head shark which fought ferociously until 


_———— rifle bullets killed it. The hook may be 
seen still sticking in the ventral fin. The 
ie shark, later cut loose, weighed 500 pounds 





Jack Matthews playing a tuna from the 
dory while Capt. Gillie stands ready 
with gaff and Mark Eno handles oars 
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Capt. Gillie, from the deck of the 
Babe II, gaffs a tuna hooked and 
beaten by Billy Gray, foreground 


at the new boat. Billy had told 
me to look for the Babe II, but 
Gillie hailed me before I was 
halfway to the wharf. 

‘Be right with you,” said Gil- 
lie, as he disappeared below, to 
pop up again in a moment, wip- 
ing oily hands on a piece of 
waste. “Making a few adjust- 
ments on the motor,” he ex- 
plained, as we shook hands. 
“Well,” he asked, “what do you 
think of her?” I replied that I 
would have to look her over first. 

The Babe II was no different 


ranging for tackle, I learned two thing 
First, I would have no peace of mind unt 
I invited Jack Matthews, an old friend, 

make the trip. Jack hails from Marylar 
and had never taken a big game fish. S« 
ond, I found, upon inquiring at the U.S. H 
drographic Office about ocean currents, th 
the Gulf Stream, when it reaches the Jers: 
Coast, isn’t the Gulf Stream, but a mixtu 
of currents. My official informant hastens 
to add, however, that, while he had never 
gone fishing 140 miles southeast of Ba 
negat Light, he thought we might find tro; 
ical fishes that far offshore. 

After the busiest week of my life, I hi 
gathered an assortment of rods, reels, lin: 
hooks, swivels, wire, and sundry other d 
vices that the angler believes necessary t 
the enjoyment of his sport. Of reels, I « 
tained four No. 12/0’s, two No. 10’s, and 
No. 6. To pack these reels, I decided that 

500 yards of the finest grade thirty 
six-thread linen line would do for th¢ 
12/0, 600 yards each of thirty-six- 









a thread would suffice for the 10/0 

» and 750 yards of eighteen-thread 
special would be ample for the sma 
est reel. 


I selected four rods of doubk 
enamel, split bamboo. Split bamb« 
if properly joined, has been good 
me in the past, and the rods I picke 
were the finest obtainable. On: 
weighed eighteen ounces, one Six- 





The author releasing one of the 
homing pigeons, requesting news 
of the weather ahead. Right, 


from a thousand small vessels 
of her type in fishing ports from 
Canada to Cuba. Known to commercial 
fishermen as a dragger, or beam traw- 
ler, the Babe II is a snub-nosed, broad- 
beamed boat with rugged but honest 
lines. She sits deep in the water, carries 
her pilot house a little forward of amid- 
ships, and is powered with a heavy- 
duty marine engine. 

The motor took up most of the space 
in the small cabin below, and, while the 
cabin was provided with four bunks, 
and had a lavatory forward, it was far 
from being a luxurious abode. Aft of 
the pilot house on deck were hatch cov- 
ers, protecting the hold. The ample 
storage space had evidently been used 
during the Babe’s commercial days to 
carry tons of ice, bait, and fish. The 
Babe was thirty-seven feet on her water 
line and forty-one feet overall. Not big, 
but able, as we were to find out later. 

After I had finished my examination, 
Gillie asked quite suddenly, ‘“‘How would 
you like to take a trip to the Gulf 
Stream in her?” 

We went up to the hotel. I don’t know 
whether it was the ale we drank or the 
glib tongues of my companions, but, any 
rate, I soon found myself signed on as 
a member of the Babe's crew for a trip 
to the Gulf Stream. 

It was Monday, and Gillie was all for 
setting out by Saturday. I pleaded that 
there were many things to be got ready, 
and we agreed that a week’s delay 
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Matthews with first tuna caught 


would be better, so we 
selected Monday, June 
15, to start. 

“A trip like this 
has never been made 
by sport fishermen,” 
said the judge, “‘so it’s 
up to each of us to 
contribute all he can 
to safety and com- 
fort. Gillie, here, is 
furnishing the boat, 
and he’s got plenty to 
do to make her ready 
for a four-day trip. 
Billy, you’re helping 
Gillie. Mark will look 
after the provisions, 
and I'll take care of 
the ice and bait. We'll 
need a photographer. 
I'll get him, too. Bob, 
you can furnish the 
tackle and _ refresh- 
ments. And, as we’re 
going to be a long way 
at sea, it might not be 
a bad idea to have 
some means of com- 
munication with 
shore. How about 
homing pigeons? O.K. 
I know where I can 
get some of the best.” 

While in town ar- 
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Judge Leary, foreground, and Capt. Gillie boat 
the heavy turtle shot by the latter the first day 


teen, and one twelve, each tip being 
equipped with metal guides, and each 


rod with a locking reel-seat. 
rass swivels, several sizes of leader 


Heavy, 


wire, including a roll of airplane cable, 
plenty of hooks of all sizes, several 
pairs of canvas gloves, and four sets of 


Montauk harness completed the outfit. 


I arrived at Forked River in time for 
nner Saturday. Later, I went down 


to have a look at the Babe II. Gillie 


d Tommy had done their job well. The 


Babe was ready for sea with the excep- 


mn of stowing ice and bait. Two fish- 
g chairs, mounted on stout, swivel 
ises, occupied the stern. Four fifty- 


gallon drums of gasoline were lashed 








( 
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urely on deck out of the way, and 
low there were 200 gallons of water 
casks. The outriggers, to be used for 
lling cut baits, were in place, and 
r radio was working beautifully. The 
npass had been checked and compen- 
ted that afternoon. Forward there 
re two harpoons, with line coiled 
itly in tubs, and some spare darts. 
r jury mast, with its staysail rigged 
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to hold the Babe into the wind 
and to steady her, had been 
stepped that morning. Mark 
had put aboard eggs, coffee, ba- 
con, beans, butter, enough bread 
for a regiment, a cooked ham, 
canned soups, potatoes, and 
three cases of beer. Gillie had 
fitt-<d up the cabin as comforta- 
bly as possible with a pair of 
good, woolen blankets to each 
berth, and plenty of hooks for 
clothing. We even had an out- 
board motor, lashed in the hold 
for use on the dory. 

The judge said that eight hom- 
ing pigeons, champion racers all, 
would arrive that afternoon. 
Arrangements had been made to relay 
through to New York any messages we 
sent, so that they might be broadcast 
over the radio. In that way, we hoped 
to keep the folks back home informed 
of our progress. 

After looking the Babe over thor- 
oughly, we decided there was nothing 
further to be done, so we went up to 
the hotel to assemble our tackle and 
check charts. Next morning we found 
the wind had swung around to the 
northeast, and was blowing half a gale. 
Rain was coming down in torrents. It 
was a glum crowd that gathered for 
breakfast that morning. The judge said 
he had been in touch with the naval air 
station at Lakehurst, N.J. The blow 
would be of short duration, weather ob- 
servers there said, but it would be best 
to wait, for a disturbance was working 
northward from Florida. 

Monday we awoke to sunny skies and 
light winds, but we still didn’t get away. 
The judge came over to the hotel with 
a message from Lakehurst, which said 
there was dirty weather 100 miles at 
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At the end of the daring trip. Left to right are the author, 
Billy Gray, Mark Eno, Judge Leary, and Capt. Leopold Gillie 


sea. At 5 o’clock that afternoon, we 
called Lakehurst again. This time the 
advice was, ‘‘Go.” 

We immediately called the iceman. 
He brought 2,100 pounds of ice, which 
we loaded. Then, another delay. We 
couldn’t get the bait we had ordered 
before the pound fishermen lifted their 
nets in the morning. Nothing to do but 
wait until Tuesday. Finally, at 1:30 
Tuesday afternoon, our bait was ready. 

Gillie started the motor, the lines 
were cast off, and at 2:15 o’clock Tues- 
day afternoon, June 16, we turned the 
Babe’s nose down channel, and headed 
across Barnegat Bay. 

The sea was calm, the wind was fair, 
and the crew decided to run off to Bar- 
negat Ridge, about eighteen miles from 
the coast, anchor for the night, have 
supper, and try a little chumming for 
bluefish or whatever happened along. 

Jack cooked the dinner, and then we 
chummed until 11 o’clock with no luck. 

After listening to the news broadcast, 
we turned in, the judge, Mark, Billy, 
Jack, and myself sleeping below, while 
Gillie, Red Snow, who was our photog- 
rapher, and the ship’s cat slept on deck 
in the lee of the wheelhouse. 

We hit deck at 3:30 Wednesday 
morning. Gillie cooked us a heavy break- 
fast which disappeared rapidly. Then 
we sat and smoked until dawn broke. 

From that time on, the exciting rec- 
ord of the trip can best be told by the 
unembellished pages of the Babe’s log: 


Wednesday, June 17. 

Took course E by §, and set lookout 
for fish. Speed, seven knots, wind, light 
NW, no sea. Billy prepared cut baits, 
and whole squid. Put good supply on 
ice, and kept 12/0 rig ready. Lowered 
port outrigger, (Continued on page 89) 
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When we started out, Lake Hilton was hidden under a thick blanket of fog, but as we neared Duck Island a little light pierced the mist 


ONE DUCK TOO MANY 


HAT is there about open- 
ing day that makes or- 
dinarily sensible and 


calm men go utterly cuckoo? 

Consider the trout fisherman in his 
opening-day folly. The night before, 
he sets the alarm for 3 a. m. Perhaps 
he bought the clock for sixty-eight 
cents at a drug store several years pre- 
viously, and only uses it for such occa- 
sions. He has forgot its cute, little habit 
of gaining an hour in five, and going 
off like a cannon at 2 a. m. Still un- 
aware of this deception when aroused 
next morning, he sleepily stumbles 
downstairs, arousing the whole family 
by missing the last two steps in the 
dark, and hitting the kitchen deck on 
all fours. 

He gets himself a messy breakfast 
of greasy bacon and eggs, and tries to 
wash it down with gulps of muddy 
coffee. Partially successful, he starts 
out in his car for the long trip to his 
favorite stream, hoping to get there be- 
fore the hatchery trout are all caught. 
There he finds several hundred other 
persons, similarly infatuated. He crash- 
es through rim ice to get into the wa- 
ter. It snows, rains, hails. Long after 
sundown, he walks stiffly into his home, 
wet to the skin, frozen, hungry, and 
sniffing, but strangely proud of a sev- 
en-inch trout. 

Then, on the opening day of the deer 
season, observe the actions of sober 
fathers of families, and of the young 
men who are to be the substantial 
citizens of the future. Watch them fall 
into line, almost shoulder to shoulder, 
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and enter the woods. Brilliant with 
cardinal and scarlet, they look like a 
vast, varsity football squad doing signal 
drill. With loud shouts an‘ a din of 
whistles, they drive their patch of 
woods till a deer falls—-one deer so 
filled with lead that every man in the 
multitude claims he helped to kill it. 
But, if these fishermen and big game 
hunters act like backward boys when 
the inhibitions of a long, close season 
are removed, how about the duck hunt- 
er when the big day rolls around? In 
him on opening day, you 
find the epitome of witless 
goings on, and the utmost 
in boiling-over enthusiasm. 
Opening day! Even the 
ducks go nuts. They fly 
around giddily, trying to 
find a place to squat with- 
out sitting on hot lead. 
Hunters blaze away at 
birds too far away for 
even a rifle to reach. Shot 
whistles around your ears. 
Guides scramble around, 
and argue bitterly over 
boats, blinds, and decoys. 
Game wardens run hither 
and yon to keep an eye on 
everything, and earn their 
wages. Are you calm in 
all this confusion? You 
are not. Hysteria seizes 
you even as it does every 
one else. If you’re a bad 
case, like myself, this men- 
tal storm sets in the night 
before, with unhappy re- 





Out | went into that cold 
muck, headed for the patch 
of cat-tails on the point 


sults. I still remember one such opening 

My friend, the lawyer, phoned me the 
night before the annual frenzy. 

“Just got back from the lake,” he ex- 
plained. “There are loads of ducks 
there. Be ready at 4 o'clock in the 
morning.” 

“Swell! But what are we going to 
do for sleep? Besides, haven’t you any 
heart? Can’t you let the poor ducks 
finish their last beauty sleep.’’ You see, 
early rising to me is tough, even on 
opening day. 

“It will take us two 
hours to drive down there, 
he argued, “and a half 
hour to paddle over to Duck 
Island. We've got to get 
there in time for the start- 
ing signal, you know.” 

If my mind hadn’t al- 
ready been poisoned wit! 
this opening-day virus, I'd 
have gone over my equip 
ment right then and ther« 
and checked up on gun 
shells, boots, clothing 
smokes, and all the rest 
But no. I must sit and pufi 
my pipe, eyes half closed 
and let my imaginatior 
wander at will. Green 
necked mallards went Zi] 
ping by at just the rig! 
distance, while I picke 
them off with rights an 
lefts, with ridiculous eas« 
Not one miss in all thi 
dream shooting; every shi 
a honey. I let my min 
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Slightly Dazed by the Glamour of Opening Day, Staid, Old 


Hunters Can Do Amazing Things, but Few Can Match 
This Confession by One Who Had a Saving Sense of Humor 


By HAROLD WALES 


soar on these delightful flights of fancy 
intil I was almost drugged with sleepi- 
ness, so I let the check-up go until the 
morning. But my friend called for me 
before I was ready, and I grabbed my 
stuff on the run. 

Lake Hilton was hidden in the thick 
fog of a cold, gray dawn. That fog 
seemed to go right through our cloth- 
ing, and penetrate our very bones. Up 
went our collars, and we swung our 
arms vigorously to get the blood mov- 
ing. No use. The lawyer drew a bottle 
from his shooting jacket, and took a 
mighty swig. 

“Too bad you don’t drink,” he 
commiserated. “That stuff sure 
warms you up.” 

“Give me that bottle before I 
put the gun on you,” I ordered, my 
teeth chattering. ‘“I’d sooner drink 
than die.” 

The bottle was passed, and, warm 
inside, at least, I started to slip 
some shells into my gun. The fig- 
ures on the wads didn’t look just 
right. They weren’t. I had brought 
along nothing but quail loads—No. 
8's! What swell sport I was going 
to have! The lawyer was shooting 
a 16, my gun was a 12, and his 
shells would help me not at all. I was 
a broken man. 

As we paddled toward Duck Island 
a little light pierced the blanket of fog. 
Shadowy forms appeared on the glassy 
surface of the lake—black ducks, grebes, 
coots, bluewing teal, big green-neck 
mallards, and the protected wood duck. 
They rose ahead of the boat, skittered 
across the water, or disappeared in the 
shelter of the cat-tails along the shore. 
The lake is on the Mississippi flyway, 
north of the Arkansas rice fields, and 
each fall is the resting place for ducks 
from the North, headed for their South- 
ern winter homes. As the birds got up 
all around us, the lawyer began to fidg- 
t. He looked at his watch. 

About time for the game warden to 
give the signal,” he said. ‘We can’t 

ke Duck Island in time. We'd better 
go over to the cat-tails, and be ready 
when the fireworks start.” 

‘he sun rose, and the fog began to 

ippear in whirling spirals. Now we 

ld see more than ten feet from the 
boat. There was an expanse of shim- 
mering water, surrounded by frost-tint- 
ed marshland. Mallards babbled in the 
cat-tails, feeding in the shallow water. 
There were many ducks bobbing in and 
¢ among the rushes. The lawyer 
cragged out his watch again, the tenth 
time in five minutes. 

Why doesn’t that darn fool warden 
—" he began. 

om! The roar of a shotgun cut 
him short. From profound stillness, the 
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lake changed to bedlam. The noise that 
followed the Warden’s signal was not a 
staccato of scattered shots, but a ter- 
rific thunder of one, prolonged volley. 
Ducks rocketed from the marsh with 
frightened quacks. Jacksnipe wheeled 
in hurried flight. Coot skidded on the 
surface of the water, and grebe up- 
ended as they dived for safety. 

My gun swung on a bunch of mal- 










To cheer me up, the lawyer displayed part 
of his bag to show ducks could be taken 








Hidden in the cat-tails, the lawyer insisted | shoot first. Two shots dropped one feather 


lards that vaulted from the cat-tails. I 
sighted on a drake, and pulled. Through 
the smoke, I saw the duck jam his ac- 
celerator to the floor, and zip along 
with frantic wing beats. All the effect 
that quail shot had was to sting him, 
and make him get away from there 
with haste and precision. I gave him 
the other barrel, only to see him let his 
motor out another notch. 

A breath of wind fanned the left side 
of my face as the lawyer’s 16 went off 
right by my ear, and my ear drum was 
almost split. As a result, for the next 
half hour, even shots close at hand 
sounded subdued and muffled. A duck 
crumpled in midair, struck dead by my 
companion’s heavy charge of chilled 
shot. The other barrel roared, and 
another mallard fell with a thump and 
a splash. With my impaired hearing, I 
could faintly hear the lawyer’s chuckle, 
and his sardonic comment. 

“Fair enough! You start ’em and I 
stop ’em. What a shooting combina- 
tion!” 

“Listen, you,” was my bitter answer, 
“I don’t like to have guns fired off in 

my ear, and I have enough grief 

this morning, without losing ~ my 
hearing. Take me to shore. Maybe 

I'll be able to pick up a duck or 

two from the tops of the cat-tails 

before they get out of range.” 
The lawyer, struggling manfully 
with his inclination to laugh, picked 
up his ducks, and paddled me to 
the bank. 
“Meet me at the ferry in an 
hour,” he directed, “and we'll go 
over to Duck Island and put out 
the decoys. If you have to, try 
clubbing your gun, and killing them 
that way!” 
I slogged through the marsh along 
the shore line. The mud almost pulled 
my boots off, and the thick willows 
slapped at my face. Hands, feet, and 
ears were numb from the cold. I hoped 
the lawyer would go easy on the bottle. 
I'd need a little warming up. 

The flap of (Continued on page 47) 
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Hunt ‘COON.. 


ERE it was Friday after- 
noon, and my desk was 
heaped high with work 
that had to be done. Out- 
side, the gray November skies and raw, 
east wind promised rain. If I wanted to 
go on a ’coon hunt, I'd have to drive six- 
ty miles. In view of all these things, the 
sensible thing to do would be to stay 
home and work. But it was ’coon weath- 
er, not too warm and not too cold, not 
too wet and not too dry, and the day 
before I had received a letter from Acil 
Underwood at Maple Rapids. 

“The ’coon hunting has been pretty 
good,” he wrote. ‘Leon Whitney is 
here from Connecticut, hunting with 
me. Was wondering if you couldn’t 
come up for a night or two. We've 
caught eleven in three nights.” 

I walked into the next office, where 


Ed Woods was deep in his own 
job. 

“Eddie,” I asked him solemn- 
ly, “did you ever hunt ’coon?” 

He looked up, as wide-eyed 
and innocent as a child, and a 
small sense of shame stirred in 
me at what I was about to do. 
“Never,” he said, and there was 
an undercurrent of hope in his 
voice. Would he like to go to- 
night? Would a kitten like 
cream! 

I went back to my desk, and 
called Acil, and Eddie’s doom 
was sealed. 

The two of us left town 
shortly after dark. We left 
Ed’s bride curled up on the 
davenport in the Woods living 
room with a book. Ed had told 





The dogs clawed at the foot of a big, leaning ash, their tongues lolling out 
but their voices eager as ever. Acil peered up into the branches of the tree 
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4 .s. % ‘ walt 
High up in a big crotch, we could see the treed ‘coon 
its eyes gleaming in the night like small, red st 


her, in his innocence, that we’d be back bet! 
midnight. 

For part of the trip a fine, misty rain slanted 
down the roaring east wind, but we drove int 
Maple Rapids on dry roads, and, when |! 
Acil, Barker, and I parked our two cars along- 
side a patch of woods an hour later, and put the 
four dogs down, the wind was dying away, 
the night was near to perfect. 

Leon Whitney had started back to Conn 
cut that afternoon, but he had left three of his 
dogs, Dock, Speck, and Queen, for a few mor 
nights of running. The fourth dog was Barker 
“Bingo, my snipe hound,” he introduced ! 
and Acil remarked that Bingo was never quit 
clear as to whether he was hunting ‘coons 
cottontails. 

“I couldn’t bring my good dog out tonight 
Barker explained. ‘He hurt himself falling 
of a tree last night. I almost shot him by n 
take.”’ 

We wandered off into the woods, and 
down on a log to wait and shiver while ' 
dogs worked that patch of timber. At the 
of ten minutes of chilly silence, Barker sig 
heavily. “Wish we had Old Tom,” he s 
“We used to run him when he was so old 
had to soak him in a tub of hot water all aft 
noon to get him in shape,” he declared. “W 
begin soaking him about noon, and by < 
he’d be good for about three ’coon.”’ 

The silence of the night was split sudde! 
A score of rods away, Bingo had found qua! 
It wasn’t the kind we were looking for, 
that didn’t discourage him from running it 
joyous circles until Barker could catch up Vv 
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him, and pull him off the track 
by his ear. 

The outburst brought the 
three ’coon dogs to us, and we 
moved out of the woods back to 
the car. A mile down the road, 
ve put the dogs down again. 

How long does it take to 
find the ’coon?”’ Ed asked me. 

I remembered his young 
bride, waiting up on the daven- 
port. “Oh, the night’s young 
yet,” I assured him. “We'll 
strike, all right.” 

We crossed a couple of fields, 
and came into a patch of tim- 
ber. In the middle of it, Bar- 
ker led us to two den trees, and 
ve sat down beneath them to 
givethedogsachance. Strange- 

it was Bingo whose deep 
voice first opened along the far 
side of the woods. We sat up, 
cussing dog and rabbit under 
our breaths, but, in that instant, the 
clear belling of Queen joined in, and 
then the throaty cry of Dock. 

They’ve struck,” Acil said, with quiet 
ertainty, and we waited, silent, while 
the four dogs unraveled the cold tracks, 
1 step at a time. Presently two dogs 
rcled and came back to the den tree, 
icating plainly their decision that 
the ’coon had made his start there. It 
s Speck who finally straightened out 
line, and led away from the woods, 
across the fields, moving slowly on a 
cold trail, with the other dogs, even 
ngo, in umwavering support, their 

es echoing back, deep and hollow in 
the woods. 

\cil went with them. The rest of us 
yed to keep the ’coon from swinging 
k to his den if he was so minded. 
rlier in the week, Barker had run a 
ck out from these same dens, driven 
‘coon on a wide circle, and pushed 
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Having led the dogs a wild chase, the ‘coon added insult to 
injury by popping into a drain where they could not follow 


and See the Country 


A Humorous Tale of a ‘Coon Hunt That Was Well 
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Desperate by now, Acil dived into the fracas again, face down, 
coat outspread, and landed smack ontop of the outraged ‘coon 


By BEN EAST 


him back, to tree on the den elm where 
the chase started. 

“Tf I ever hunt alone in here again, 
I’m coming in early in the evening and 
grease all the den trees,” he declared. 
“That slows the ’coon up enough to let 
you catch him while he’s trying to climb 
up.” 

The chase was swinging across the 
fields to the east now, and the tempo 
was growing faster. Finally, far up the 
wind, we heard them barking at the 
tree. 

We grabbed the lanterns and ran, 
plunging through brush, falling over 
fences, stumbling across a long stretch 
of marsh. Ed swore under his breath a 
time or two, and once he delivered a 
loud oration on the underhanded ways 
of barbed wire, but he was never more 
than a pace behind. We were about 


On the Way to Becoming an All-Night Affair When 
A Football Tackle Provided a Spectacular Climax 
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We followed the ditch a half mile 
before we found a log to cross on 





halfway there when the dogs 
fell silent. We slowed down, 
puzzled and uncertain. Finally 
we met Acil coming back, with 
the four hounds trailing him. 

“They ran him into a tile 
drain,” he explained. 

Barker cursed softly. “We 
should have gone ahead and 
greased the tiles, too,” he la- 
mented. 

He and Acil were for going 
back to the cars and making a 
fresh start, but I wanted a 
look at the drain, and maybe a 
flash-light picture of the dogs 
barking the ’coon to earth. We started 
across the marsh. The dogs took out by 
themselves, gladto be going back. Before 
we were over the first fence, a sudden, 
frenzied clamor rang ahead of us, as four 
hounds fell over themselves on a smok- 
ing-hot ’coon track. The ’coon had come 
out of the drain, driven to leave by the 
heavy flow, and the dogs struck him be- 
fore he was more than started. 

That was a chase. The ’coon shifted 
into high gear, and the dogs tore after 
him. They covered the first mile on a 
straightaway course, upwind, with the 
baying coming back to us as clear as 
silver horns. We ran our best, the four 
of us scattered, each man for himself, 
across a cornfield where the mud was 
ankle-deep, through a ditch and a wil- 
low swamp, but the chase pulled away 
from us. Then the ’coon decided that 
straight running wasn’t smart. 

He turned (Continued on page 62) 
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Fish When the Leaves 



































From the river bank, Charlie 
tries for one last bite, and, 
right, some bass and pike that 
hadn't heard of falling leaves 


F THE many entertaining 
theories regarding fish and 
their habits, the one that holds 
fish do not take lures when 

leaves are falling is perhaps the most 
interesting. A seamy-faced old-timer, 
talking through the stem of his battered 
pipe, propounded the theory to me late 
one summer in Upper Michigan. His 
contention was that the fish became 
confused by the multicolored objects 
floating on the water’s surface, and 
would, as a result, refuse all food until 
the falling-leaf moon was past. 

The idea sounded plausible, but, hav- 
ing learned to take most fish tales with 
a grain of salt, I allowed myself the 
reservation of a doubt. Subsequently, 
however, a number of unfruitful autum- 
nal angling trips shook my faith in my 
own skepticism. Perhaps, I told myself, 
there was something to the old man’s 
talk after all. 

Years slipped by before I had a 
chance to put the theory to a real test. 
When the opportunity did present itself, 
I seized it eagerly. Though the theory 
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might have been old 
stuff to many anglers, 
it was, to me, a new 
piscatorial puzzle. 
Charlie and I one 
early-fall day left my 
hang-out in the Upper 
Peninsula just before 
noon, my boat loaded 
with equipment for a 
two-day trip. The Stur- 
geon River was at its 
lowest level, but we ex- 
pected no trouble in 
navigating it in my 
light, pine-built craft. 
With the mellow, au- 
tumn sun warming our 
backs, we shoved off, 
and pointed the prow 
down the gently mean- 
dering current. 
Already the incom- 
parable colors, scents, 
and sounds of autumn 


had conquered the country around us. 
Golden yellows, warm ochres, flaming 
scarlets and vermilions splashed the 
trees, and the odor of frost-nipped 
leaves was like spice in our nostrils. 
The soft wind, rustling in the trees, was 
shaking down an intermittent shower 
of these leaves to fleck the water over 
which we glided. 

We began to fish seriously about three 
miles below our starting point. Up to 
this time, we had simply given our- 
selves over to the joy of effortless move- 
ment, to drinking in the beauty of the 
painted landscape, and enjoying the 
actions of the teeming wildlife along 
shore. Blackbirds swarmed, like dark, 
wind-driven clouds, over the bright 
foliage; warblers, returning from their 
Northern nesting grounds, flitted about 
in the low bushes near the water, and 
young robins, amusingly unsophisticated 
in their spotty plumage, mingled with 
their elders in the endless search for 


By JOHN EMANUEL LESCELIUS 


necessary and abundant provender. 

Charlie and I could hardly wait 
put the old-timer’s theory to the test 
Do fish bite when the leaves are fall- 
ing? We'd soon see. 

I cast a pike-scaled lure into a quiet 
pool under an overhanging spruce, 
where the surface of the water was 
sprinkled with fallen leaves. This, v 
decided, was test No. 1. I reeled 
slowly, getting every bit of action out 
of the wooden plug. The current carried 
the lure downstream in a swinging arc, 
and, when it passed a patch of water 
grass near the bank, a flashing form 
shot out from its shelter, and snapped 
it up. So sudden was the attack that, 
for a second, I could think of noth- 
ing to do. 

Charlie, recovering first, swung the 
boat toward the middle of the stream, 
away from the snags and underwater 
logs which infested the spot. Instinc- 
tively, I kept a tight line, and led the 
rolling, looping fish into the open. A few 
minutes of careful maneu- 
vering brought him within 
reach, and, at a favorable 
moment, I grasped him over 
the gills and lifted him in. 
I didn’t have a scale, but he 
had enough length and girth 
to furnish us with a couple 
of big steaks for dinner, 
with plenty to spare for an 
old-fashioned fish-and-pota- 
to stew for supper. 

After our noon meal, 
which we cooked on a sand 
bank, and topped off with 
apples roasted over the fire, 
and potent coffee, we shoved 
off into the stream again. 
First, a pike took, and lived 
to regret his rashness. Then, 
in another leaf-flecked pool, 
under a perpendicular clay 
bank, I got into an argu- 
ment with a scrappy bass. He wasn't 
large, but he packed more cussedness 
in his diminutive frame than half the 
big fellows I’ve tangled with, and had 
me hanging over the gunwale in despair 
more than once. I longed for a fairy 
wand, for my regulation rod was ! 
proper weapon against such a game, 
little fighter. I gave him all the ad- 
vantage I could, but he was deeply 
hooked, and hadn’t a chance. Physica 
he was exhausted, but far from beaten 
in spirit when I finally lifted him into 
the boat. I felt little thrill of triumph 
when I slipped him into the bag. 

Now I was ready for a big one, one 
that would put our equipment, as well 
as ourselves, to the test. But it was n 
to be, not that night at least. Darkness 
was already falling, and, as we we 
still many miles from our schedul 
camping spot, we put our rods away, 
and applied ourselves to the paddles 

A mile from Otter Lake the river |! 
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ie tortuous. The bottom of the 
stream was cluttered with logs and 
snags, Which, during the extremely low 

ter, made navigation difficult. We 

i not counted on this, but there was 
nothing we could do but push on. Shal- 

ws and pot holes, the latter usually 
with an upthrust log or two lurking 
below the surface, added to our woes. 
More than once it was necessary to go 
overboard, and, while wading, pull the 
boat over a bar, and sometimes, with a 
ieg thrust cautiously over the side, we 
had to free ourselves from a submerged 
log upon which we had grated to a stop. 
Once, in a place where a thrust of the 
paddle revealed no bottom, Charlie 
eased himself over the stern to slip the 
boat off an obstruction. The port gun- 
wale dipped under the surface, and we 
shipped an alarming amount of water. 
Only haste with the baling can saved 

ur equipment, if not ourselves, from 
a ducking. 

It was with considerable relief that 
we finally slipped through the river’s 
delta into the slate-blue waters of Otter 
Lake, crossed the wind-swept bay, and 
glided over the streaming weed beds on 
the northern shore into the dark, out- 
flow of the lower Sturgeon. Here, in 
thick gloom under arching maples, bats 
erratically pursued nocturnal insects 
which swarmed over the river. 

After a leisurely breakfast at dawn, 
we were on the stream before the fog 
had lifted, dropping our lures into 
some of the most promising waters we 
had encountered on the trip. With an- 
other splendid autumn day in prospect, 
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n the river after leaving Otter Lake. Here the water ran deeper but the jams and sunken logs were 
te as numerous, and the pike and bass continued to smash into the lures with reckless abandon 
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An angler tells of his interesting discovery 
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when he set out to disprove a fanciful theory 





The sand-bank camp where the first pike to be caught provided a handsome noonday meal 


we felt the stage was properly set to 
let us deliver the finishing blow to the 
old-timer’s theory. 

The character of the river as we left 
Otter Lake farther behind took on a 
decided change. Here the water ran 
deeper, and, although the jams and 
sunken logs seemed to be quite as nu- 
merous as above the lake, especially in 
the first few miles, we found boating 
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much less hazardous. In fact, we had 
practically clear sailing as soon as we 
left the lake behind. 

3ass and pike continued to smash 
into our lures with the same reckless 
abandon they had exhibited the day 
previous. Fallen leaves, matted in vari- 
colored rafts of color, drifted past the 
boat, and other leaves kept spiraling 
down upon us. But the fish didn’t mind. 
When we tossed them some- 
thing they considered particu- 
larly toothsome, they plowed 
boldly through the water- 
logged leaves to sample it. 
Whack! Bam! Crack! This 
was fishing such as anglers 
rarely see except in their 
dreams. The old-timer, I re- 
flected, must have _ been 
slightly upset by the fumes 
of his malodorous pipe when 
he formulated his theory. At 
any rate, nothing occurred 
during the busy day to fur- 
nish the slightest grounds 
for such a belief. 

With regret as the day 
waned, we watched shadows 
of the elms and maples bor- 
dering the stream lengthen. 
We pulled our boat ashore 
near the town of Chassell, to 
wait for the automobile that 
was to pick us up. 

To kill time, Charlie cast a 
while from the shore, but 
soon gave up. His day had 
been successful, and another 
fish could not have widened 
his smile of smug satisfac- 
tion. I, being younger and 
less willing to pass up any 
promise of excitement, un- 
(Continued on page 85) 
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J. Fesaman, eighty-eight-year-old gunsmith, gets one of 
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A Colorful Account of the Stirring Matches 
Being Shot with the Historic Muzzle-Loaders 


his old weapons ready before shooting in the contests 


OZENS of cars, many of them 
with out-of-state licenses, pulled 
up behind a wooden shed at the 
edge of a hillside field. Out of 
them clambered men and women carry- 
ing a strange assortment of firearms, 
such as you rarely see outside a mu- 
seum. A patriarch in his eighties, beard- 
ed like Santa Claus, wrestled with an 
ancient flintlock; a small, sun-bronzed 
man of fifty or so, lugged along a per- 
cussion rifle whose barrel was a good 
two inches thick; another proudly 
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shouldered a Civil War sniper’s rifle, 
three times his age; and a woman 
bowed under the load of an elegant 
Swiss rifle, inlaid with German silver. 
It was muzzle-loaders’ day! 

Each of these shooting enthusiasts 
was headed for the finale of the seventh 
annual two-day competition staged by 
the Canal Fulton Gun Club of Ohio. 
Most of the club’s thirty active mem- 
bers were there with their muzzle-load- 
ers. And there were plenty of specta- 
tors, too, eager to watch the sport. 





Used by Pioneers for Their Fights and Hunts 


There is something about an event 
of this kind that gets under the skin 
of even casual lookers-on, who caré 
nothing about the scores made or the 
medals won. Perhaps it is the fascina- 
tion of watching bullets being mac 
powder being measured out, and rifles 
being loaded with a hickory stick. It 
may be the old-time guns themselves 
some of which possibly played a part 
in thrilling events of American history 

To the lover of firearms, the guns, 
course, are the main attraction. All aré 
muzzle-loaders, but some shoot bullets 
while others fire slugs. The earliest 
types of rifles used balls exclusivel) 
Colonial flintlocks were ball guns, 
were the early percussion arms. Slu 





A busy moment in the exciting two-day matches shot » 
the muzzle-loaders at the Canal Fulton Club in © 
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of more or less_ streamline 
shape, and better distribution 
of weight, came later, and rep- 
resent the peak of development of 
the muzzle-loading rifle. 

In the flintlock rifle, the powder is 
ignited by sparks produced when a 
piece of flint strikes a roughened, steel 
plate. The flint is held in the hammer- 
like cock. The roughened plate, called 
the frizzle, serves as a cover for the 
flashpan. The cock can be pulled back 
to a halfway position so that the trig- 
ger cannot be operated, which fact gave 
rise to the expression “going off half- 
cocked.” In loading the flintlock, the 
chamber is filled with coarse, black 
powder, and a finer powder is placed in 
the flashpan. Flintlocks, naturally, are 
not very reliable in wet weather. 

The percussion-type rifie, developed 
about 1800, uses a percussion cap, 
somewhat like the caps in toy pistols, 
for igniting the powder. The main 
powder charge is packed in the breech. 
A small hole connects the breech with 
the touchhole terminating in a nipple, 
against which a cup-shaped hammer 
strikes. A priming cap is placed over 
the nipple, so that, when the hammer 
strikes it, a flame enters the hole in 
the nipple and ignites the main powder 
( harge. 

After firing a shot, the barrel of a 
ball rifle is swabbed out with a moist 
patch, to remove any unburned grains. 
Experienced shooters say a single grain 
of powder, in the muzzle of a fine, tar- 
get rifle, will throw the bullet off its 
course. The ramrods used are wood, to 
prevent damage to the rifling. 

After the barrel has been swabbed 
clean, a measured quantity of powder 
is poured in. Black or semismokeless 
powder is used. Then a piece of cloth 
of the proper thickness is laid over the 
muzzle, and the lead ball, whose diam- 
eter is somewhat less than the barrel 
diameter between opposing lands, is 
laid on the cloth and pushed into the 
muzzle until it is flush with the end of 
the barrel. The surplus cloth is cut off 
with a knife, leaving a patch envelop- 
ing the ball. The ball is then rammed 
home. Not until the rifleman is in posi- 


The types of slugs and balls used in the 
ncient guns. On right, a competitor is 
sing an automobile jack as a muzzle rest 
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By WALTER E. BURTON 





to balls. While the ball in a rifle 
depends on a piece of cloth for 
its grip on the rifling, the base 
of the slug-rifie bullet is expanded into 
the rifling by the sudden pressure of 




















tion for firing, does he put the percus- 
sion cap on the nipple. False muzzles 
are fitted to the guns during loading to the exploding powder. 
prevent damage to the rifling at the Slug rifles are loaded in practically 
muzzle, where the condition of the bore the same manner as the ball rifles. 
affects accuracy most. Thin paper patches may be used be- 
tween the slug and powder. 
The front portion of slugs 
is usually of some hard al- 


HE size and weight of some of the 

muzzle-loaders are surprising when 
compared with modern rifles. A rifle ' loy, such as babbit, and the 
weighing thirty pounds or more is not rear part, or base, of soft 
unusual. Such guns are shot invariably lead. The slug is made 
from prone or bench positions, their small enough to slip snug- 
barrels supported by rests. For offhand ly between the lands of the 
shooting, much lighter guns, weighing rifling. When the powder 
around seven or eight pounds, are used. explodes, the soft-lead base 
Much of the weight of the big guns is in is forced into the grooves, | 
the barrel, which may have a bore al- while the harder tip retains 
most three quarters of an inch in di- its form. 
ameter, and an outside diameter of two The rifling in slug rifles 
inches or more. In some of the slug 
rifles, the center of balance is about a 
third of the distance from muzzle to 
butt. 

Ball rifles vary greatly in length, 
caliber, and diameter. The barrels are 
generally rifled with a four to five-foot 
twist, that is, the rifling is spiraled at 
the rate of one complete turn every 
four or five feet of barrel length. The 
weight of balls varies with the caliber. 
A pound of lead will make about 200 
balls of .25 caliber size, and only ten 
balls of .72 caliber. 

The slug rifles are more accurate be- 
cause slugs are superior ballistically 











































A flintlock with its hammer at the half-cock 
position. The powderhorn and shot pouch are 
modern. At right, loading a percussion rifle 
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has a faster twist than that 
guns, usually making a complete turn 
in eighteen to twenty-four inches, and, 
in a few cases, in as few as thirteen 
inches. The slugs fired by the larger 
rifles may weigh nearly two ounces. 
The popularity of muzzle-loader 
shooting led to the formation in 1932 
of the National Muzzle Loading Rifle 
Association, which sponsors’. these 
matches. Today the association has 
500 active members, and local clubs 
throughout the country are affiliated 
with it. In addition to working out 
standard practices for competitions, it 
is encouraging amateur gunsmiths to 
become proficient in making muzzle- 
loaders. Naturally, the supply of old- 
time, muzzle-loading rifles is limited. 
While hundreds of them remain hidden 
away in attics, and numerous devotees 
of the sport have been fortunate enough 
to pick them up for $2 or $3 apiece, 
putting them in shooting condition may 
entail complete rebuilding, and almost 
always necessitates reboring and re- 
rifling, with consequent enlarging of 
the caliber, unless the barrel is relined. 


HEN the supply of the old rifles is 
exhausted, it will be necessary to 
produce new rifles of this type. Some 
gunsmiths already are turning out new 
muzzle-loaders, using seamless-steel 
tubing for the barrels, handmade 
actions, and handshaped stocks. Many 
shooters enjoy making their own ri- 
fles. This is not so difficult as it may 
seem, for even such apparently ticklish 
tasks as straightening and rifling a 
barrel can be accomplished with simple 
tools, if care and patience are used. 
The shooter who uses his firearms for 
pleasure is usually an inveterate tin- 
kerer, and to him the sport’s greatest 
appeal lies in the opportunity to exper- 
iment with powder, patches, and bul- 
lets. Then, too, the muzzle-loader is 
cheaper to shoot than a modern car- 
tridge rifle of equal caliber. With an 
eighty-cent can of powder, a quarter's 
worth of percussion caps, and some 
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Used by snipers in 
the Civil War, this 
rifle, 
2934 pounds, shoots 
with fine accuracy 


soft, scrap lead, the 
owner of a muzzle- 
loader can have a 
week of undiluted joy. 
When he gets togeth- 
er with another ram- 
rod wielder or a 
group of them, he is 
about as near to 
heaven as he _ will 
ever get on earth. 

Guns at the Canal 
Fulton shoot included 
several hybrids, as- 
sembled from parts of 
rifles of three or four 
different ages; a .25 caliber rifle made 
by an eighty-year-old gunsmith from a 
modern .22; several flintlocks, 150 years 
old or over; a number of breechloading 
rifles converted to muzzle-loaders; a 
few with barrels by Horace Warner, 
and one by Harry Pope, and a rifle with 
a barrel made by Norman S. Brockway, 
a famous gun maker now 95 years old. 

The metallic sights permitted includ- 
ed the open, hunting type, adjustable 
peeps, aperture sights, and tubes. The 
tubes were sometimes as long as the 
rifle itself, with small holes running 
through them. They were supported on 
adjustable mounts. A few shooters had 
rifles that used standard telescopes, in 
which the lenses had been replaced with 
disks having small holes through them. 
Some of the best scores were made with 
tube sights. 

The two-day meet started with a 
pair of fifty-yard matches for ball ri- 
fles. The first match was fired from 
either prone or bench positions. The 
rifleman could lie on his belly on 
the ground, rest the muzzle of his 
rifle on a support, and bang away 
at his target, or he could sit on a 
chair beside a four-legged, wooden 
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SCORING BY OLD-TIME METHOD 


The scorer is transferring to blank 
space the measurement from targets’ 
center to a bullet hole. Distances, 
end to end, determine the score, the 
shortest winning. Below, officials 
are changing 50-yard-range targets 


bench, rest the fore-end of his gun 0 
a block attached to the bench, and fi 
The rifle had to be a muzzle-loadi 
flintlock or percussion gun, firing 
round ball. Targets were regulation 
fifty-yard, small-bore, N.R.A.-type. 

Each contestant was allowed five 
sighting shots. Then targets were 
changed, and the contestant fired five 
shots for his score. The time required 
to run off the scoring shots might con- 
sume an hour, for the muzzle-loader is 
not a rapid-fire piece. Prizes for | 
highest scores in this event were, first 
a gold medal, second, a silver medal, 
and third, a bronze medal. 
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HE second fifty-yard event was like 

the first in everything except posi- 
tion. The riflemen fired from the off- 
hand, or standing, position, with the ri- 
fle unsupported except for the hand 
arm, and shoulder. 

When the two fifty-yard contests 
were concluded, the scores were checked 
to determine who had won the North- 
east Ohio championship. E. W. Wil- 
liamson topped the list, with a score of 
48 out of a possible 50 for the prone po- 
sition, and 39 for the offhand, a total of 
87 points in all. 

For the slug guns—and the ball 
shooters too, if they wanted to com- 
pete—there were two long-range events, 
one at 100 yards, and the other at 220 
yards. Standard 100-yard N.R.A., 
small-bore targets were used. Five 


sighting shots were allowed, with five 
more shots for the official score. 
were limited to fifty pounds weight. 

A 220-yard 


rifles 


(Continued on page 64 
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seagoing 
Canoe 


By EDNA HOFFMAN 


ANOES and German shepherd 
dogs have the reputations of being 
treacherous. Both of them are 

likely to turn on their owners, so the 
story goes. I am not in a position to de- 
fendthe dogs, butin behalf of the ca- 
noes I can speak from long experience. 

For thirteen years, we have lived on 
a Florida peninsula, bounded on three 
sides by waters famous for game fish. 
Sportsmen come here from all over the 
country, while we, like most home folks, 
go elsewhere for our sport. Many of the 
year-around residents have never even 
picked up a fishing rod. Dad was an ex- 
ception. The fishing bug bit him sud- 
denly. There were fish in those waters, 
and he was all for going 


Casting 




















rious other sorts of expensive tinkering. 
Summer rains are likely to fill and sink 


a boat, and the fall hurricanes play 
havoc with even the most securely 


moored craft. 
If we wanted a whack at those fish, 


we needed a boat light enough to be 


handled by two persons, so that it could 
be kept in the back yard or hung up in 
the garage when not in use. A canoe 
would fill the bill nicely. 

“The kind of waves we have on the 
gulf or bay will upset you in a minute,”’ 
everybody told us. 

We bought a sixteen-foot canoe in 
spite of everything. Dropping the seats 
five inches below the gunwales lowered 


A modest string displayed by the author after a morning's fishing on Tampa Bay 


the center of gravity, and made the ca- 
noe much more stable. Because we are 
not so high above the water, we use 
shorter paddles. We built a trailer, 
hitched it to the car, and off we went. 

For four years, we have been fishing 
from our canoe and the experiment has 
proved highly successful. Mother, who 
cannot swim, stays at home and walks 
the floor—every time we venture out. 
Many times during the past four years 
she has mentally buried us at sea when 
we have failed to come home at an ap- 
pointed time. 

Of course, we have had our adven- 
tures. On one trip, our dog stuck his 
foot through the bottom when we were 

out in the middle of Tam- 








after them. 

“O.K.,” said I, “but 
how? You can’t just 
stand on the shore and 
call ‘Fishie, Fishie.’ ”’ 

‘We'll go after ’em ina 
boat,” he replied. 

Salt water, barnacles, 
oyster beds, and hot Flor- 
ida sunshine are notori- 
ously hard on boats. The 
cost of upkeep prevents 
many of us from owning 
a seagoing craft. 

To be safe and sea- 
worthy in the waters, a 
boat must go on the ways 
at least once every three 

onths for. scraping, 

pper painting, and va- 








pa Bay. We plugged a 
handkerchief into’ the 
hole, and paddled madly 
for shore. Sometimes 
whitecaps, raised by a 
sudden squall, have 
dashed over the bow or 
stern, sending water 
swishing along the floor 
boards. But, as long as 
we keep out of the trough 
of the waves, we are safe. 

Our small canoe has 
ample room for two 
adults and a full-grown 
collie. While fishing, we 
use short casting rods 
and wooden plugs. There 
is enough space between 
us to let us cast without 
) hitting each other. When 
one of us hooks a fish, 
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Borne to the beach on a 
light trailer, the canoe net. Long practice has 
can quickly be lifted off 
and launched by one man 















Accompanied by 
the 
father of the au- 
thor plays a 
fighter. Even in 
squalls, the craft 
was 


the other drops his line, 
and grabs the landing 


perfected our team work, 
and we rarely lose a fish 
if he is hooked right. 
For bait, we use float- 
ing artificial minnows. I 
have had my best luck 
with a green, white, and 
silver minnow while, of 
late, Dad has expressed 
(Continued on page 71) 


collie, the 


seaworthy 
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LAST CALL FOR 


OW tide at Surf City, and a gray sea 
breaking over the outer bar; fisher- 
men pounding casts into the teeth 
of an east wind, and shining blue- 

fish lying on the sand—that is the kind 
of afternoon that brings life’s greatest 
thrills to a New Jersey surf caster. 

That wide-roaming, hard-mouthed 

sea mule, the blue, is known to every 
angler along our Eastern coast. He 
ranges from New England to Florida, 
and far up the Chesapeake. He is clip- 
per-built, though a little bluff in the 
bows, for he has a high, bulldog-jawed 
head. Propelled by his powerful forked 
tail, he ranges the wide seas, remorse- 
lessly pursuing menhaden and mullet 
into the bays and breakers. It is hard 
to plot his courses, or predict his visits. 
Jersey surf fishermen keep watch for 
him all summer, and on into the fall. 

It is not customary to speak slight- 
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ingly of the bluefish. Like Paul Bunyan 
and other heroes of story and legend, 
he has a remarkable reputation. I have 
heard boys and men, in fishing villages, 
expatiate on his cunning in eluding nets. 
Even the _ sophisticated Chesapeake 
guides can work up a little enthusiasm 
when bluefish trolling is mentioned, and 
the resident Jersey man looks forward 
to bluefishing more than to any other 
phase of his surf casting. 

So, the saddest time of the year, to 
the surf fisherman, is the end of the 
bluefish season. When the woods are 
growing garnet, and the leaves of road- 
side bushes are yellow as goldenrod, 
and the hunter is beginning to long for 
the smell of burnt powder, we know the 
time for hanging up our rods is at hand. 
It is then that we pray to the ocean gods 
for one more day of sport. Next year 
is far away; we feel, perhaps, that we 
may never again see 
the long, heat-hazed 
beaches, and the ex- 
panse of tumbling, 
sun-glazed waters. 

The time came, then, 
last year, when Octo- 
ber looked more win- 
try, when the storm- 
harried mullet grew 
too scarce and shy to 
be caught for bait, 
and the shore villages 
began to look deserted. 
Then it was no longer 
possible to conceal 
from ourselves that 


Cutting up another 
of the menhaden, 
Gil and | rebait, de- 
termined to get one 
fish apiece 





it rose and shook 


beach before 
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Gil in the surf, striking back hard to hook 
a bluefish that carried him right down the 
itself free 






the season’s close had come at last. 

November! Gil and I rode down to 
the shore under the ragged edges 
heavy, nimbus clouds. It was dull and 
overcast there, with the green-gra 
hoary-headed breakers not too rough 
for fishing, but far from calm. 

I was almost ashamed to call Van 
the bait-supply man, down from his 
painting in the attic, it was so evident 
that the rest of the fishermen had given 
up for the year. He had bait, however, 
—fine fresh menhaden, just brought in 
from the pound nets. Every surfman 
has his favorite baits. I am more and 
more inclined to use crab for midsum- 
mer fishing, and mullet, squid, and men- 
haden when they are in season, and 
therefore obtainable fresh, and not 
frozen. So we rejected frozen mullet 
from the ice house, and took a number 
of the shining menhaden. Van had good 
news, too,—a few really worth-while 
bluefish were lingering at Beach Haven 
Inlet, at the south tip of the island. 


HIS was not a favorite place for us, 

and we had made up our minds to a 
lazy day in the lonely Barnegat dunes, 
but sense triumphed over sentiment 
Van’s advice is never to be ignored 
Even good fishing instinct cannot super- 
sede the advice of a shore man who 
really knows where they were hitting 
yesterday. 

There was only one fisherman on the 
point, far along the inlet. Another party 
arrived as we did, however, and joined 
us. There were deep, stagnant gullies 
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BLUEFISH 


Surf fishing is good sport at any time 


but there's a special thrill, as this 


tale shows, in braving the wind-swept 
beach to make a haul at season's end 


By R. D. CAIN 


on both sides of the protective piling by 
the road, and another deep, dark pool 
back near the bay, where the point was 
so low as to seem beneath the level of 
the ocean. Beyond the pools, small hum- 
mocks or dunes were forming around 
the grasping grass roots. 

We had not fished there all year, and 
there were many changes in the shore 
since our last expedition. Walking 
along, we came to the end of the real 
breakers. At that point, Gil and I 
spotted a good basin, and a hopeful 
erosscut of breakers, so there we 
stopped. Our companions, obviously ex- 
perienced surf fishermen, went only a 
little farther. They had frozen mullet 
for bait, as mullet had brought them 
their excellent bluefish catches of the 
year before. Metal squids, although we 
tried them conscientiously when the 
blues were biting best, had been useless 
this fall. The bluefish were not feeding 
in close schools. 

We rigged up. I used a fish finder, 
with a 7/0 hook. Gil cut a menhaden 

to strips, and we cast in. The baits 
rolled a little. There was, even here, 

me draw toward the inlet, where the 
tide was still flowing in strongly. I 
ilked around the point, casting once 

r twice. There was evidently no good 
rip available, but instead, a furious, run- 
ning tide, over deeps and flats alike. 

\ speck far down the beach developed 
nto a plodding, oilskin-clad figure with 

yr surf rod and dangling, block-tin 

id 

Any luck?” was his traditional 
reeting. 

No,”’ I said, feeling foolish for at- 

pting to cast in such hopeless weath- 

“not much show out in the froth.” 

There ought to be bluefish in that 

igh water,” he muttered, a hungry 

cast seaward, “looks like bluefish 

weather.”” And on he plodded, watching 
creaming seas, ready to seize the 
st excuse for a cast. 

[I decided to “go no more a-rovin’,” 

urned to my post, and pitched in. It 

3 a gray day, but the clouds were 

h and wind-blown in parts, and, once 

1 while, the sun glanced feebly out. 

tide gradually slackened a little, 
surf fell, and our baits held better. 

‘he longer I looked at our chosen 

ing hele, the better I liked it. There 
something in the white-headed surf 

t recalled other good fishing places, 

there was a definite, small basin 
re me where the smoother water 

1 of a goodly depth. In this I cast. 

hopeless, careless feeling about the 
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day changed; I thought, certainly some- 
body on the point will take at least one 
fish to-day,—maybe a big striper or 
bluefish. 

Coots flew across, just over our heads. 
The big, winter gulls gathered close, 
ravenous for the cast-off trimmings of 
our bait. Several white bank skiffs, with 
black lobster pots piled high in the 
stern, drove in from the horizon, close 
around the point, and through the rush- 
ing inlet, riding as only a Jersey bank 
skiff can ride. There were a few sand- 
pipers along the shore. 


IL had what he thought wasa strike; 

I jeered at his optimism. Before I 
knew it, I had something on. When I 
caught up with the slack, I struck. The 
fish fought much like a blue, with some 
inshore runs, and at the surf edge strug- 
gled back and forth. My rod almost 
rattled as I tried, frantically, to keep up 
with it. When I rode it in with a wave, 
I saw a stout body and a high back-fin. 
It looked strange. The wave washed 
back, and I saw it was a fat, small, 
channel bass, with a slight cast of 
bronze, large scales, and a single spot 
at its tail. 

I shouted ‘‘Channel bass!”’ and showed 
it to the others, who had never seen one 
so small; last fall’s run of young bass 
was unique on this coast. That alone 
was enough to make the day memorable, 
to a fisherman interested in the life his- 
tory of these traveling gamesters. 


Gil with the first two blues of the day 
and, left, homeward bound in the beach 
car, well content with the day's catch 


I tossed out again, carefully locating 
my deep spot among the breakers, and 
cast between successive swells to let the 
bait sink where I wanted it to lie. Few 
casual spectators realize how much 
skill, thought, and accuracy are neces- 
sary for successful surf fishing. Gil, 
just south of me, was not located quite 
as favorably to work the small slough. 
I kept good, big, fresh baits on, but lost 
the first pick-up. Then I lost a sharp, 
repeated strike, but shortly afterward 
had another. I returned this one with 
interest, and reeled in. My fish ran 
shoreward a good deal, but, close in, he 
put up the usual, lively exhibition. 
When I slung him out, I found he was 
a 3%-pound bluefish. 

I had to cut another menhaden. We 
gave our companions one, as they were 
dissatisfied with their small mullet. Gil 
had a pick-up, but the bait was dropped. 
The tide by this time was just about 
high. Again, Gil leaned eagerly for- 
ward,—a strike! Again a lift, but still 
he waited. The bait was taken up again; 
he hesitated, then swung back his rod. 
It went double. A 51'%-pound blue 
carried him far down the beach. Landed, 
it fell off the hook. He held it down as 
it snapped at his boot, then safely got 
it up the shore. 

The sun’s silver rays danced briefly 
over the welter of water, then flickered 
out. The three fishermen in the surf 
down the beach, with the gulls soaring 
overhead, (Continued on page 85) 
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PPROPRIATELY enough, Satan introduced him- 

self to me in the dark. I was trekking up the 

Kafue, toward the Congo border, and camped one 

night some five miles from the nearest village. 

About an hour before dawn my Irish terrier, Mike, 
set up a furious barking. As he rushed to the edge of the 
clearing, I grabbed my rifle and hurried out of the tent, to 
find him staring into the bush, growling ferociously. 

In the gleam of the dying fires, I saw two dark forms, 
twenty yards away, whirling in attack and counterattack. 
One of them kept rushing in each time his opponent turned 
away, but avoided close quarters with the other. He was 
trying to hold his adversary at bay, but making no attempt 
to seize him. I fired impartially at the two agile forms as 
they closed again. 

The larger of the combatants uttered the leopard’s blood- 
curdling, coughing grunt, pivoted in his tracks, and vanished. 
The smaller shape, to my surprise, 
dashed straight toward me without a 
sound. I nearly sent a bullet to meet 
him, but Mike dashed in first, and, to 
avoid hitting the terrier, I held my fire. 
Then the strange beast made a light- 
ning bound over Mike, and came straight 
toward me. My finger on the trigger, 
I looked through the sights into the 
amber eyes of a queer-looking dog, who 
lay on his belly facing me, his short 
tail thumping the ground in greeting. 

Astounded, I lowered the rifle, just 
as Mike, who had realized the canine 
character of the visitor, dashed in again. 
The stranger shot aside, as though his 
body were steel springs, and Mike 
landed on the spot where he had been. 
As Mike’s jaws snapped on empty air, 
the stranger uttered a deep, throaty 
growl. His hackles rose, and his fangs 
clicked a warning. Mike took it, and 
backed against my legs with a growl. 
I went forward, holding out my hand. 

At once, the menacing growls ceased. 
The dog dropped on his stomach in the 
dust while I patted his strong shoul- 
ders. The natives crowded round, and 
my head boy shouted excitedly, “It is 
‘Sahtan,’ the devil-dog of Mumbwa, 
which the white man, ‘Capitola,’ gave 
him before he died. Surely we shall find 
he was hunting tonight!” 

“Three Star’’ Manby, whom the na- 
tives called “Capitola,” had died of 
blackwater fever three months before, 
while hunting on the Kafue. I had 
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JUNGLE 


THE RECKLESS COURAGE OF THIS AMAZING 
MONGREL AGAINST THE FIERCEST AFRICAN 
BEASTS MAKES AN INSPIRING CHRONICLE 


heard of his famous mongrel, and how, according to “Three 
Star,” he had held both lion and buffalo at bay, but the 

stories “Three Star’ told when in his cups. I did know that 
he had backed the nondescript Satan against any dog in the 
country in a test of courage or cunning, and that several 
owners who fancied their dogs rather highly had cause to 
regret accepting the wager. The animal now stood before m: 

He was about the height of a collie, with short, slightly 
brindled, but almost black coat, his heavy shoulders and 
sturdy neck surmounted by a broad head with sharply pointed 
ears. He seemed a mixture of terrier and mastiff, and his 
former owner had always asserted there was wild-dog blood 
in his veins. 

When I called his name, the dog reared against me, and I 
saw that there was blood on one thigh. My bullet had passed 
through the hair of the stomach, and nicked the flesh on the 
outer edge of the thigh. After washing the trivial flesh 
wound, I told the boys to take torches and examine the scene 
of the fight. They returned in a few minutes with the news 
that a large leopard had left the spot, and that his trail 
showed a heavy blood spoor. 

So it seemed that Satan had been deliberately holding at 
bay a creature which few dogs would challenge, and that my 
bullet had drawn blood from both. The leopard had been 
creeping on the camp when Satan tackled him, no doubt 
having come upon him accidentally. I decided to use the dog’s 
services in trailing the beast, and, at daylight, we took the spoor. 

For a mile this was easy to follow. Then the blood ceased, 
and on rocky ground it became difficult to trace. The wound 





A leopard slain on an earlier hunt is brought back to a village. It was by the dog's 
long battle against one of these beasts that | discovered Satan's remarkable courage 
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when old Mumbwa appeared in haste. 


obviously closed, but, in all likelihood, the beast 
was bleeding internally, and would not travel far. He 

ild be savage when found—unless death overtook 

1 before we did. Except for Satan’s marvelous scent 

hunting instinct, we should never have found him 

all. Where Mike and the natives were hopelessly 

ewildered, he trotted on without pause or halt, con- 

tinually watching the bush in a way that showed re- 
spect for the quarry. 

Three miles within the forest we reached a small, 
rocky kopje, covered with bush and undergrowth. At 

» foot of it, Satan paused to glance upward, with 
nostrils aquiver. Every line of his sinewy body spoke 
of danger close at hand. 

Sahtan will find the leopard, master!” my head boy 
said. ‘He is clever and brave. Send your dog back and 
watch the other.” 

I consigned Mike to the care of the cook, and the 
natives started to circle the kopje as Satan trotted away 
to the right. After going a few yards, he sprang up the 
hillside toward a huge bowlder which showed above the 
undergrowth, growling as he , 
went. He made a great jump to 
surmount this, but the wound in 
his thigh hampered him, and he 
fell into the bush. Before Satan 
could free himself, a yellow 
shape shot past me, heading for 
the forest. 

I fired at a flash of hide I saw 
through the bush, and the bullet 


flicked a piece of skin from the v 
pard’s back. It turned like a ot hte “4 
flash, and sprang for me. I rece YO, 


jumped aside, but on the rough 
ground I tripped and fell. Had 
the beast followed up, I would 
have been badly mauled. 

At that moment, however, 
Satan disengaged himself, and 
rushed straight at the leopard. Forgetting me, 
the brute crouched to take vengeance on the dog, 
but Satan leaped aside as the leopard sprang. I 
regained my feet to see the leopard twenty feet 
up the kopje, where its spring had landed it. In- 
furiated, it charged down on the dog. Satan re- 
treated, and I waited until the beast drew clear 
of cover. Then, with ample leisure for sure aim, 
I sent a bullet to its heart. It somersaulted to the 
ground, with a valedictory snarl, and Satan stood 
like a statue of vigilance until the final quiver. 
Then he came to me, wagging his 
stumpy tail. 

We had barely removed the skin, 


He had been searching for the dog since 
vn, and had heard my shot. My of- 
s for the dog were in vain, until I 
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As | tripped, Satan disengaged himself, and 
rushed for the leopard. Forgetting me, the 
brute crouched to take vengeance on the dog 
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Natives with the lion at the end of Satan's greatest hunt. As soon as this male had been 
shot, its mate charged us like lightning. Satan seized her wounded leg and held on grimly 


took Mumbwa aside to whisper. That 
night, my Martini carbine and fifty 
cartridges became Mumbwa’s. When I 
left at dawn the next day, I publicly 
paid him three pounds. 

A few months later, Piet, my part- 


ner, closed down our Zambesi store, 
and went with me to hunt in Portu- 


guese territory, but on the second day 
of the trip, he turned in with an attack 
of fever. Shortly after midnight, Satan 
caught the scent and sound of ele- 


phants from a pan on the Ngwesi flats, 
about a mile distant. 


As Mike growled 












beside him, we awoke to hear the stom- 
ach rumblings of the beasts. I warned 
Mike to silence. Satan needed no warn- 
ing. 

At dawn Piet was still too seedy to 
hunt, so I st¢xted on the trail with 
Satan and six of the boys. The broad 
tracks were easy to follow, but they 
held little interest for Satan, who had 
probably never hunted elephants. 
When I refused to turn aside after eland 
and roan, he followed, but with resig- 
nation rather than enthusiasm. 

About an hour before sunset Satan 
went ahead with a little rush, 
and at the same time we 
heard the rumblings of the 
elephants. I ordered him 
back, and proceeded cautious- 
ly with the trackers. Present- 
ly we saw the herd feeding in 
thorn bush just ahead, and I 
soon located a large bull. 


Those barks from beneath its very feet made the bull more 


furious. 
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The great trunk, swinging down, caught Satan 





But unknown to me, a larger bull h 
remained hidden by a clump of ev: 
greens, about twenty yards to my k 
and, as a result of our caution, the 
warrior did not suspect our presen 
When I moved to the left, to take 1 
shot in front, the wind gave the < 
cealed bull the news at the same ti! 
that my shot confirmed it. 

Its trumpet call preceded its rush 
a fraction of a second. I turned to s 
a giant shape, with curled trunk a: 
gleaming tusks, descending on me w 
the speed of a sprinter. About two s¢ 
onds earlier, however, Satan had beg 
to suspect that clump of evergreen 
and he was close to it when the b 
broke cover. Probably because 
knew nothing else to do, he bark: 
wildly in the bull’s path, and ther 
jumped clear. 

Those barks from beneath its vs 
feet made the bull still more furiou 
but they diverted it from its purpos 


The great trunk, coiled for actio 
swung down and sidewise, catching 
Satan and knocking him breathle 


into a bush. 

The bush was thorny, and the thorr 
or the blow roused all Satan’s fighting 
blood. Recovering swiftly, he rac« 
after the bull, which had not lost spe« 
when sweeping its midget foe asic 
3ut I had already jumped to one sid 
out of the wind, and, missing my scent 
the old bull slowed. 

I had a second cartridge in the cha! 
ber when Satan raced in front of th: 
bull again, keeping well out of range 
of that heavy trunk. Trumpeting lou 
ly, the bull quested the air for 
scent, undecided whether to slay 
dog or to seek the human foe he kné 
was near. 

Satan’s 
chance I 


3 


distraction gave me 
(Continued on page 
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M. E. BARKER 


EE adjusted his pack and picked 
up his well-worn Winchester. 
Together we started on our 
sixteen-mile trip over a Maine 
tote road, to our cabin on the 
headwaters of the Aroostook 
River. Every season for a dozen 
years we have gone up there to 
shoot grouse with our rifles. And 
each day we have tossed, as we 
lid now, to see who gets the first 
shot. The loser calls the shot for 
the day. I won the toss. 

“Well, you get the first shot,” 
said Lee. ‘Today, every grouse 
head must be cut off, clean.”’ 

He was letting me down lightly. 
Sometimes, one of us demands 
that the bills be left on the head; 
on another day, that the combs 
be left, and so on. Otherwise the 
shot doesn’t count. 

As we tramped along, a brown 
streak slipped across the tote 
road some fifty yards away. 
“Whoa!” I said, grabbing Lee’s 
arm, “there’s one now.” 

We sauntered up, dropped our 
packs, and moved into the brush, 
ten yards or so, on the trail taken 
by the grouse. We sat on a log, 
and kept as quiet as possible for 
five minutes. Then Lee started 
talking grouse language. The 
sound is made by moistening the 





‘lips, lowering the chin to de- 


crease the inside pressure, and 
sharply opening the lips. Five 
calls are made, with half-second 
intervals between the first, sec- 
nd, and third; the last three be- 
ing made as rapidly as possible. 
An expert can make the sound 
more realistic than a grouse it- 
self, and Lee is an expert. In re- 
verse lip gear, he sounded some- 
thing like this: “Put—put—put, 
put, put.” 

Two or three times he repeated 
this call, then a big, cock grouse 
jumped on a log, not ten yards 
way, and started to walk, jerk- 
ng his head back and forth and 
talking at a great rate. For an 
instant he stopped, as he reached 
he end of the log; my rifle came 
to life, and his headless body fell 
to the ground. For an instant, 
the bird lay quiet, then the wings 
egan to beat a tattoo, ‘Roop 
roop—roop—roop,” slowly at first, 

en with a rising tempo until 

ley seemed to hum. Then, grad- 
illy, the speed and the sound 
ed down until all motion ceased. 

“Well, there’s fresh meat for 

ir supper tonight,” said Lee. 

Grouse were plentiful this year, 
nd we added a bird every couple 

miles, until we camped, that 
hight, beside a leaping brook that 
rossed our trail. For supper, we 
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WITH A 


Deer Rifle 








The author, returning to 
camp after an unusual day 
of shooting, with the birds, 
and the deer gun he used 


broiled one grouse apiece, fried 
some bacon, and soon were asleep. 

However, I recall another 
year when the grouse were wild 
and mighty scarce. During a ten- 
day hunt we killed a mere half 
dozen between us, then stayed 
two days longer to get a brace 
for a friend. 

To me, the interesting thing 
about these trips in the woods, 
was the luck of the game. We 
never knew what was in store for 
us, and the less luck we had the 
more it put us on our mettle. 
Gradually, we learned every foot 
of ground within ten miles of our 
cabin. With increasing knowledge 
of the country came more expe- 
rience of the wily grouse; where to 
find him, how to stalk him, how to 
get him to stop for a shot, and an 
increasing fluency in his language. 

There was a little, sheltered 
slope in Aroostook Mountains that 
we named Grouse Valley. A 
spring, flowing out of the hillside, 
provided a small stream of living 
water. There were several dense 
but small, dry-cedar thickets on 
one side, a tangle of down timber 
on the other side, with here and 
there a small, open glade. That 
place contained grouse, if any did. 

Lee and I often set out at day- 
light to canoe four miles up a 
deadwater, and a small stream, 
and walk eight or ten miles to 
Grouse Valley. After hunting it, 
we went a mile farther, to an old 
logging camp site where we ate 
our lunch beside a_ beautiful, 
mountain brook. Of course we 
saw grouse on other parts of the 
trail, and more than once a deer 
got in our way and suffered the 
consequences of its rashness. In 
those days of scarcity, four 
grouse, killed according to our 
rules, made a red-letter day. 

When other food was scarce, 
grouse frequented a grove of large 
birch trees, behind our cabin, to 
get the tender buds. About an 
hour before sundown we could 
hear them fly into the big trees. 
Then it took some fine shooting 
to clip a head. 

Old logging roads offered the 
easiest hunting, especially on 
frosty, sunny mornings. Some 
days we hunted together, and, 
on other days, each went his own 
way, to come back at nightfall 
with stories of the day’s happen- 
ings. Usually, we had five men in 
the party, and one man spent 
each day in, or near, camp. On 
such a day I was camp cook. 
Having baked a bushel of oat- 
meal cookies, tended my bean- 
hole (Continued on page 79) 
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The WILD TURKEY is aided by exceptional sight and 
hearing, which, with its fear of man and its lack were nothing less than plain 


of curiosity, make it the hardest quarry to stalk 


O become a finished stalker, you 
must, in addition to knowing the 
secrets of silent walking, incon- 
spicuous dress, and using cover 
to best advantage, know the weak 
points of each animal species, and how 
to take advantage of those weaknesses. 

Although all animals and birds have 
habits peculiar to themselves, it is 
never safe to say that an animal will 
always do this or that, for there are 
exceptions to all rules. Anyone who be- 
comes dogmatic about what a species 
will or will not do, is going to have an 
individual of that species make a pre- 
varicator out of him. I shall never for- 
get how a cub bear in the Yellowstone 
Park once made a plain liar out of a 
ranger. 

At the bear-feeding grounds near 
Old Faithful Geyser, this ranger was 
lecturing tourists on bears, while they 
watched the hungry bruins devour gar- 
bage on the ‘Salad Plate,” as the feed- 
ing ground is called. The young ranger 
was closing his address by mentioning 
a few of their habits. 

“Folks,”’ he said, “bears have their 
own minds, but there’s one thing I can 
say without fear of contradiction. A 
bear never descends a tree head first.”’ 

On the feeding ground, one little, 
black cub had chased his brown, furry 
brother up a spruce. Just as the rang- 
er finished speaking, every one started 
laughing, for, at that instant, the two 
cubs came down, the brown one tail 
first, in the customary manner, with 
the little, black rascal following head 
first. In spite of such apparent con- 
tradictions, however, we can be fairly 
certain that, in most cases, an animal 
will do certain things and not do cer- 
tain others. 

Of the great many North American 
game animals and birds, I consider the 
following the hardest game to stalk, 
rating in the order named: 1. Wild 
turkey; 2. Rocky Mountain bighorn 
sheep; 3. Pronghorn antelope of Wyo- 
ming and Montana; 4. Canada goose; 5. 
Wild burro in the Mohave Desert; 6. 
Eastern white-tail deer; 7. Elk of Wy- 
oming; 8. Mountain goats of Montana; 
9. Rocky Mountain bear; 10. Alliga- 
tors in Florida. 
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The bobcat, coyote, wolf, 
mountain lion, wild boar, crow, 
crocodile, and British Columbia 
moose deserve honorable men- 
tion, but the animals listed are 
superior. For instance, all the 
felines feed mostly at night, and 
offer very little opportunity for 
stalking. The coyote and wolf 
also are night feeders. The wolf, 
too, is becoming very scarce. I 
did not include the moose in my 
first selection because I have 
seen too many of them that 





dumb. 

The wild-turkey gobbler truly 
deserves top rank, if we stalk them in 
daylight, without using blinds or de- 
coys. In the first place, the turkey has 
a marvelous eye, and its hearing is al- 
most unsurpassed. It does not have a 
good sense of smell, but its eyes 
and ears, coupled with an alert brain, 
make it a worthy match 
for any hunter. Its lack [~ 
of any curiosity and its 
decided fear of man, can 
be considered its great- 
est assets in eluding the 
would-be stalker. As 
Charley Snow, the Sem- 
inole, once said to me 
while hunting turkeys in 
the Everglades of Flori- 
da, “Turkey see—he go. 
Turkey hear—he go. If 
turkey no see, no hear 
he go anyhow.” To me, 
the turkey has never re- 
vealed even one weak- 
ness that would simplify 
stalking. Yet decoys, calls, dogs, and 
blinds can be used very effectively in 
getting it within shooting range. 

The wary, Rocky Mountain bighorn 
comes a good second. Its eyes surpass 
those of any other creature on the 
American continents. It is wise and, in 
most cases, shows good common sense. 
While I was in Wyoming, making a 
motion picture of wildlife with Ned 
Frost, the guide, I watched a couple of 
big rams on a high divide, through a 
pair of 10X binoculars. The sheep were 
at least seven miles away. They were 
feeding quietly, and looked about the 
size of young lambs, yet, when we 
passed an opening only a few yards 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIG- 
HORN sheep are amazingly 
wary. They can see hunters 
miles away, and flee at once 


wide while descending, one of the ol] 
ones raised its head, looked in our di 
rection, and immediately trotted up th: 
mountain. There was no doubt in m 
mind that the ram had seen us an 
knew that we were human beings. 

On the other hand, we spotted 
sheep, a few days later, on the side of 
a mountain. It was lying quietly ur 
der a ledge some twenty feet hig! 
and, when we came over the ridge be- 
hind it, we moved up within a fe 
feet without disturbing it. We cou 
not see the ram, but I got my bi 
into shooting position, while Ned rolle 
a small stone down the mountain sid: 
to rout the bighorn out. When se\ 
eral rocks failed to get results, Ned 
bleated like a sheep. Still nothing hay 
pened. Thinking the ram had gone, w 
began talking in normal tones, an 
sauntered up to the brink of the cliff 
As I peeped over, I got a glimpse « 
horns. The old ram was as peaceful as 
if there was not a mar 
within a thousand miles 

I nocked an arrow, and 
shot the ram through the 
neck, and it was dead in 
a few seconds. By actual 
measurement, the dis- 
tance at which it was 
shot was less than fifty 
feet. After this, I many 
times got within clos¢ 
bow-range of sheep. In 
no case did I take an) 
particular pains to be 
quiet, nor did I bother 
much about the wind 
Ned told me that, in 
more than forty years of 
hunting bighorn, he never’ worried 
about their nose and ears. Their eyes 
are their chief protection. 

In most cases, the feeding ground of 
the sheep today is about 9,000 feet high 
and this elevation gives the sheep 
great advantage. With its powerful 
eyes it can comb the trails and streams 
miles below. When a sheep has once see! 
you, you might as well kiss it good-by 
because it will leave the country, fo! 
a few days at least. The sheep’s ex 
traordinary eyes and good judgment 
coupled with the natural advantag' 
given it by its haunts, make it worthy 
of second place. If it had good ears 
and if its sense of smell were acutel! 
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Concluding his hints on acquiring the knack of getting 
close enough to your quarry to be certain of dropping 
i+ with the first shot, the author discloses that even 
the species that are hardest to stalk have their own 


weaknesses, and tells you how to take advantage of them 


By HOWARD HILL 


ieveloped, it would be in first place. 
rhe antelope has long-range eyes and 
its sense of*smell is acute. Its hearing 
also is keen, but its natural curiosity 
dropsittothird place. Thisanimalseems 
to be getting wiser as the species grows 
older. I am told by many old-timers in 
Wyoming and Montana that, in the 
early days, you could put a red rag on 
a pole, and lure all the antelope in the 
vicinity to within shooting range. 

The open country, which the antelope 
refuse to leave, is a great advantage to 
them. Many of the Western animals 
once roamed foothills of the Rockies, 
but encroaching civilization has forced 
them to take to the high mountains and 
timber. Before the white man invaded 
the West, mule deer, elk, mountain 
sheep, and even grizzly bear and cou- 
gar were often found in the foothills 
and in the open plains country. Today, 
not one of these animals, with the ex- 
ception of the cougar, ever visits its 
old haunts. 

A valuable asset of the antelope is 
its terrific speed. On several occasions, 
a herd has been followed over dry lake 
beds at the amazing speed of sixty- 
eight to seventy miles an hour. They 
io not have the bouncing motion com- 
mon to most deer and other fast game 
animals, but run like a horse. Their 
hind legs are carried wide apart, and 
they overlap the front feet by great 
distances. The antelope, however, is 
not so alert as the sheep, and, when ex- 
cited, shows little judgment. 
ne interesting peculiarity of both 
the sheep and the antelope is the odd 
arrangement of their eyes. Their eye 
sockets are somewhat more on the side 

f the head than is usual in animals, 
and their eyes bulge considerably. These 
lly protruding eyes enable them to 


lt takes cautious 
stalking to get a 
shot at the sharp- 
eyed bighornram. 
The author with a 
ram he downed by 
putting an arrow 
into the base of 
its neck after he 
had crept within 
fifty feet of it 


and to the 
There is no 
such thing as sneaking up on the blind 
side of an antelope or mountain sheep. 
They haven’t any. 


see almost as well behind 
side as they do in front. 


HE Canada goose is a wise and wary 

bird, feeding mostly in open country, 
and passing the night on large lakes 
and rivers. Nevertheless, any smart 
hunter who has studied their feeding 
grounds, can usually bag one by con- 
cealing himself near one of these places, 
because the birds ordinarily come into 
their feeding grounds at a low altitude, 
within easy gunshot or bow range. If 
you ever allow these birds to settle on 
the feeding grounds, however, you have 
a real job to make a successful stalk, 
for they usually have two or three sen- 
tries out. Once, in a central Alabama 
wheatfield, I lay in a hedgerow for four 
hours, watching a flock of Canadian 
honkers feed over about twenty acres. 
Not once were there fewer than two 
birds on guard. I thought they would 
probably feed close enough to my hid- 
ing place for a chance shot, but they 
were too wise. About ninety yards was 
as close as they ever got. This was 


near enough for a rifle, but very un- 
certain for a long bow. I am convinced 
that the geese depend mostly upon their 
eyes for protection, although they also 
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are known to hear exceptionally well. 

The wild burro of the Mohave Desert 
is not widely recognized as a game 
animal, but he should be. In the six- 
teenth century, Spanish gold seekers in- 
vaded the desert with pack burros, and 
often became lost or perished from lack 
of water. The animals, left free to roam 
the desert, would by smell find some 
hidden spring or seepage in the can- 
yons. These burros began to breed on 
the desert. The California gold rush of 
’49 brought more men to the same re- 
gion, and they, too, had pack burros. 
Some of these mixed with the Spanish 
jacks. It is the strain of Spanish burro 
blood that makes the present Mohave 
jack so wild, and sometimes so fierce. 

I have hunted these creatures for 
four years, and I consider no other 
game makes better sport for the bow 
and arrow. As a food, they are as deli- 
cious as corn-fed beef. Unlike the lazy, 
ungainly tame burro, they are as alert 
as deer, and often use sentries when 
roving in droves. Their eyes are good, 
their ears are better, but their sense of 
smell is unequaled. Often I have been 
scented by them a quarter of a mile 
downwind. Once a burro sees you, there 
is no way to get within shooting range 
except to run it down, and you have to 
have a couple of good horses when you 
attempt that. (Continued on page 75) 
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Loud, the mournful hound, inspects the cottontail that 
the author has just potted from his tree-stump lookout 


By RUPERT E. WEST 


Y FIRST air rifle was pur- 
chased with money I made by 
snaring cottontails. Since that 
distant day, I have hunted 
rabbits in various ways. I have shot 
jacks from horseback on the Texas 
prairie, and I have seen cottontails 
hunted with tap sticks in South Carolina. 

The tap stick is an interesting weap- 
on. When you see a darky walking 
along a railroad track looking for some- 
thing, he’s on the lookout for the taps, 
or nuts, that work loose from the bolts 
which join the rails. With a pocketful 
of taps and a three-foot stick, he can 
always have meat in the pot. It is posi- 
tively uncanny the way he can throw 
one of those taps. A cottontail doesn’t 
have a chance. 

Of course, according to what darkies 
have told me, there are easier ways of 
getting meat. First, you find a place 
where the rabbits are feeding. Then 
you select a smooth rock. On this rock, 
you place a few slices of onion, and, on 
the onion, you sprinkle cayenne pepper. 
The rabbit nibbles at the onion, and, in 
bringing his head down after the in- 
evitable sneeze, knocks his brains out 
on the rock. You can, I have been as- 
sured, get as many as a half dozen 
rabbits in a single night. 

Another way that has been described 
to me of getting rabbits without a gun 
is to select a good, solid log, paint one 
end of it black, and draw a chalk mark 
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The rabbit will 
mistake it for a hollow log, 
and, when the hounds are 
on his heels, will run into it, 


around it. 


and break his neck. A 
passably good artist with 
chalk can get lots of rab- 
bits this way, too. 

But the greatest thrill I 
know is to hunt rabbits 
with a darky who has a 
pack of hounds liberally 
sprinkled with curs. Jake 
is such a darky. 

It was soon after frost 
had killed the pumpkin vines 
that I met him on the street. 
Jake is a lean, lank boy on 
whom charcoal would make 
a white mark. He wore a 
broad grin. 

“What is 
asked. 

“Yas suh. Fo’ bits, dat’s 
what I wants. Yas _ suh. 
Gwine git fo’ bits wuth of 
black-powdah shells. Gwine 
git some swamp scuts, us 
is.’ (Swamp scut is the darkies’ name 
for the large rabbit common to the 
swamp country of the Carolinas). 

“When ?” I asked. 

“Sadday.” 

Saturday was just a day off. I had 
visions of hot biscuits, and rabbit 
gravy. I gave up all thought of the 


it, Jake?” I 


THE WAY 





work I had planned to do, and handed 
Jake the money. 

“I’m going along,” I declared, pri 
ising I would be on hand early Sat 
day morning. 

“You gwine bring Mr. Frank and M: 
Allie, ain’t you?” 

I admitted that I was, for a ral 
hunt without these two friends of ming 
would lack zest. 

“We all gwine be lookin’ fo’ you all 
declared Jake, ambling off with 
grin even wider than before. 

On Saturday morning Frank, Alli 
and I, in my flivver, skidded to a st 
in front of Jake’s house. Jake and his 
brother Sam were waiting for us, Jake 
with an old, single-barreled gun, Sam 
with a double. Jake began hauling 
a piece of rope that disappeared under 
the house. Presently there appeared 
tied to the rope like corks to a trot 
line, a cluster of dogs. There ws 
seven in all, mostly indescribable. Wz« 
piled the dogs into the rumble seat. 
Jake and Sam climbed in with them, 
and we were off. 

After more than four miles of rough 
travel over a side road, we reached 
what Jake called the “deadin’,” a plot 
of cut-over timberland on which a few 
straggling pines still stood. The under- 
growth was dense, but it was sur- 
rounded by open field, partly unde 
cultivation. 

Jake hauled the 


dogs out of t 





Jake and Sam, the darky hunters, who provided most of the game and all the amusement 
on the cottontail hunt in the Carolina swamps, with their hound-dogs of doubtful pedigree 
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rumble seat, and began to untie them. 
The first was a long-legged hound that 
looked as if he might own a drop of 
Walker blood. His ears, however, were 
too short; the cur was too strong in 
him. His name was Loud, a label that 
fitted him to a T. The moment the line 
was slipped from around his neck, he 
propped his mangy buttocks on the 
ground, lifted his muzzle to heaven, and 
let out one of the most mournful yowls 
I ever heard. 

“Talk to ’em,” grinned Jake, as he 
untied another dog. 

This one was a cross between a fice 
and a bird dog. Jake asserted that he 
was a corking-good jumper. He had a 
squeaky voice like a Pom’s or rat ter- 
rier’s. His name was Ace. The other 
five, Lazy, Ranger, Skinny, Bob, and 
Potlicker, really had some beagle in 
them. Potlicker, the last dog to be un- 
tied, immediately made an effort 
to get into the rumble seat, but 
Jake grabbed him by the tail, 
and snatched him back to earth. 

“Sho is crazy ‘bout ridin’,” 
said Jake. “Us all gwine take 
‘em in de deadin’. You all git 
scattered out ’round de aidges, 
‘cause I know dat dey is cotton- 
tails in heah,’”’ he went on as he 
fumbled around in his pockets. 
“Dad gum!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Done 
lef’ my shells t’home.” 

I knew, of course, that he 
didn’t have any shells. He had 
used the “‘fo’ bits’ I gave him to 
buy a pint of “pop skull’ liquor, 
easy to get in that section of the 
country. I gave him a handful 

f shells. 

“Dad gum! Dem’s smokeless,” 
he grinned, shoving one in his 
gun. “Git gone, dogs,” he com- 
manded. 

But he didn’t wait for the 
dogs to “git.’” He led them, Sam 
taking one route, Jake another. 
Allie hurried off to find a good 
location on one side of the 
woods, and Frank hurried to 
the opposite side. I stayed with 
the car. 

In less than five minutes, I 
heard the squeaky voice of Ace. 
He had jumped a rabbit. I heard 
Jake call to the others, and then 

| seven dogs were in full cry. 
Presently Jake’s gun boomed, 

nd I heard an urgent, “Heah, 
ah, heah.” Jake had missed 
his first rabbit. 

The dogs were making music 

w, and their voices were get- 
ting nearer. I was propped 


rainst the car with an eye 
ong the path, expecting to see 
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the cottontail come bouncing along al- 
most any minute. When he did appear, 
he was almost under my feet. There 
wasn’t a chance to get my sights on 
him before he ducked under the car, 
and went scurrying back into the 
woods, a white streak of flying fur. 

The dogs popped out into the road 
just a few feet behind him, yowling for 
all their mongrel lives were worth. 
Back into the woods they dashed. I 
heard the report of a double gun, fol- 
lowed by Sam’s deep, exulting cry. “I 
got ’im, I got ’im.” 

In less than five minutes, Ace had 
jumped again, and a big cottontail fell 
kicking before Frank’s gun. Jake got 
the third rabbit, and I the fourth. Allie 
missed his rabbit with his first barrel, 
but scored with the second. Five rab- 
bits in less than an hour wasn’t at 
all bad. 





a cottontail he just bagged, to the admiration of the dogs 


“Us gwine move down nex’ to de slue 
where dem swamp scuts is,” declared 
Jake, when we assembled to check up 
on our score. We moved on about a 
half mile until we came to low ground. 

“You git up on dat stump,” Jake 
said to me. “Ace gwine jump a scut in 
heah in two minutes.” 

From the stump, I watched the others 
scatter out in search of clear spots 
where they could see any rabbit that 
passed. The undergrowth was dense 
where I was, but the stump gave me 
an advantage. Along the center of the 
low ground was the shallow ditch Jake 
called the slue. There was very little 
underbrush there, and one could see a 
rabbit for 100 yards. 

Jake was walking along this slue, 
yelling at the dogs. I heard Loud sound 
off, and Ace join him, and then the 
pack in full cry. Jake ran in my di- 
rection, figuring that the dogs 
would run the rabbit to the high 
ground. But they didn’t. They 
chased the rabbit across the 
slue, and were going away from 
us. I knew the rabbit would 
eventually double back over his 
trail, returning to somewhere 
near where he had jumped. A 
rabbit will, if he isn’t shot or 
holed. 

Jake evidently didn’t care to 
wait. He wanted to cross that 
slue. The water was probably 
no more than two feet deep, 
and, though the rabbit had made 
it easily, Jake saw it was too 
wide for him, so he hunted 
around and found a pole that 
would reach across. There was 
no bark on the pole, and it was 
as slick as lard. Jake pressed it 
into the mud so it would not 
turn with him. Then, balancing 
his gun in front of him, he 
started walking across. 

He staggered a trifle, just 
enough to throw him off bal- 
ance. Then both feet slipped off 
the pole, and Jake hit the water 
with a splash that sent a geyser 
ten feet in the air. He sub- 
merged completely, in two feet 
of water, and came up sputter- 
ing, without his gun. Hearing 
my laugh, he looked around. 

“It ain’t nuthin’ t’ laff at, Cap. 
I’se liable t’ git newmony or 
rheumatiz fum _ gittin’ wet.” 
Then he thought of something 
more important. “Fo de Lo’d, I 
done los’ dat gun.” With a 
splash, he was back in the water 
fishing for it. 

He found the gun, took the 
shell (Continued on page 68) 
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DOC KNOWS HIS 







ROSPECTS looked bad. The Cali- 
fornia quail season was opening 
in the morning, and Doc Alex- 
ander and I hadn't a dog between 

us. Dolly, my prized English setter, had 
got tangled up in some barbed wire and 
wouldn't be able to run. Doc’s pointer 
was old and hadn't worked for a couple 
of seasons. As for getting another—well, 
just try to get a good bird dog any- 
where, the day before the season opens! 

But Doc hadn't given up hope. “It’s 
too bad about Dolly,” he said. “But 
don’t worry. Go ahead with your plans. 
I'll dig a dog up somewhere.” I took 
his advice and made arrangements for 
the hunt, but I didn’t give up worrying. 
Then the telephone rang. It was Doc, 
burning with excitement. 

“T’'ve got one,” he almost yelled. ‘Got 
a dandy-looking Irish setter.” 

“Never mind what he looks like,” I 
countered. “Is he a good bird dog?” 

Doc’s voice became comparatively so- 
ber. “Guess we'll have to wait and see.” 
There was something in his tones that 
warned me all was not as it should be. 

“Didn’t the owner tell you?” I per- 
sisted. “Where did you get him?” 

“Never you mind,” he laughed. “I'll 
tell you where I got him when I see how 
he turns out. I'll be along about day- 
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Still panting after 
a morning's hunting, 
Rusty looked proudly 
on as Doc inspected 
our line-up of quail 


light and pick you up!” Click! went the 
receiver. Doc can be exasperating at 
times. 

It was hardly light when Doc’s old 
sedan pulled up in front of my home. 
As I stowed my gear 
in the rear, I found it 
occupied by an intelli- 
gent-looking, reddish- 
brown setter. 

“Oh yes,” said Doc, 
leaning over the seat 
back. “Meet Rusty, 
our new hunting dog.” 

To me, at that mo- 
ment, as he lay on the 
back seat of the car, 
Rusty’s lines looked 
pretty fair. I patted 
his head and he 
wagged his tail ap- 
preciatively. As we 
drove off, his head lay 
serenely between his 
forepaws. 

When we reached 
our destination, a 
broad, lonely canyon 
in the coastal hills of southern Califor- 
nia, objects still were indistinct in the 
wakening light. “Here we are,” said 
Doc, jumping out. “Let’s get going. It’s 








Fog settled so quickly that we 
couldn't see the flushed birds 


When the Quail Season Opens in the Morning and 
You Still Haven't Located a Good Bird Dog, It’s Time 


to Take Drastic Measures, as This Amusing Story Shows 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


a bit of a hike to the shooting groun 
and I want to check up on Rusty’s be 
havior before the quail start talking. 

The Irish setter was eagerness itsel! 
For several hundred yards, Doc hel 
him in leash. “Now we shall see,”’ h« 
said, and stooped to remove the leas! 

We continued on up the canyon, th 
setter bounding ahead, leaping wildly 
over obstacles. In a few seconds, hk 
was out of sight. Then his reddish for 
topped a rise almost 300 yards distant 
He paused and looked back. Doc whis 
tled and waved. The dog disappears 
once more, and Doc frowned. But hs 
smiled again when Rusty drumme 
back along the trail, and leaped high at 
his elbow. 

“We're going to have a tired dog be- 
fore the day’s over,” I predicted. 

“Can’t blame him,” said Doc. “Rusty 
been in jail!” 

“In jail?” 

“Well,” Doc replied evasively. “He's 
been tied up a spell, I understand.” I 
was beginning to have my suspicions 
about Doc and his pooch, but I kept my 
own counsel. No good would come of 
starting an argument when there wer‘ 
quail to be shot at. 

Our route led up an easy slope, at ths 
top of which was a rolling plateau. Her¢ 
Doc claimed to have located a big covey 
of valley quail. Rusty’s urge to be 
everywhere at once had subsided some- 
what, and quite often he seemed t 
prefer to travel at heel. Then we wer¢ 
moving along a little, 
steep shelf. To the left 
was a straight-sided ra- 
vine, lined with brush 
too dense for convenient 
hunting, but a compara- 
tively safe retreat fo! 
valley quail that hav 
been scattered by shoot- 
ers. All at once, Rusty 
paused at the side of 
the trail, his receptiv: 
nose held far out over 
the steep slope of th 
gully. To our ears cam: 
the “pitt-witt-witt” 
the ruffled quail, as 
sensing danger, the) 
darted through thé 
brush. 

“Go get ’em, Rusty!” 
Doc commanded, in 
low voice. 

The dog needed no urging. Slowly, h 
footed down the slope and through th« 
brush. The tangled barriers slowed hi 
progress, but Rusty did his work well 
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Thirty feet ahead of him, two pairs of 
wings rumbled upward, toward the 
head of the ravine—Doc’s birds, both of 
them. Twice his 16 bore sounded, and 
both speedsters tumbled into a patch of 
dense brush. 

Four more birds unexpectedly lifted 
from the floor of the gully. One fell to my 
second shot, and I marked it carefully. 
In his excitement, Rusty was prancing 
about in the deep brush, ignoring Doc’s 
emphatic summons. Eventually, we 
were forced to fight our way down the 
tangled hillside. On the sandy floor at 
the bottom, Rusty was collared. I man- 
aged to locate my downed quail, and 
after brushing Rusty’s nose with it, I 
tossed the bird a short distance away. 

Dead bird, fetch!” commanded Doc. 

Still a bit nervous, Rusty approached 
the bird, nosed it a few times, then 
picked it up. After a minute of coaxing, 
he brought it almost to our feet. Doc 
beamed. 

“Who says he isn’t a retriever?” he 
demanded, triumphantly. 

What made you think he wasn’t?” I 
asked. Doc looked at me, a twinkle in 
his eye. 

I just wondered,” he said. 

Doc’s two quail had dropped into a 
broad patch of chaparral which a man 
could penetrate only with difficulty. 
The setter, finally, was persuaded to 
crawl into this heavy cover. After a 
while he barked, then we heard him 
emerging from the opposite side. He 
carried a quail. Doc was disappointed 
when he saw the dog hadn’t retrieved 
both birds. Just as we were about to 
give up the search, I found the lost 
quail suspended in the brush, about 
three feet from the ground. 

“Can't expect any dog to get a bird 
that’s caught in a tree,’”’ Doc muttered, 
in evident relief. 

At length, we climbed to the plateau. 
Here the cover was shorter and scat- 
tered. It was ideal quail country. The 
sun had lifted considerably since we left 
the brushy ravine, and shone redly 
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Doc wasn't any too sure what sort of bird dog he had, but Rusty was eagerness itself 


through the early morning mist which 
was drifting in from the ocean. To the 
west, a smudgy bank hung just above 
the horizon, indicating denser fog to 
come. From a knoll, we surveyed the 
terrain. Through the saturated atmos- 
phere, Doc’s sharp ears picked up the 
faint, musical sound of valley quail 
banding together to greet the sun! 


E NODDED knowingly. ‘“They’re 

right where I flushed ’em last week,”’ 
he declared. “But it’s a tricky spot. If 
they go to the left, they’re bound to coast 
down the slope, and hide in the chap- 
arral. In that case, we'll never get a 
shot. If we can scatter ’em to the right, 
we ought to get some fair shooting. 
The cover out there is low and easy to 
hunt.” 

“What about Rusty? Suppose we 
ought to tie him up until we scatter the 
covey ?” I asked. 

Doc thought for a minute. “It’s true 
he might spoil everything,” he admitted, 
“but perhaps we could get him to work 


| After |lhad bagged 
a brace of Califor- 
nia valley quail, | 
decided that Doc's 
confidence in Rusty 
was soundly placed 





mised that he, (Continued on page 81) 


along the edge of the chaparral, and 
jump the quail from the brushy side. 
Want to take a chance?” 

I shrugged, noncommittally. 

Rusty and Doc struck out toward the 
edge of the chaparral, which we could 
see faintly at the opposite rim of the 
hill. Close to it, they halted, and I saw 
Doc bend low above the setter’s head. 
Then he pointed ahead, and gave Rusty 
an encouraging slap in the ribs. The dog 
started out, his nose low to the ground. 
Several times he disappeared in the 
chaparral, but steadily forged ahead. 
Then he stopped and looked back. As 
Doc started toward him, he trotted on 
again. Then I, too, started out, straight 
toward the patch from which the in- 
triguing calls were coming. 

Unnoticed, Rusty reached the narrow 
strip between the game and the chap- 
arral. A second later at least 150 birds 
roared up from the brush. Straggling, 
they scattered in the lighter cover of 
the plateau. Rusty had turned the trick. 

Suddenly, wings whipped upward al- 
most from beneath my feet, and soared 
away at a sharp angle, only to drop, 
plummetlike, in a patch of short grass. 

A pair of quail waited until I had 
passed, then winged, without sound, to- 
ward the security of the chaparral— 
but only one reached it. Again, an even 
half dozen flashed into the foggy air, 
and the barrel in my hands grew warm 
throwing shot at the fliers. I began to 
feel bulk in my game pockets. 

Without warning, a brace of winged 
acrobats sprang from the mesquite, just 
a few paces from me, only to disappear 
completely as I attempted a careful 
lead. They were swallowed up by the 
fog which slowly was smothering the 
flat-topped hills. Another quail zoomed 
away, but only by sound did I judge its 
position. I had not heard my partner’s 
scatter gun for some time, and I sur- 
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Stop-Off 


for 


TURKEYS 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


NE January morning found me 
hopelessly bogged down on a soli- 
tary country road in one of the 
back provinces of Virginia. There 

I was, stuck good and proper, my car as 
muddy as a tank emerging from battle, 
wheels mired down to the axle, a tire 
stripped off in the scrimmage, and an over- 
heated motor gasping like an asthmatic 
Missouri mule. Two hours in the mudhole 
left me physically and linguistically ex- 
hausted. 

Time was precious. I had driven all 
night to keep an appointment with half a 
dozen cronies who were gathering the next 
day at an old plantation in South Carolina 
for our annual week of bird hunting. Now 
I thought of the wide, broom-straw fields 
of the Low Country, bathed in the soft 
glamour of Indian summer, of the hickory 
fire, hissing away in the big living room of 
the old homestead, of the convivial crowd 
already dribbling into camp for the hunt. 
Under the circumstances, these thoughts 
did not add measurably to my happiness. 

Finally I abandoned the car and struck 
out by shank’s mare over the frozen 
ground. An hour later, I was bargaining 
with a farmer for the use of a white mule 
I saw dejectedly nibbling at honeysuckle 
in a near-by lot. The farmer was busy 
killing hogs, but guessed he could stop. 

Three hours later my car was sorrow- 
fully reposing in the front yard of the farm 
house, looking like the wreck of the Hesper- 
us. The motor was as dead as a doornail. 
A neighborhood mechanic obligingly came 
over and performed an autopsy, mention- 
ing two or three broken parts. Then, to 
add insult to injury, he said he would have 
to go to town for the parts, and would not 
be able to install them before the next 
morning. 

You can talk all you want to about tak- 
ing things philosophically, but, when you 
have a long-planned trip upset by some 
trivial circumstance, it’s precious little 
good philosophy will do you. Certainly it 
is a poor substitute for a Low Country 
bird hunt. 

With rather poor grace, I am afraid, 
I engaged a room at my enforced habi- 
tation and proceeded to catch up with my 
sleep. 

At nightfall, my farmer friend, a wiry 
and keen-eyed little fellow by the name of 
Pankey, called me down to supper. We sat 
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As the reverberating thunder of Pankey's old choke-bore put the turkeys to flight 
| stepped out of the shock of corn and took aim at a hen streaking wildly for cover 


down to fresh, pork sausage, crackling 
bread, and ice-cold buttermilk, with a 
big jar of damson preserves in the cen- 
ter of the pine table. 

“Hep yourself, young fellow. Thar’s 
plenty more whar this come from,” he 
invited. Then, passing me a big platter 
of sausage cakes, he added: “Take one, 
brother. Take two, take three, take the 
whole damned plateful if you want to. 
Got another razorback shoat in the pen 
that wants killin’.” 

But the invitation was hardly neces- 
sary. After Gargantuan helpings of 
sausage cakes and crackling bread, I 
began to feel a kindlier interest in hu- 
manity. 

“By the way, do you have any birds 
in this country?” I asked. 

“If you mean partridges, no great 
shakes. Country hereabouts too poor, 
and not enough farming, I reckon. 
Thar’s a sight of squirrels, though, and 
a smatterin’ of deer, and, by the way, 
what do you say to a turkey hunt to- 
morrer mornin’? You got to pass the 
time while your car’s bein’ fixed, anyway.” 

“Turkeys? Suits me to a T,’’ I readi- 
ly assented. 

“Got a field of corn down on the creek 
flat I haven’t shucked yet. Still stand- 
in’ in the shock. Last week I noticed 
turkey tracks around the shocks where 
they’d been peckin’ at the corn. I been 
layin’ off to sneak down thar, and to- 
morrer mornin’ just suits, young fellow. 
Thar’s one hellacious old gobbier on the 
place I been after for years.” 

“That’s a bargain,” I agreed. 

“Tll get you up at 4 o’clock. That 
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WOOLEN DRAWERS AND A TOUGH-JAWED LITTLE MONGREL 


UNEXPECTEDLY AID A HUNTER IN THIS SPRIGHTLY TALE 


OF TURKEY SHOOTING AMONG VIRGINIA CORN SHOCKS 


ein’ the case, we’d better quit jawin’ 
nd turn in now.” 

Almost before I got to sleep, it 
seemed, something was pulling at my 
eg. I sat up in bed and blinked sleepily 
t a man, holding a lantern in one hand 
ind what appeared to be a pair of 
heavy drawers in the other. I shook my 
head groggily and looked again. It was 
not an apparition, but my friend Pankey. 


"| JIT’S 4 o'clock, brother, and cold 
enough to freeze the tail off’n a 
brass monkey. Wife says you'd better 
put these here on, and it ain’t a bad 
idee. Pretty nigh zero outside, and we'll 
be settin’ still in a blind, you know.” 

For that matter, it was pretty nigh 
zero inside, and I began to repent of 
the promise I had made. I looked curi- 
ously at the drawers Pankey proffered 
me. They were long and heavy and 
warm. 

‘But I’m bigger than you are, Mister 
Pankey. Your drawers won't fit me,” 
I protested. 

“T know, but—” Pankey awkwardly 
shifted feet and grinned, ‘‘but you won't 
have any trouble gettin’ into these here, 
sir. You see, they ain’t exactly mine, 
but if it’s all right with you—”’ And my 
little friend bowed apologetically and 
backed from the room. 

Puzzled at his odd demeanor, I held the 
garment up to the lantern 
light, and I saw the cause 
of the man’s embarrass- 

\ 4 ment. He had brought me 
a pair of his wife’s draw- 
ers! For although Pankey 
was of rather meager 
stature himself, his spouse 
certainly was not. Before 
the day was over I was 
grateful for the odd gen- 
erosity of my gallant little 
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A few feet off, the 
turkey was pecking 
away at our hiding 
place in the shock 


host, and the proportions of his wife. 

When I got downstairs, I found a pot 
of scalding black coffee, hot biscuits, 
and sizzling sausage cakes waiting for 
me. The coffee was so hot it seared all 
the way down, but from the way mine 
host drenched down five cups of it he 
must have been fire- 
proofed inside. 

AS we were leaving 
the yard, I noticed a 
small, nondescript dog 
sniffing at Pan- 
key’s heels. 

“What kind of 
dog is that?” I 
asked. 

‘‘He’s part 
spaniel, I think 
they call it, part 
bird dog, and part, 
well, I'd rather 2 
not say. Anyway, 
Hopper has got a 
whole lot of dog 
in him and he ain’t bad for turkeys, sir.”’ 

Hopper was hardly prepossessing in 
appearance. He looked as if he had 
been sired by a syndicate, and perhaps 
the least said of his ancestry the better, 
but he was such an alert, friendly, little 
animal that I saw no objections to tak- 
ing him along. 

By 5 o’clock we were looking down 
on a small, moon-drenched flat that was 
hedged in on three sides by a pine ridge 
that loomed darkly against the horizon, 
and on the fourth side by the sinuous 
run of a creek and an ivy cliff beyond. 
At intervals of a hundred feet or so, 
stood the pyramids of corn stalks, dark 
on the silvery landscape below us. Pan- 
key proceeded to initiate me into the 
mysteries of his kind of turkey hunting. 

“Take this here lantern,” he said, 
“and find yourself a shock of corn with 
plenty of tracks around it. 
Worm your way under the 
shock and fix yourself up 
comfortable for a good 
spell. Be sure you’re holed 
up so they won't see you, 
and don’t dislodge the 
stalks so they’ll look sus- 
picious. Then make a good 
peephole through the corn, 
facin’ the creek. ‘Long 
about daybreak, or mebbe 
a little later, a flock of 
turkeys ought to fly down 
from that ivy cliff and 
start feedin’ in the field. 
I'll be squattin’ in another 
shock not far away.” 

Following instructions, 


I got down on hands and 
knees, and burrowed three 
or four feet into the shock. 
Then I arranged a loop- 
hole, facing the creek, and 
made myself as comfort- 
able as possible. Hopper, 
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When | came up, Hopper 
had the gobbler's leg 
and was holding on grimly 


ape 


irresponsible little nondescript that he 
was, curled himself amiably at my feet 
and went to sleep. My cubbyhole was 
warm and dry, and I soon began to feel 
drowsy. 


DOZED fitfully, awaking perhaps an 

hour later to find it still dark. Clouds 
were racing ominously across the face 
of the moon, at times obscuring it en- 
tirely and enveloping the little flat and 
surrounding ridges in intense blackness. 
Why, I wondered, did the indefatigable 
Pankey drag me out of bed at least two 
hours before a turkey or anything else 
could see how to eat? I dozed off again. 

When I awoke, a dismal day was 
breaking. The sky was leaden and over- 
cast. From the dry cornstalks above 
me came the soft patter of rain, freez- 
ing as it fell. A marrow-chilling wind 
began to cut through the base of the 
shock, showing scant respect for even 
the voluminous flannels the obliging 
Pankey had supplied me with. But for 
the drawers, however, I should have 
frozen then and there. 

On the ordinary bird hunt, cold 
weather is exhilarating. If you are 
properly dressed, a little exercise will 
make you aS Warm as an oven. But to 
squat like a Buddha in a sleet-covered 
corn shock, with a frost-bitten wind 
playing ‘Pop Goes The Weasel” up and 
down your backbone, and your feet and 
legs dead from sitting in a cramped 
position for hours, is not my idea of 
comfort. 

Huddling miserably in my refuge like 
a rabbit in a wet hollow, I waited. At 
9 o’clock, there had been no sign of 
turkeys. Nothing but sleet and frozen 
silence. No use of being a chump any 
longer, I decided. I would roust out 
friend Pankey, if he had not already 
left, and go to the house to thaw out. 

But, just as (Continued on page 66) 
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George Oaks, New Brunswick guide, who 
could drop a tree on a stake thirty feet off 


N HOUR before sunset I emerged 
from the woods on Black 
Mountain. When I recog- 
nized, below me, a_ section 

that a fire had swept through some 
years before, I realized I had wandered 
a long way from camp. It would take 
me at least two hours to get back, 
traveling by compass; so I had the 
choice of stumbling around the woods 
after dark or stopping at once, while it 
was still light, and making a comfort- 
able camp. I decided to camp. 

A short distance below me was a 
small stream. I followed this to some 
level ground where there was a small 
stand of green spruce. This spot would 
do well enough for a one-night camp, 
so I slipped off my little pack sack. In 
it was a one-quart kettle, containing a 
tin cup, a small bag of tea and lump 
sugar, a waterproof match box, and a 
section of bamboo, filled with mixed salt 
and pepper. In the waterproof grub 
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A good trapping ax— 
the Hudson Bay type, 
with a broad blade 
and small poll. Below 
it, a type of ax fa- 
vored in Maine woods 


By 
WILLIAM 
NEWSOM 


bag were a half dozen thick slices of 
bacon, and some buttered bread left 
over from lunch. I had also a light- 
weight poncho, but, most important of 
all, I had a little double-bitted hatchet, 
with twelve-inch handle, weighing 
twenty ounces. 

I picked out a stand of birches, some 
five or six inches through at the butts, 
and dropped several of them. I cut off 
the tops instead of wasting time hack- 
ing off the limbs, and piled these long 
poles at the camp site. Then I went a 
few yards downhill to the edge of the 
brook for dry wood. There were plenty 
of standing spruce poles, but I took 
some that the fire had killed and the 
wind had toppled over, using the little 
ax to free them of their roots and limbs, 
so I could more easily carry them. In 
the last few minutes of daylight, I cut 
some small balsam-fir and spruce sap- 
lings, and some poles for a lean-to. 

As I didn’t need either warmth or light 
just then, I chopped some dry kindling 
and got a small cooking fire going, 
setting the water to boil for tea. The 
bacon I broiled on a few crotched sticks. 
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Good Ax... 
Good Friend |! 


With toasted bread, I mac 
out quite well. 

Supper over, I built up 
good fire with dry spruce 
branches. This burns to 
quickly for night wood, but 
gives a good light. By the 
light of the fire, I cut th 
branches from the fir an 
spruce, using the latter as a 
base for the bed, and the fir 
for the top layers. I set up 
the framework for the lean- 
to, and, with some cord that 
I am never without, I lashed 
the poncho on the framework 
so it would reflect the heat of 
the fire to the bed. I next cut 


the small ends off some of 


the birch poles, as the butts 

would last longer, and, mix- 
ing these with dry wood, I started the 
all-night fire. I didnt bother to cut up 
the rest of the birch poles into short 
lengths, as I intended to let the firs 
burn them through and then push then 
in as they fell apart. 

Outside of waking up several times 
in the night to pile more wood on the 
fire, I was very comfortable. What 
might have been an awkward situation 
was turned into a pleasant experienc 
by my having that little hatchet. With- 
out it, I would have been helpless, yet 
there’s many a Canadian guide whi 
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A hickory  ax-hand 
blank, ready to be c 
with the lines of t! 
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would consider such a small tool not 
worth the carrying. They can’t see any- 
thing less than a 1%,-pound head with 
a twenty-seven-inch handle. 

George Oaks, the New Brunswick 
guide, who was very proud of his abil- 
ity with an ax, carried one with a two- 
pound head. Its twenty-eight-inch maple 
handle was so flexible you could bend 
it with your fingers. When that blade 
bit in, the chips came bouncing out, so 
cleanly did it cut. George broke them 
loose with a slight twist of the wrist; 
there was no need for prying sidewise 
on the handle. One afternoon, I asked 
him to demonstrate that woodsman’s 
trick of felling a tree so exactly that it 
would hit a stake set in the ground. 

‘No trouble about that,” he answered, 
“Come on out and I’ll show you.” 

At the edge of the clearing, George 
picked out a straight, sizable spruce. 
First, he cleared away all brush that 
might catch his ax, then he cut a five- 
foot stake and drove it upright in the 
ground, about thirty feet from the tree. 

“When the tree falls,” he said, “‘it’ll hit 
that stake right on the nose. Watch!” 
After honing his already sharp ax, 
George set to work, making the first 
notch on the side facing the stake. 
Each stroke of the flashing blade re- 
moved a wedge-shaped piece from a cut 
so smooth it might have been planed. 
When the notch was a little more than 
half way through the tree, George 
Started another notch, a little higher 
up, on the other side of the trunk. In 
afew moments there was a splintering 
crack and the tree started to lean. 
George stepped aside as it toppled. 
True as a die, the trunk struck the 
Stake, dead center, breaking it in two. 
George looked at me and grinned. 

had good luck, that time,” he 
Said modestly. “They don’t all fall that 


Vhen I’m chopping in the lumber 


The author's pet hunting ax with 134-pound head and twenty-eight-inch 
homemade hickory handle. Thesheath and shoulder strap also are shown 


camps in winter,” 
George told me at 
supper, “I’ve got to 
have a heavier ax. 
We used to use a 
five-pound head with 
a thirty-six-inch 
handle—for those 
were the days of big 
trees and long lum- 
ber. But, asthe trees 
got smaller, we found 
we could do better 
with a 314-pound 
head. We can han- 
dle them faster than 
with the heavier  0n¢ of the heavy 
head, and they are wy which in the 
’ a fali replace the 
much handier, eS-  .moaller ones used 
pecially for taking for summer work 
off the limbs. The 
average man doesn’t 
need anything bigger 
than a 212-pound a twelve-inch han- 
head and thirty-inch dle, weighs twenty 
handle, even for win- ounces and is a 
ter cruising.” convenient tool for 

“How about the general camp use 
1%-pound with a 
twenty-eight-inch handle?” I asked. 
That is my own favorite hunting ax. 

“Perfect for spring and fall camping 
trips, hunting, and fishing,’ he said. 
“Tt’s all right for brushing out trails, 
spotting trees, dressing game, cutting 
junks of maple for ax handles, doing 
camp chores, or getting night wood, yet 
it’s light enough for one-man nail-driv- 
ing.”’” Then George asked a question 
that had puzzled me a long time: 
“What's the sense of the crooked han- 
dle you always see on axes in the hard- 
ware stores?” 

That was a mystery to me, till I 
asked one of the country’s largest ax 
manufacturers. 

“There is no reason behind the 
crooked handle,’”’ this maker admitted. 


In high country in 
British Columbia, 


the writer carries 


This light double- 
bitted hatchet, with 


The Tool That to a Tyro is Just a Piece of Steel on a 


Stick Can, If you Follow the Hints in This Article by 
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an Expert, Add to Your Fun and Get You Out of Trouble 














“Our own demonstrator uses an extra- 
long handle, and holds it several inches 
from the end, so as to avoid the down- 
turn. We don’t know why that crook 
is there. It’s simply a fashion, but we 
can’t sell an ax without it.” 

All the double-bitted axes I had seen 
up to that time were fitted with straight 
handles. Then, one winter in the Adi- 
rondacks, I saw a double-bitted ax with 
a crooked handle that had been made 
for a single-bitted ax. I thought the 
man who put in the helve was too lazy 
to make the proper, straight handle, 
and had used a spare from a single- 
bitted ax. A week later I dropped in to 
a hardware store at North Creek. Much 
to my surprise, I found all the new axes 
similarly equipped. So I spoke to the 
proprietor. 

“Does everybody use them that way, 
around here?” I asked. 

“Oh, sure,” he said. “We order ’em 
like that from the factory. That’s what 
the customers want. Fashion, I guess.” 

For handle making, hickory is in a 
class by itself. It grows only in America, 
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Somewhat _reminis- 
cent of the Indian 
tomahawk, these old- 
time broad axes, pic- 
tured at the left, 
with their wide, 
curved blades and the 
straight handles, are 
the kind woodsmen 
use in the process 
of squaring up logs 
























but not in the more northerly sec- 
tions. There, they use rock maple 
to a large extent. Ash is used, 
but it is likely to broom out and 
be rough in the grain. Hornbeam 
is tough, but becomes very slip- 
pery, and it is extremely difficult 
to find one that is not “twisty’’- 
that is, with a spiral grain. Even 
rock maple from the high ridges 
is likely to be twisty. And it must 
be absolutely straight, without 
flaw or knot in the butt, or the 
completed handle will warp. 

One day I went to the “ax-han- 
dle ridge,’’ as we called it, with 
George McLean, who has been a 
pulp wood cutter for sixty years. 
After locking over a forest of 
potential ax handles, George final- 
ly stopped before an eight-inch 
maple. He walked around it a 
dozen times, examining the bark, 
and looking for imperfections. He 
stepped back from the tree to see it had 
no crook in it, and finally announced: 

“This one’s all right, Bill.” 

In a few minutes he had it cut close 
to the ground, just above the swell of 
the roots. From it he cut a three-foot 
length, and split it into four quarters. 
Not the slighest imperfection was visi- 
ble. 

“Pears like we have four good ones, 
anyway,” said George. “I don’t think 
they'll warp on us.” 

“Going to chop out the heart wood 
here?” I asked, for only the tough sap 
wood nearest the bark is used. 

“Might as well,” he answered. “It'll 
lighten ’em up to lug home. I always 





double-bitted ax 
has many uses in the 
hands of an expert. At 
its right, 
model, with a straight 
homemade maple handle 


The 


can build up a knob on the end wit 
composition wood or cord winding, ¢ 


keep it from slipping out of your ha 
Smooth the handle with sandpaper, \ 


it, and dry over a fire several times t 


raise the grain of the wood. Fina 
smooth it with fine sandpaper 


crocus cloth, and give it a coat of raw 


linseed oil to toughen it. 


Fashion plays a big part in the shape 
of the ax head, as well as in the helve 


Hard wood demands a narrow cuttir 


edge, while a wider one is used on soft 


wood, but there are many local modi- 


fications. There is, for example, 


true wedge shape that was used in the 
Maine logging camps. Loggers in othe 
parts of the country wouldn’t use i 
The New England pattern is a modif 


cation of this, and we have different 
models for almost every section of the 


country. One manufacturer makes over 
200 different patterns of axes to mee 


the varying demands, and many 
these patterns are made in sizes fro 








a Canadian 


chop them a little 
wedge-shaped with 
the small end at the 
butt. It makes the 
best handle when the 
tough butt goes in 
the eye.” 
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two to eight pounds. 








That night, we 
roughed them out 
with the ax and, as 
green wood cuts 
more easily than dry, 
we set to work a few nights later with 
our crooked knives to finish the job. 

I never could seem to find factory- 
made handles to suit me. So, for some 
time, I used maple in making my own. 
Then I got hickory blanks sent to me 

from the South, and 
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have used hickory ever 
since. These seasoned 
blanks are too hard to 
work with a crooked 
knife. They have to be 
chopped out and fin- 
ished with a_ spoke- 
shave. If you don’t care 
to tackle the handle- 
making job, you can 
always buy an extra- 











long store handle, shave 
it down, and cut it off 








The top ax has a thin blade and maple handle. Below it is a 
blade from Sweden. The grained ash handle is Indian-made 
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to the length you want, 
which gets rid of the 
downward bend. You 


Some examples of the belt hatchet, showing 
the varied types of handle. Hatchets ut top 
center and lower left are the tomahawk type 


A woodsman from New Hampshire 


would have a stroke if he thought 


had to use the double-bitted felling ax« 


of British Columbia, which have lo! 


slender blades on the end of a four-f 


handle. They need them like that 
reach the center of those big trees. ° 


British Columbian, of course, would be 


equally surprised to see the ax used 
Perry Greene in 
contests—a short, six-pound, dou 
bitted head with a three-quarter-p: 
iron wedge, mounted on a twenty- 
inch handle. Yet Greene tells me he 


his speed-choppin 


a record of going through a hard pine 


log, eight inches square, in 19% sec« 
Another fast worker was an In: 
who was a chopper in lumber ca 


thirty years ago. Men who worked wit! 


him told me he used a five-poun 
with a thirty-six-inch homemade h: 
and woodsmen, by the way, regard 
helve, or (Continued on page 
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Big Game Hunters Who Have 
Had a Particularly Worthy 
Animal Give Them the Slip 
Will Draw Encouragement 
From the Persistence of 


This Determined Old-Timer 


By 
CHARLES C. REN 
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On the author's shoulder, the horns of Old Solitary look 
finer than they did when the elusive old ram still lived 


FIRST saw the big desert ram I after- 
wards called “Old Solitary” late one 
November afternoon, just after one of 
ny dudes and I had turned back toward 
camp from an all-day sheep hunt. Luck 
had been against us. We had seen many 
sheep and some rams, but things just 
weren’t breaking right. 

[wo good rams had popped up to look 

over 400 or 500 yards away—too far 
to shoot. Another, which had been doz- 
ing on a little ledge below us, had 
bounced to his feet and away around a 
point before either of us knew what 
is happening. It looked as if we were 
jinxed. Camp was six miles away, our 
canteens were empty, and, though my 
dude did not complain, I could tell he 

s nearly at the end of his rope. 

We were resting in an old sheep cave 
t the side of a deep, very steep desert 
anyon when, out of the corner of my 
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Setting out from the desert camp for the hard 


Three Tries fora 


eye, I saw a white patch 
moving in little bounc- 
ing jerks up the side of 
a barren, lofty peak 
about 600 yards away. 
“There’s a sheep over 
there, Ed,’’ I told my 
dude. “I can see his 
rump patch. I'll bet he’s 
a big ram, or else he 
wouldn’t be alone. Put 
the glasses on him.” 
‘‘Boy!’’ my dude 


gasped ‘“He’s a ram 
and a big one—the big- 
gest we've seen.” He 


handed me the glasses. 
Look!” 

I did. The ram was 
a monster. He was 
standing still, watching 
every move. The eyes 
of mountain sheep are 
at least as good as hu- 
man eyes that have the 
aid of 8X glasses, and 
you can bet that old 
fellow wasn’t missing a thing. 

Presently he swung around, and 
jumped from rock to rock as he went 
up the mountain side. When he got to 
the sky line, he paused, turned slowly 
around, and gave us one last looking 
over. Silhouetted against the sky, his 
great curling horns stood out beautiful- 
ly through the glasses. I could see his 
horns had an extraordinarily large 
base, great length, and a wide spread. 
All in all, he had what it takes to make 
a fine head, and, from that distance, he 
looked as good as the Ovis nelsoni I 
killed in 1931, which so far as I know 
is a world’s record. 

“Take a good look at that fellow, 
Ed,” I told my dude. “‘You won't see 
many like him. Too bad we can’t go 
after him, but we’ve got to get back to 
camp. It’s going to be dark before we 
know it.” 
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climb to the sheep haunts in the mountains 


Record 


Over to the west, the sun was sinking 
swiftly lower. We could see a vast ex- 
panse of lavender desert, spotted with 
the yellow-brown sands where the ante- 
lope ranged, and we could see the up- 
thrust of other sheep ranges like the one 
we were on. Far out, we could see a 
strip of deep blue that was the lonely 
Gulf of California. Directly north, a 
man who knew his geography could 
identify a few mountains that were in 
the United States. 

Delayed by the beautiful ram, we 
didn’t reach camp until after dark, and 
we had to stumble through arroyos and 
against cactus. My dude, however, was 
not tired. The sight of that grand, old 
ram had acted on him like a shot in the 
arm. He came into camp fresh and gay, 
ate the big meal which Jose Juan had 
ready, and, until we hit the bed rolls, 
he could talk of nothing else. 

Next day we were out after the big 
boy long before sunup. We didn’t see 
him, and Ed was so determined to have 
him that he passed up two very fair 
rams we had the drop on as they ran 
down the canyon below us. Twenty- 
four hours before, he would have been 
tickled to death to take either of them. 

The day following we saw a big, dark 
ram get up below us just as we topped 
a lofty knife-edged ridge a good 3,000 
feet above the desert. 

“It’s the big fellow!” Ed shouted. His 
7 mm. barked three times, and the ram 
sank in his tracks. But, even as Ed 
shot, I knew he was not shooting at Old 
Solitary. The ram he killed had a head 
much bigger than average, but it wasn’t 
so fine as those massive horns I’d seen 
a couple days before. 

“You’ve got a fine old solitary ram, 
Ed,” I said, “but you haven’t got the 
big fellow. Let’s get this boy down the 
mountain, rest up, and try it again.” 

But Ed was delighted, so delighted, 
in fact, that he took the disappointment 
philosophically, and refused to try for 
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the bigger ram again. He was anxious 
to move camp to have a go at mule deer 
and antelope. For the time being, I had 
to leave Old Solitary to his own lonely 
thoughts. 

A couple of months later, I had anoth- 
er party in the same range, and, sure 
enough, Old Solitary popped up and did 
his stuff for Red del Rosario, my head 
guide, and the dude he had out. They 
came back that night with their eyes 
bulging a foot, and declaring that they 
had seen the grandfather of all the 
sheep in Sonora. 

“By George!” exclaimed the dude. 
“He posed on the ridge as if he knew 
how magnificent his head is. If he 
doesn’t look out, I’m going to take it 
away from him.” 


Rv he didn’t. In fact, the party nev- 
er saw that particular ram again. 
It was my turn. The very next day I 
got so close to him I could have hit him 
with a rock—if I hadn’t needed both 
hands to keep from falling into the next 
county. 

My dude and I were working slowly 
along 4 narrow ledge under a great cliff, 
clinging on with hands, feet, and teeth 
when Old Solitary thrust his head over 
the cliff right above us, snorted in sur- 
prised contempt, and _ disappeared. 
When we got to the top, he was out of 
sight. Tracing him by overturned stones 
and a track here and there, we found 
he had plunged down the canyon to the 
right of the cliff, gone around a point, 
and up on the ridge back of us. While 
we were looking for him, he was prob- 
ably watching us. 

But I had got a good look at the old 
fellow, and now knew without a doubt 
he had a grand head. Only a tape-meas- 
ure could tell his exact status among 
record bighorns, but the naked eye alone 





















END OF THE FOUR-MONTH HUNT 
The old bighorn, snapped just as he 


fell among the bowlders on the side ay 


of the ridge. At right, the author's ¢ 
head guide in one of the caves where i . 
the sheep bed down during hot days ; 
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could put him in the first class. 
Then and there I decided that, if 
none of my sportsmen got him 
that season, I'd see what I could 
do. He was an old ram and he 
was probably getting stiff. It 
would be a tragedy to let a fine 
old beast like that fall prey toa 
mountain lion, and have his 
horns remain unrecorded. 

In March, I had ten days off, 
so, when I bade the members of 
my last party adios, I loaded my 
light truck with grub and water, 
took Red and Jose Juan, and lit 
out for the range where we had 
jumped Old Solitary. 

We made our dry camp that 
night by lantern light, and the 
next morning I was up and 
away before the sky had begun 
to lighten with the first glimmer 
of dawn. By the time it was 
light enough to see to shoot, I 
was skirting the bottom of the 
big mountain, keeping my eyes 
open for sheep. I saw a couple 
of ewes, a young ram, and one 
tiny, month-old lamb which fol- 
lowed its mother up a steep slope 
on long, shaky legs. Finally, I 
found where a great ram had 
climbed up a canyon to bed down 
after feeding through the night 
in a desert valley between two 
lofty ranges. 

So up I went. I wanted to go 
high so that, if I saw rams, I'd 
be above them and they wouldn’t 
have a chance to skin out and leave me 
flat-footed below. All that day I worked 
cautiously along the ridges, keeping out 
of sight as much as possible, always 
screening myself with brush before I 
peeked over a ridge into new territory. 
I saw several sheep, but not Old Soli- 
tary. Once Ilooked overa 
bluff and saw two young 
rams, bedded down right 
below me, drowsy and 
happy in their fancied se- 
curity. They never knew 
I had seen them. Another 
time I got within forty 
yards of an old ewe with 
twin lambs. 

It had rained a few 
days before, and several 
times I saw big tracks 
of old rams. Whether 
they had been made by 
Old Solitary, I had no 
way of knowing. But I 





On the lookout for game from a precarious position 
in the kind of country favored by sheep in Mexico 


got back to camp that night without 
seeing the old fellow, and I wondered 
if I wasn’t on a wild-goose chase. Hunt- 
ing sheep is pretty hard work, but hunt- 
ing a particular sheep in a mass of 
cliffs, crags, peaks, and canyons such as 
I was in seemed just then to be the act 
of a foolish and romantic amateur rath- 
er than the plan of a grizzled, old sheep 
hunter like myself. By comparison, 
hunting a needle ia a haystack would 
have been fun. 


HE next day, except that I saw one 

bunch of seven good rams any one of 
which would have made a very nice 
trophy, I had about the same luck. I! 
didn’t shoot, however, as merely shoot- 
ing sheep has long since lost its charm 
I love to see the grand animals, and | 
never tire of studying their habits, but 
I never shoot except at a record, or 
near-record, head. Red, too, had bee! 
out in an effort to see if he could locat: 
the hig fellow, but, like me, he had 1 
luck. All mountain sheep are high! 
migratory and far wanderers. Desert 
sheep are especially so, and I began t 
wonder if: Old Solitary might not | 
thirty or forty miles away. 

Then the last day which I had a 
lowed myself came. In the morning, I 
have to get back to my lodge at Sono: 
ta, Sonora, to get ready to meet a part 
coming in for antelope and javelina 
If I didn’t see Old Solitary, I’d have 
call it quits for a while. 

Again I was out before dawn, 4a! 
again I saw sheep, but not the big f 
low. Once I got above a great ra 
which had bedded down below me. |! 
had not seen, heard, or smelled me, 
something (Continued on page 4 
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Help Increase Wildlife! } 











F you are one of thousands of sports- ly observing a few basic principles of 
men who have noted a decreasing game restoration you Can insure future 
supply of game birds in favorite covers, dividends in greatly improved shooting. 
you will be interested in the Western The time to start is now, this Fall, while 
plan to restore wild life and improve you are hunting in the area to which the 
your sport. plan is to be applied. The first step is 
The plan is based upon the work and a census of the number of birds in the THE SPORTSMAN’S 
study of our own game management area. You then follow the detailed out- AMMUNITION 
staff, at our own experimental game line and instructions covered in the 
breeding farm, and in demonstration Textbook of Game Management which 
areas carefully selected to cover widely we furnish. 
varying conditions. Dotting the bound- There is no charge whatever for the 
aries of these areas are signs, like the textbook or for our services—and when 
one shown above, appealing to sports- unusual problems arise, our trained 
ment» help increase wild life. game restoration staff will help you to 
solve them. We want to hear from you. 
Write—or mail the Coupon. 


: . WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
in you would imagine. By mere- Dept. J-19, East Alton, Illinois 


The \\’estern Game Restoration Plan 


m0 r much less of your time and 
Ciort 





N CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. J-19, E t Alton, : 
mail your TEXTBOOK OF GAME MANAGEMENT with ! ' Hbeslown 
Restoration Plan. SuperX “pel 
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FTER a hot summer indoors, I 
needed no second invitation to 
make a hiking trip through the 
Adirondack wilderness. From 

previous visits, I recalled the beauty and 
grandeur of those woods and moun- 
tains, and this time I determined to 
bring back a picture record of the high 
spots of the trip. I wanted photographs 
that would show the people at home 
what the country was like; views that 
would serve as souvenirs, and, perhaps, 
as evidence to convince doubters that 
my stories of any fish I might catch or 
trails I might climb were not entirely 
imaginary. 

Although I knew exactly the kind of 
camera I would like to take, there was 
little time and less money. And so, 
two days later, I started out with three 
enthusiastic companions, and the only 
two cameras that could be scared 
up among us. One was a 2A Ko- 
dak, boasting an F/6.3 lens, and 
the other an older Kodak of the 
same size, with an F'/7.9 lens. Load- 
ed with modern panchromatic film, 
and used only on shots they were 
capeble of getting, I knew that 
they could still be relied upon to 
get good photographs of most of 
the things worth taking. Our only 
accessory was a medium-yellow 
cloud filter for the better Kodak. 

I had decided to try some de- 
veloping as we went along. Many 
ruined negatives on previous expe- 
ditions had taught me that light- 
ing conditions in the forest are 
tricky, and I wanted to learn more 
about outdoor exposures at first 
hand. As weight is a serious mat- 
ter on a hiking trip, I had to de- 
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Fine Photos 
with Simple 
Equipment 


Here, except for developing powders and thermometer, isa complete outfit 


for developing inthe woods. Left, a print made onthe scene by the author 


By 
KENNETH M. 
SWEZEY 


Developing snapshots on 
the spot with a portable 
outfit, four hikers find 
a way to prevent failure 


on tricky trails photos 







Greater accuracy and steadiness in short time exposures 
can be obtained by supporting camera against a tree 


vise a developing outfit that would 
as light as possible. 

By eliminating all but essentials, and 
making some of the regular equipment 
do double duty, I found that sixteen 
pictures, or two rolls of size 116 filn 
could be developed with chemicals a1 
extra equipment weighing less than 
ounces. After the film had been 
veloped, the weight would be reduc: 
to two ounces or less. 

The trays were water-resisting 
per picnic dishes. Four of them weig 
only an ounce, and eighteen may 
bought for a nickel. One is needed { 
the developing solution, and one for t 
fixer. The film can be rinsed in 
clean pot. 

For convenience, and to save weig 
the Kodak fixing powders were put 
in separate, small, paper wrappers. ‘ 
kind of wrapper held one oul! 
(four level teaspoonfuls) of h 
powder, another one-sixtee! 
ounce acidifier powder. One « 
of the packages was sufficient 
make four ounces of fixing solut 

A darkroom light was improv 
by cutting a disk of ruby fa 
from an old, candle safe light, § 
ing it to a ring of cardboard, 
inserting the ring under the 
cap of our regular flash light. 7 
metal film clips, to keep the 
from slithering out of our ha 
while we were running it thr 
the solutions, completed the ki 

Armed with our two camé 
developing outfit, and trail n 
and with forty pounds of ot 
duffel on each of our backs, w‘ 
last left car and roads and set 

A driz- (Continued on page 
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His budget says ‘no to 
expensive hunting trips 


A NEW TYPE OF CAMERA and film 
makes inexpensive home movies pos- 
sible. A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné- 
Kodak Eight Film runs as long on 
the sereen as 100 feet of amateur 
standard home movie film. The Eight 
makes 20to 30 black-and-white movie 
“shots”—each as long as the average 
scene in the newsreels—on a roll of 
film costing $2.25, finished, ready to 
show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, 
sturdy—costs but $34.50. As easy to 
use as a Brownie. 


‘iIne-Kodak 


.. home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 


TOBER, 1936 


} UNTING is the thing he likes to do 
best. But economize though he must, 
there’s no longer any need of his miss- 
ing the thrill of a movie record. The 
development of a new type of camera 
and film has made it possible. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight takes home movies 
at a fraction of their former cost...makes 
them available to everyone. With the 
Eight, and its special film, movies are 
no longer expensive... they are within 
easy reach of your budget. And as easy 
to make as snapshots. 
Find the secret of inexpensive movies 
... discover the Eight. See a Ciné-Kodak 


Eight at your dealer’s today. 


Now gorgeous full-color Kodachrome 
for Ciné-Kodak Eight 
Just load your Eight with Kodachrome, and 
“shoot.” Color movies are as easy to make as 
black-and-white. No extra equipment is needed 
for all ordinary shots. The color is in the film... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 




















Fine Photos with Simple Equipment 


(Continued from page 42) 


zling rain, which lasted until after we 
reached Twin Brooks, our first objective, 
kept us from taking any pictures until 
the following morning. Then we shot 
every interesting subject about camp 
the preparation of breakfast, the signs 
that marked trail crossings. 

Of our ten rolls of film, four were 
Plenachrome and six were Panatomic. 
Plenachrome is slightly the faster in 
daylight, and is highly sensitive to green. 
This we chose for shots when deep in 
the forest, where all the light that pene- 
trates is filtered by the leaves. The Pan- 
atomic film, which is only weakly sensi- 
tive to green but very sensitive to red 
and orange, was used for the open shots. 
Panatomic was chosen because of its 
finer grain, and the greater latitude it 
allows in exposure 

The first two rolls of films—one of 
each kind—-were used to make exposure 
experiments. For the shots on which we 
were fairly certain of the lighting, we 
made two exposures, one that we thought 
correct, and one four times as long. On 
a distant mountain scene, in bright sun- 
light, for example, we made one exposure 
at 1/100 second, another at 1/25 second, 
the stop in both instances being F/16. 
From previous experience, we knew that 
at least one of these negatives was bound 
to give a good print 


ITH subjects in mixed light and 

shade or in dense woods, it was more 
difficult to judge correct exposure. To 
get some clue, we made three trial ex- 
posures, the third at one quarter of 
what we guessed to be the correct shut- 
ter speed. Since our shutter had only 
three automatic speeds—1/25, 1/50, and 
1/100 second—longer exposures had to 
be timed by counting seconds. 

Because of the difficulty of timing 
hort, bulb exposures accurately, we de- 
liberately made the shots in the deep 
woods longer than the lenses required, 
by stopping down to F/22. This brought 
a greater depth of picture into sharp 
focus. At F/22, with a faint sun shining 
above the trees, exposures were made at 
4 second, 2 seconds, and 8 seconds. For 
these shots, we steadied the camera by 
holding it firmly against a tree. 

The first bit of natural grandeur that 
relieved our plodding, next day, was 
Hanging Spear Falls of the Opalescent 
River. We left the trail just long 
enough to snap a picture. As the sun 
was bright again and there were no deep 
shadows, we took a chance with just one 
shot—1/100 second at F’/11. 
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On the trail to this point, we had been 
hemmed in by trees. Now, at Flowed 
Lands Dam, the trees parted, and before 
us lay a thrilling panorama, whole 
mountains blazing with brilliant yellow, 
orange, greens, and flaming reds. We 
could not pass up the chance to snap it 
as a memento of the trip. 

After supper that night at the lean-to, 
I hauled out the developing kit, anxious 
to see what luck we had. The night was 
dark and clouds hid the stars. For safe- 
ty, I laid out the two trays under the 
roof of the lean-to. The brook water 
seemed clear enough, but I filtered what 
I needed through a piece of absorbent 
cotton, held in an improvised paper fun- 
nel. With the little photographic ther- 
mometer, it tested 66 degrees, ideal for 
developing. 

I put about four ounces of water in 
each tray, and into one dumped the 
developer powder, mixing it thoroughly 
with a clean stick. In the other tray, I 
mixed, first, the large fixing powder, and 
then the smaller one of acidifier. 3e- 
tween the trays was a pan of rinse water. 

I developed a roll of Plenachrome film 
first, seeing by the converted flash light. 
A film was unrolled, the paper backing 
detached and discarded, and a metal clip 
attached to each end of the film. Hold- 
ing the clips, I carefully ran the film, 
emulsion side up, back and forth through 
the developing solution for five minutes. 
Then I ran it through the water, rinsed 
it about in the fixing solution, folded it 
loosely back on itself, under the solu- 
tion, and left it there for ten minutes. 

The exposed Panatomic roll was de- 
veloped similarly, except that no light 
could be used, everything being manip- 
ulated by feel, and timed by the luminous 
numerals of my watch. 

All that remained was the washing 
and drying. To save time, both rolls 
were washed at once in a cooking pot 
To insure removal of the hypo, the water 
was changed six times at five-minute in- 
tervals. Pins were then used to 
fasten one end of each roll toa 
roof beam. The other ends were 
weighted with the two film clips. 
After sponging excess water from 
the films with damp cotton, I 
left them to dry. 

The results were highly in- 
structive. Although the shots of 
open vistas and in clearings had 
been printably exposed, both at 
the time we thought correct and 
at exposures four times as long, 
the shots in the woods indicated 


amazing under-exposure. The short 
exposures had left the film almost bla 

In pictures taken in direct sunlig 
there was tremendous contrast betw 
light and shadow. If I printed these 1 
atives to show the detail in the shado 
the light parts would be a washed 
white. If I printed them so as to s} 
detail in the light parts, the shad: 
would be masses of solid black. The | 
way out was to use the softest pa 
obtainable, slightly overexposing the 
per and underdeveloping it. 


Y THESE experiments, we found 

formula for the remaining eight r« 
With the sun fairly bright, we co 
safely take distant scenes at 1/100 
ond, with the stop set at F/il. W 
Panatomic film and the cloud filter 
length of the exposure could be doub 
by reducing the speed to 1/50 sec: 
Near subjects, with dark backgrour 
might be given 1/25 second at F/11 

In the dense woods, it was easier 
underexpose than overexpose, so we 
ured on the long side. With a fair s 
above, exposures might run as high 
12 seconds at F/22, equivalent to 6 
onds at F/16, or 1 second at F/6.3 
fairly open woods, exposures might 
as short as % second at F/22, or 
second at F/6.3. 

Avoiding extreme contrast would 
always be easy. Taking snaps in 0} 
sunlight or in complete shadow was « 
solution. Waiting for a cloud to co. 
the sun, or for a period just before s 
up or after sundown, was another. F 
close-ups without violent contrast 
slightly hazy day was preferable. 

Armed with this knowedge, we hi 
on. A week after we set foot in the wi 
we climbed back into our car—dirty, | 
whiskered, and aching in every joi 
but still hypnotized by the lure of 
mountains. 

Two weeks later, I developed the 
maining films, and discovered that 
inexpensive cameras, used with o1 
nary common sense, had delivered 
goods. We had pictures that would b1 
back memories of our experience in t 
wilderness for years to come. 















Two snaps taken under difficult lighting. In both 
the chopping scene and that of the lean-to, careful 


studies had to be made to avoid extreme contrasts 
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First Make Your 
Fish Drunk 


" O CATCH a bird, sprinkle salt on 
Ti: tail,” grandmothers were fond 
of telling youngsters. The modern- 
ized version of this, as I learned in Ha- 
waii, is to get your fish drunk or so full 
of dope you can pick them out of the wa- 
ter. You don’t need hooks, lines, or sink- 
ers. You may use a net if you are too 
lazy to bend over, but just the bare hands 
are all you really need in this extraor- 
dinary method of getting fish for sup- 
per. By chance I learned this trick, 
which is rarely used today and only in 
the more isolated parts of the territory. 
Invited to go fishing with a Hawaiian 
friend, I showed up with a full assort- 
ment of tackle. 

“You might as well leave all that junk 
here,” he informed me. “You won't need 
it today.” 

We tramped a mile to the shore, over 
several stretches of rugged lava. Every 
now and then my Hawaiian friend 
stopped to pull small bushes out by the 
roots. No explanation was forthcoming, 
even though, by the time we reached the 
sea, he had an armful of the bushes. 


— this armful of akia and 
auhuhu bushes—as I later found they 
were called—my friend pounded them for 
15 or 20 minutes between two heavy 
stones. After pounding, he carefully 
stripped off the bark, and discarded the 
wood. For another five minutes, he 
pounded the remainder into a slightly 
moist, greenish pulp. That pulp con- 
tained a substance so powerful as to 
drug the fish into insensibility if they 
were not removed from the water at the 
peak of their narcotic jag! 

He scooped up a double handful of the 
pulp, and put it in a small, gauze sack 
which he placed in the water. This proc- 
ess he repeated until his supply was ex- 
hausted. The crystal-clear waters of the 
small pool gradually assumed a slightly 
greenish tinge. Fish appeared within 10 
minutes after the pulp had been placed 
in the water. For the first few moments 
they swam about slowly. More and more 
fish appeared. As the powerful drug be- 
gan to work, the fish gradually ceased to 
swim, and floated to the top or remained, 
listless, a foot or so beneath the surface. 
The time had come to haul them .in. 
Scores were scooped up in the bare hands 
or in asmall net. The catch totaled some 
hundred specimens, ranging from a few 
inches to 2 ft. long. 

This way of taking fish doesn’t seem 
very sporting, but, fishing, with the old 
Hawaiians, was not sport but necessity. 
Drugging fish was a simple means of 
keeping the larder stocked when the 
weather was too bad for them to go out 
along the reefs in their outrigger canoes. 

Apparently, fish killed by this drug 
can be eaten without danger. The Ha- 
waiians have been doing it for many 
generations. The akia and auhuhu can 
be used only at certain times of the year. 
At other times their narcotic power ap- 
pears to be lacking, for goats, cattle, and 
horses eat the bushes without harm. 

Auhuhu is a small shrub from one to 
3% ft. high, growing in the open, on 
rocky ground of the coastal regions, and 
on valley slopes. It grows best in dry 
sections from 300 ft. to 1,000 ft. above 
sea level. It is a heavy-leaved perennial, 
which bears fruit after heavy rains, and 
dies back in dry weather. Akia is not so 
highly prized as awhuhu for fishing, but | 


is more common.—Earl M. Welty. 
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DENTYNE’S AN AID [0 BEAUTIFUL TEETH. Fx. 


plorers marvel at the strong, white teeth of savages—their teeth 


are kept healthy by foods that require plenty of chewing. Our 
soft, civilized foods give teeth and gums too little exercise. 
That’s why many dentists recommend Dentyne as a daily health 
habit. Its firmer consistency invites more vigorous chewing 


keeps mouth tissues firm and healthy teeth sparkling white. 


YOU NEVER TIRE OF DENTYNE. fits coodness is inex- 


haustible— A delicious, aromatic taste that’s just indescribably 
good! For many discriminating men and women Dentyne is 
the only chewing gum. They appreciate its superior quality — 
its delightful, lasting flavor and the smart flat shape of the 


package that slips so neatly into pocket or purse (a feature 





exclusively Dentyne’s). 


Keeps teeth white — 
mouth healthy 





DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM 
































































TEACHER’ | 
HGALAND CREAM 
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Teacher's is a man’s 


Scotch, with an honest, hearty taste. 






Its tang has a mellow mildness 
that instantly appeals. For friendly 
times...and any times... it is 
the connoisseur’s choice. The men 
who demand good whisky are 
the best friends Teacher’s has. 
Made by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lid. Glasgow & Lendos 


Sole Agents for the United States 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 











Three Tries for a Record 


(Continued from page 40) 


made him uneasy. He got to his feet, 
bounced up on a rock, and looked over 
the country below him. He made a fine 
sight as he stood there—a bronze-gray 
statue, with chunky muscles rippling 
under sleek hide. His horns were big at 
the base, and had a nice curl. For a mo- 
ment, I was tempted to take him, but I 
didn’t. The ends of his horns were badly 
broomed and broken, and Old Solitary 
had perfect points. Finally I sneaked 
away, leaving him standing there below 
me. Like all mountain sheep, he had 
expected danger only from below. 

By noon, it was pretty warm, so I lay 
down in a sheep cave, made by a big ov- 
erhanging rock, ate my sandwich, and 
took a long drink out of the canteen. In 
a few minutes I was dozing. 

When the shadows began to lengthen, 
I was up and away again on my ever- 
lasting hunt, but by this time I was be- 
ginning to believe I was chasing rain- 
bows. 

At the top of a ridge I stopped, using 
the glasses carefully. Finally I saw a 
sheep—a ram, probably, since it was 
large. It was lying screened partly by 
brush and hidden partly by rocks about 
150 yards away. I watched carefully for 
five minutes, hoping to get a glimpse of 
its head, but the animal didn’t move. 
Then I decided that the only chance I 
had was to come down over the ridge 
and take a crack at it when it got up, 
if, by any remote chance, it was the old 
boy I was looking for. 

So I pussyfooted down the steep slope, 
my basketball shoes quiet on the rock. 
A little more than 100 yards from the 
sheep I dislodged a stone, and the sheep 
was up and running. My heart almost 
jumped out of my mouth. It was Old 
Solitary. There was no mistaking that 
head. 

I took a crack at him as he bounced 
broadside between a couple of man-high 
bowlders, but I heard the bullet smack 
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against stones. He was out of sight fo: 
three or four jumps, then I caught 
glimpse of his rump and shot again 
Have you ever taken a snapshot at 
quail, and, even though you _ didn’ 
know, you were sure you’d connected 
Well, that’s the way I felt about that o! 
ram. I didn’t see him stumble or flinc! 
and he was only in sight a split second 
yet I felt down to my toes that he wa 
mine. 

I waited there with rifle ready, but h¢ 
didn’t show up, and when I walked ove: 
to where I had seen him last, he wa 
lying among some bowlders, stone dead 
The bullet had struck just below ths 
root of the tail and had penetrated clear 
through to the lungs, where it had blowr 
up. He was probably dead by the tims 
he hit the ground. 

3ut what a head he had. Now that he 
was down, I could see that it wasn’t 
quite equal to the record ram I had 
taken in the Pinacates, but I didn’t have 
any doubt that he was among the first 
ten Nelsoni on record. The base mea 
ured seventeen inches against seventee! 
and one-half for my great Pinacate ram 
and the curl of his horns were forty-on: 
and forty-one and a half against forty 
five for the record. His perfect point 
contributed, of course, to the length 

But there I was with a fine sheep 
high on a mountain top. I had to ge 
down. I took the head, and left the cai 
cass there, because it was the head I 
was after, and I was alone. I went ba: 
to where I had first seen him, after set 
ting the camera, and jumping back t 
where he lay so I could pose with him 

Next morning, before I skinned out 
the head, I posed with it again while Red 
operated the camera. Then I went bac! 
to get ready for a party. I wish some on: 
who didn’t already have a fine head 
could have got him, but such is the luck 
Anyway, I’m proud of Old Solitary and 
I'll never forget him. 
















“We'll Have to Go into the Other Room to See the Head" 
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46 This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising. sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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disturbed my thoughts. A wedge 

lards went by within what would 

een easy gunshot with the proper 

But what was the use in just 

g them? The flock streamed 

wind. The leader signaled with 

cet wings, and the squadron hung for a 

nt over the willows that fringed 

ke. A shotgun boomed, and one of 

jucks dropped. That would be the 

I pushed into the cat-tails. Guns were 

ng ceaslessly over the lake. Con- 

by the uproar, the waterfowl scat- 

ered in uncertain flight. Mallards 

d high over the feeding grounds, 

whizzed back and forth in panic, 

ind now and then a lone canvasback 
bed to safety. 


IX mallards jumped just ahead in the 
S t-tails, reached the peak of their 
and leveled off for the get-away. 
I fired both barrels in rapid succession. 
feather dropped. If some one got 
llard from that flock, it was not I. 
As a mallard marksman, I was probably 
ting less return for more effort than 
yne on the lake. All I could do toa 

k was to increase its speed. 
The lawyer was waiting for me at the 
ferry, with the boat. One look at him 
I could tell he was a happy man, 
upon whom fortune had smiled. At 
feet lay four fat mallards and a teal. 
Step on it!” he cried. “The ducks 
all gathered around Duck Island. 

What shooting we'll have over there!” 

Wait a minute,” I complained. “TI 
in’t kill a duck if it perched on the 
of my gun. My boots are full of 
er, and the chills are chasing all over 
ack. Where’s that bottle?” 

He fumbled around his shooting-jacket 
et The expression on his face 
ged from calm confidence and 
ed anticipation, to uncertainty, and 
to panic. 

It's gone!” he confessed. “It must 
dropped out of my pocket when I 

W picking up my ducks. But don’t 

it too hard. I'll square it with you. 

my gun. I’ve got all the ducks I 

want, anyway. We'll go over to the 

d, put out the decoys, and I'll call 
lucks for you to shoot.” 

won’t take it,” I objected. “Maybe 

ven't got any ducks, but I’ve learned 

on. Next time I'll check my equip- 

before I leave the house. But just 

W h me the rest of the day. I'll killa 

yet with those No. 8’s.” 

ick Island is a low promontory of 
marsh grass, and willows, pro- 

ng out into the widest part of the 
Duck food there is abundant, and 
pot is a favorite feeding place for 

W rfowl. Across from the island, a 

bluff shelters the shore line, fur- 
ng a natural refuge for incoming 

Two hunters were just leaving 
ipper end of the island as we pulled 


= 


t our limit,” they boasted. “Plenty 
icks here, but you have to shoot fast 
ey swing in from the bluff.” 

put out our decoys, and shoved the 
into the cat-tails for a blind. The 
er insisted that I shoot from the end 
e boat nearer the bluff. Almost at 

a flock of ducks appeared over the 

and came swinging in. Bright 
ers glistened in the sun. Mallards! 

e lawyer coaxed them with his best 





One Duck Too Many 
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page 13) 





duck talk. The leader saw the decoys, 
and in came the flock. Then, just as the 
birds were about to stick out their feet 
and raise their wings for the landing 
they became suspicious, banked their 
wings, and started desperately to climb 
I rose, fired twice, and brought down 
just one feather. 

“That settles it. I’m not going to stay 
here and spoil your shooting.” I told the 
lawyer. “I’m going to go to the other 
end of the island, and have a lot of fun 
playing popgun, all by my little lone- 
some.” 

Out I went into the muck and tangle, 
headed for a patch of cat-tails on the 
point. Just to add to the screwiness of 
the day, I stubbed my toe on a sunken 
log, and measured my length in the 
muddy water. That made it a lot easier 
for the cold wind to get in its licks. Only 
a duck, cleanly killed with my quail 
loads, could console me for such a day 

Down the wind came one duck, a mile 
high, and going fast. My eyes were full 
of tears from the wind, but I led that 
bird a good distance, and pulled. The 
duck stopped as though it had hit the 
side of a building, and plunked into the 
water about fifty feet out. That was a 
shot. I was already too wet to be finicky, 
so I started out ofter it. A voice hailed 
me, and a boat pushed out of the cat- 
tails. 

“T’ll pick him up for you, 
unknown benefactor. 

In he came with the bird. 

“Thanks a lot,’ I said gratefully. “I 
wouldn’t have wanted to lose that duck 
He was so far up he looked the size of a 
sparrow, and I brought him down with 
quail shot at that. He’s my only bird 
today.’ 

The stranger picked up the duck from 
the bottom of the boat, and held it for 
me to see. “I’m a game warden. You'll 
have to come with me.” 

Now all day I had been firing at ducks, 
all of them a whole lot nearer than this 
particular bird, and I hadn’t dropped 
one. And, then, when I finally connected 
on a bird, so high in the air I couldn't 
tell what it was, it had to be a wood 
duck. 


Red Lights Catch Worms 


ISHERMEN who use worms for bait 

will be glad to learn of a new discov- 

ery that will simplify catching them 

As bait fishermen know, the best 
time to catch these worms is in the 
evening, after a heavy rain. If the 
weather man doesn’t oblige with a rain 
storm in the afternoon, and you want to 
go fishing the next day, you can induce 
the worms to come out of their burrows 
by sprinkling the ground liberally with 
a garden hose, just before sunset 

When conditions of moisture and tem 
perature are favorable, the only difficulty 
in obtaining the worms is that the light 
of your lantern or flash light will cause 
them to slide quickly back into their 
Here is where the new discovery 
comes in. Worms haven’t eyes, but the 
forward parts of their bodies are ex 
tremely sensitive to white or blue light 
They are, however, not at all sensitive to 
red light. So, if you use a red lantern, or 
a flashlight with a red lens, or with its 
ordinary lens covered with red paper 
the worms will pay no attention to the 
light.—Arthur Grahame 
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KEIN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason, you are not pleased with 
your Buck Skein, I guarantee to give you 
your money back—as I have guaranteed 
millions of other Buck Skeins. 

“When the sudden whistle of wings means quick 
gun action, you should not be conscious of your 
hunting clothes; your eye, your arm, your whole 
body, should be attentive to and concentrated on 
the birds With this thought in mind, hunters 
guides, old timers and well known sportsmen told 
me how to design my new Buck Skein Jacket... 
You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. 
You are dry. You are bone dry, because my exclu- 
sive DuPont process makes Buck Skein 100% 
waterproof. Laboratory tests, with water pressure 
equal to that of a fire hose, prove that not one drop 
of water can seep through the fabric. Even the 
seams are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak 
(patented) 

Ic is winter... early morning . . . and it is freezing. 
You are wearing no bundlesome sweaters, no lay- 
ers of vests. Yet you are warm and comfortable. 

Your attention is concentrated on the game,” be- 
cause your Buck Skein is insulated apuiaee. cold. 
Any undue perspiration is either carried off by a 
hidden vent in the pocket, or absorbed by the 
warm fleece inner lining. And note these protec- 
tive features: adjustable wrist straps; two big fist- 
ed reinforced pockets; large storm collar; heaviest 
lalon Slide Fastener made. 

In upland hunting it goes through the ge with- 
out a scratch or crackle. And it wears like the hide 
of one of Frank Buck’s elephants. Yet in spite of 
its hidden toughness, Buck Skein fabric is soft, 
pliable and light in weight. Cut full. Washes beau- 
tifully Colors: “Arctic” Blue, (Navy) and 

Honey” Brown 
Buck Skein is a handsome jacket for work or gen- 
eral wear. So, GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 
However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 

| see that you get your Buck Skeins prompto, 
and prepay all carrying charges myself. $s ever, 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D10, New York City 
See that I get my Jacket as checked below: 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $5 
Colors:“‘ArcticBlue’”’_or“ Honey Brown” 













Give chest size, . 
Here’s my check [J or money order (1 
: ey refunded if not satisfied) 
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Rifles for Deer and Bigger Game 


IG game hunters at this season 
are thinking about new rifles, 
and putting the old ones in 
shape. It may be interesting, 

therefore, to see just what a deer rifle 
should be, what a real, big game rifle is 
like, and what the man back of either 
gun could do with it. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said it was 
not the rifle that killed the game, but 
the man who directed the sights. Nat- 
urally, the rifle which would kill an ele- 
phant wouldn't hurt a deer if you missed 
the deer. We have to keep that in mind 
in the selection of deer rifles. Most of us 
know that, within its range limit, the 
easiest rifle to hit with is a .22 caliber, 
and not an Alaskan bear rifle. The bear 
rifle, we know, will kick like the hind leg 
of a vicious donkey—with the difference 
that the donkey might miss us, but the 
rifle never will. 

If the above is true, it might be possi- 
ble to select a deer rifle of moderate 
weight, and without undue recoil, which 
would be amply powerful for a beast 
that weighs only 150 to 225 lb. Hence, it 








is likely that an all-round rifle, which 
will handle all kinds of American big 
game, yet which is primarily a deer 
rifle, would have advantages. 

So many white-tails, a woods deer, are 
killed within 100 yd. it hardly seems nec- 
essary to have a rifle with a killing wal- 
lop at 300 yd. The mule deer of the 
Rocky Mountains is a different beast 
but, when talking of deer, we will have 
in mind the common deer of this country. 

Before we get into the questions of 
velocity, power, and trajectory, we had 
better discuss actions. The problem of 
actions bobs up the minute three deer 
hunters get together. Is the automatic 
best, or the slide, the lever, or the bolt? 

Automatics are adapted to deer shoot- 
ing, and some of them to larger game 
The man who has not acquired much 
skill in rifle shooting may think he can 
make amends for poor holding by speed 
of fire. Others regard speed of fire as a 
poor master, and likely to betray us in a 
pinch. I think, myself, that shooting too 
fast, with either a rifle or a shotgun, is 
likely to lead to wild shooting. The auto- 
matic is not popular 
with trained riflemen. 
Regarding speed of fire, 
I have always held that 
the automatic, where 
the caliber is not too 
large, will fire three 
shots to the pump-ac- 
tion’s two, that the slide- 
action will fire three 
shots tothe lever-action’s 
two, and that the lever- 
action will fire three 
shots to the _ bolt-ac- 
tion’s two, or maybe 
more if the lever-action 
man has been brought 
up with his gun. How- 


; ay ever, every man is en- 
-_ _o ~ - a ti “wad P ® 
eee a - itled to his c 
= ee t ) his wn opinion. 
‘> Ny pea. Past . The slide-action rifle, 
; <4? nF. ot fiers. notwithstanding the fact 


A steady kneeling position. The 
shooter is sitting on right foot 










More secure is the 
sitting position, the 
one in which a hun- 
ter seems able to 
improve the fastest 


that many hunters are 
accustomed tothe mech- 
anism from having used 
a shotgun, is not in 
great favor. The feeling 
seems to be that the 
mechanism lacks power 
in forcing home its 
loads, and in ejecting 
spent shells. My own 
experience would not 
warrant any such con- 
clusion. The only high- 
powered rifle with slide 
action is the Remington 
Model 14. I used one of 
these three years, and 
never once had it balk 
me, either on deer or 


oO ea running rabbits. This 
Sere = 





gun is light, and, in use, 
has more the feeling of 
a shotgun than has any 





Chas. Askins, Jr., shooting offhand, one 


position the hunter is compelled to master 


other rifle. It is a fine rifle for w 
shooting, and particularly for sho: 
running deer in cover. Strangely enoug! 
though a good deal lighter, it deve 


much less recoil than an automatic wit! 


a similar cartridge. 

The lever-action we have had wit! 
for, say, 50 years. Among Western d 
hunters, it is as popular now as it 
was, and no other action would be « 
sidered by most old-timers. The 
fine line of lever-action rifles has lat 
been extended by the .348 Winche 
which seems to be the best of the 
This rifle has shotgun fit, shotgun 
ance, and, for its weight, handles 
fast. Being powerful, it should find v 
acceptance, not only among deer h 
ers, but also among those who hunt 
largest game. Other good rifles are 
Savage Model 99, in .300 and .250 cali 
with 100-grain bullet. The Winche 
Model 95 is a good rifle using the K 
cartridge, but it is clumsy comp 
with the .348. 

The bolt-action is adapted to the: 
powerful, most popular big game 
deer cartridges made in this cour 
There is nothing wrong with the 
except that it is a bit slow in ave 
hands. It is the rifle preferred by 
expert, and it is the only action ada} 
to hand-loading, for its camming ac 
will remove tight cases, or seat tl 
when no other action would har 
them. I have tried that out to my < 
plete satisfaction. When high-pows 
shells expand to a certain extent, le 
actions may leave you in the woods w 
a disabled rifle. Shoot with hand-l 
on the range as much as you like, 
in the woods, (Continued on page 
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SPORTSMEN OF 
WORLD RENOWN 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews amazed Mongolian nat- 
ives with the performance of his Savage Rifle on his 
historic expeditions into the Gobi Desert. In the 
hands of Harry Caldwell, adventurous missionary 
in China, a Savage Rifle rid many a far Eastern vill- 
age of man-eating tigers. Captain Paul Curtis, fire- 
arms expert and sportsman, says his Savage Model 
99 is one of the finest rifles he has ever used. 


And so with many world-renowned sportsmen and 
explorers. The experience of experts like these con- 
firms your own sound judgment when you buy a 
Savage Rifle or Shotgun. 


Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle 


Every inch a modern hunting arm. of “Hi-Pressure” steel. Made in 9 
Note the clean-cut “streamlined” styles, 5 calibers, including the fam- 
shape of the receiver, free of all ous .250-3000 and .300 Savage. 
sharp angles and projections. Easy Illustrated above, 34 gpee 
to carry. Compact, rotary type mag- Model 99-T. 

azine. Extremely accurate barrels 








Model 40 Hi-Power Rifle 


A trim, gracefully designed bolt stroke. Savage accuracy in barrels 
action rifle. It has many refine- with raised ramp front sight base. 
ments that aid the hunter in fast, Fourcalibersincluding % 1q°° 


accurate shooting. Short, easy bolt the 30-Gov’t-06. 


Standard design. New models with Cutts Compen- 


Automatic Shotguns sator or Polychoke built in. Model 740-C illustrated. 


NEW MODEL 740-C SKEET GUN—12 Ga. 3 Models 720 and 726 — Field Guns. 12 and 16 
shot. Special barrel with Cutts Compensator Ga. 3and5 shot. $37.50. 
correctly attached. Reduces recoil, aids in quick 
recovery for second shot. Full beavertail fore- 
arm, handsomely checkered. Price, complete 
with spreader and full choke tubes, 858.00. 
Savage Arms Corporation Dept. 523, Utica, N.Y. 


Write for 7 
SAVAGE CATALOG “ 


of Savage Rifles and Auto 
ic Shotguns for all kinds 


SPORTING ARMS  [ercinensoacs 
I e of ballistics will help 


ToMe (Tale | Mel Mist - Mail 


you 
and AMMUNITION 6% se 
you intend to do 
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Shooting from prone, the best possible position. Hunters, however, rarely get a chance to use it 
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don’t use them in any gun except a bolt- 
action. No rifle should be more accurate 
than a bolt, because it permits of closer 
chambering. 

In giving the accompanying table of 
ballistics, space prevents mention of any 
cartridge except those that appear to be 
the most popular. It is unnecessary to 
include all makes, since the figures for 
one make are the same as the others. 

Many other cartridges might have 
been added to the list. Some of them 
such as the .38/55, .38/40, and .44/40, are 
obsolete or should be, yet see more or 
less service as they have for 60 years. 
Again, the list might have been extended 
to include the .32 Special, .32 Remington, 
33 Winchester, .303 Savage and others, 
but they are all a good deal alike in bal- 
listics and effectiveness on game such as 
deer. In the .30/30 class, I do not like 
light bullets to assure penetration. As far 
as bullet energy is concerned, the lightest 
weapons classed as deer rifles, are the 
.25/35/117 Winchester and .25 Reming- 
ton. Many of them are still in use, and, 
while I'd use one of these guns if I had 
no other, I would not deliberately choose 
one in preference to a .30/30/170. In the 
hands of a fairly good rifleman, who 
uses some care about where he places 
his bullets, the .30/30 class has ample 
power for deer and like game. 

In looking over the table of deer car- 
tridges, it might be thought that some of 
them have pretty high trajectories over 
the 300-yd. range. That is true, but these 
are deer rifles, mostly for use in the 
woods. How many deer did you ever kill 
in the woods at distances longer than 200 
yd? I never killed one myself at that 
distance. A trajectory of only 3 in. over 
a 300-yd. course, as in some cartridges, 
such as the Swift, is great for some pur- 
poses. But, if we tried to obtain the 
Swift velocity of over 4,000 ft. a second 
in a rifle carrying a bullet of more than 
150 grains, we would find ourselves 
minus a hat after the first shot. That is 
why certain rifles are listed together and 
called deer rifles. These arms should 
weigh from 7 lb. to not over 8 lb., have 
ample power for the game, and light re- 
coil, so that they can be shot well from 
any position. A 2-in. trajectory is well 
enough, but what good does it do us in 
offhand shooting at 200 yd., where our 
bullets are likely to land anywhere with- 
in a 15 in. circle? Woods rifles should be 
sighted in at not more than 150 yd. and 
just as often at 100 yd. The trajectory, 
and, for that matter, the accuracy, need 
not be finer than we can take advantage 
of. If the best we can do in the position 
we have to take is to place our bullets 
in a 6-in. ring, a rifle which holds a 6-in. 
ring, in trajectory and accuracy, is all 
right for us. Of course, the finer the ac- 
curacy of a rifle, the better for any of 
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us, and the flatter the trajectory the 
more likely we are to hit where we look. 
But, when we come down to cases, the 
rifle which places 10 shots in a 6-in. ring 
is going to kill just about as many deer 
at 200 yd. as one that placed all shots 
in a 2-in. ring. As far as power is con- 
cerned, we do not need 3,000 lb. of strik- 
ing energy to kill a 200 lb. deer. One of 
the best deer rifles I have ever shot is 
the .335 Remington with 2,250 lb. of 
striking force, and a _ bullet heavy 
enough to carry through. 

Most of us like, or imagine we like, 
ample power, so that whatever we hit 
will surely be killed, even if the bullet 
doesn’t land precisely where we meant 
it to. Anyone who feels like that can 
pick his rifle from what I term all-round 
rifles. Some of these are very good deer 
rifles, but most of them are intended for 


DEER 





Cartridge Bullet | Muzzle 














any large game, including Alask 
brown bear, moose, and elk. The pow 
runs from 2,500 to 4,000 lb. Those mark 
in the table with an asterisk, other th 
the Dubiel 280, have been used on Af 
can game, elephants, lions, and rhii 
Nothing is too big for them. 

In selecting a rifle, we must keep 
mind that a .404 has more than 40 
of free recoil, and that, for the work vy 
wish our rifle to do, we may be able 
find one with 20 lb. or less recoil. T 
Springfield is a popular rifle with go 
reason. The .300 Magnum has a bett 
and stronger case, with a bit mo 
power, while the .280 has more pow 
and a flatter trajectory. 

About sights I have some unorthod 
notions. I believe that all sights a 
good, but that some are better for o 
purpose than for another. Open sigt 
have been so generally condemned th 
rifle makers are getting afraid to u 
them. Why should that be? Can’t a: 
thing be hit at all with open sight 
Such sights were used by pioneers, a 
other riflemen, for 150 years, and 
body discovered they couldn’t hit an 
thing with them. We are told that pe: 
sights are not only far more accurat 
but faster. A fine peep sight helps : 
curacy, no doubt, but I do questi 
whether it is faster. 

The fastest rifle for snapshots a1 
running shots is an arm that fits a 
balances like a shotgun, having an ops 
rear sight with a coarse notch in it, ar 
a large, ivory-bead front sight. As suc 
a rifle comes up, the cheek settles to t! 
comb, and the eye takes the line, 
without an instant’s hesitation. W 
never have to pause to find our gan 
through the peep, and then start 
swing on it, but (Continued on page 
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| Muzzle Trajectory 
Weight | Velocity Energy 200 yd. 300 yd. 
(Grains) | (Feet-Seconds) | (Lb.) | (Inches midway) | (Inches midway 
} 35 Winchester ? 2 350 430 4 Os 
R n 350 435 4, 0.5 
50 Savag 87 2950 =| 10 
50 Sav 0 670 B: 3 8 
270 W r 30 3,160 885 45 
270 W 50 775 02 78 
65 mr 29 400 . 54 8.8 
10 Winchester , 00 } 4 
30 Remington 50 0 4.68 c 
— °) 850 | tc 4 r 
30/40 Krag 50 560 | 83 42 
300 Savage 50 00s 430 3 5 
300 S 2 80 2,400 0 8.9 
35 Remington 200 2,250 0 4 0.5 
ALL-ROUND RIFLES 
7 mm. Mauser 50 | 3 | 7.5 
270 Winchester 0 60 : | 4.5 
30/40 Krag 80 2,500 00 2 9 
30/06 0 3,000 2.3 7 
30/06 80 700i g 6.7 
30 N ” 80 2,860 270 2.3 4 
48 W r ; 2920 84 3 7 
348 W r 00 2,535 8 S 2 
35 Winch r 50 195 0 4.5 
35 Newton 50 2,660 730 2.9 34" 
| .276 Dubiel 7 2.800 | Og 2 
280 Dubiel 80 3,000 600 2. , 
300 Magnum 0 550 80 2.44 6.26" 
375 H. & H 00 2,450 4.000 2.86 fae’ 
405 Win r 300 2,200 | 0 4.75 2.7 * 
404 Er 400 2.125 406 3. 7 
*Powerful big game cartridges 
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TO BRING GAME UP VLE 


The 20-power Draw Tube Scope lets you study 
your game—size, conformation of head, etc.— 
even from a distance. Also excellent as hand 
telescope for all outdoor sports. Exceptional 
as small-bore spotting scope. Only $30. 
Web carrying strap, 75c. 








7x35 Binocular, $86. 

Ideal all-purpose glass 
for hunting, touring, 

outdoor sports. 


‘ 


ae. ¢ 
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FOR YOUR EYES! 


How often you’ve wished you could lift yourself right 
across a valley—or down to the very edge of the track at 
the finish—or out onto the bay as the outboard racers 
come roaring around the buoy. Next best is to be able to 
see as Clearly as if you were there. You can do just that if 
you have a binocular—a fine binocular—one with extra 
width of field, sharpness and brilliance of image, light 
weight, easy balance, and rugged, abuse-resisting con- 
struction. And that description perfectly fits the world- 
famous binoculars bearing the Bausch & Lomb name. 


* 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


40-page deLuxe Catalog;tells how 
to select a binocular; describes 
features of eleven Bausch & Lomb 
models. 6c in stamps. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co.,296 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


At right, Bausch & Lomb N. R. A. 
Spotting Scope—the choice of rifle 
champions everywhere—from $55. 
Tripod, $10.50 extra. 


BAUSCH &L 


THE WORLD’S 


( 


TOBER, 1936 


BEST BY ANY TEST 
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YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


ae 7 
IN US LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 
SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite ““US”’ Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


























YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a 
vulcanized product and 
will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “‘US”’ hunting and fishing 
equipment. Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 






United States Rubber Company 
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are swinging as the rifle comes up, as 
with a shotgun. But how much accuracy 
can we expect in deer shooting or in or- 
dinary rifle practice? That depends on 
the eyes behind the sights. 

In my own shooting, when my eyes 
were a little younger, I had no more 
difficulty putting 10 shots from an open- 
sighted rifle in a 3-in. circle, than I did 
through a fine peep sight into a 5-in. 
circle. That being so, a man is just 
about as likely to kill his deer at moder- 
ate distances with one kind of sight as 
with the other. If he has to shoot off- 
hand, which is frequently necessary in 
deer shooting in the woods, hitting is 
far more dependent on a good hold and 
let-off than it is on fine sighting. 


HIS, however, is not to suggest that 

peep sights are not better for the aver- 
age man than open sights. Most of us 
today are brought up with peep sights, 
using them on all target work, and we 
feel lost without them. The peep is just 
a trifle slower than the open sight, but 
that may be just what we need to steady 
us before aiming. Actually, there is 
nothing wrong with peep sights, and 
they have plenty of advantages. 

For example, did you ever see an open 
sight with micrometer adjustments for 
elevation and windage? Those microm- 
eter adjustments are a big help. We may 
want to change ammunition, and nobody 
ever changed from one make of car- 
tridge to another and found his rifle cen- 
tering in the same spot. But, if he knows 
his sight, all he need do is to click over 
so many inches or half inches, or so 
much up or down, and he knows he 
will be right in the 10-ring. He couldn't 
do that with any open sight that I ever 
saw. Then, too, light affects peep sights 
less than open sights. 

Every hunter ought to consider tele- 
scope sights. Looking through a high- 
grade ’scope sight, with its great light- 
gathering power, a man feels the entire 
landscape and everything in it has al- 
tered amazingly. Everything stands out 
clearly and definitely. Shots can be de- 
livered accurately at objects which 
could not even be seen with the naked 
eye. 

‘Scopes are two kinds, target or 
hunting ’scopes, and each has its defi- 
nite use. The hunting ’scope used by the 
big game hunter is usually 24%X or 3X. 

In a high-grade instrument, the target 
shooter gets a field of vision ample for 
his purpose, but the game shooter needs 
more. Glasses for deer and big game 
need a field about 40-ft. wide at 100 yd. 
Given such a glass, the hunter will al- 
ways find his mark the instant he looks 
through it, aiming taking no longer than 
with other sights. 

No target shooter or hunter who has 
an accurate flat-shooting, long-range 
rifle, can take advantage of those quali- 
ties unless he puts a ‘scope sight on it. 
With such a glass and a rifle such as the 
Dubiel .280 or the Winchester .270, game 
ranges that used to be limited to 200 yd. 
can now be increased to 300 and pos- 
sibly farther. Nevertheless, such an out- 
fit is better adapted to open mountain 
and plains country than to the woods. 

But, whatever the sights, and the quality 
of the rifle, its accuracy, velocity and 
power all are wasted unless the hunter 
knows he can shoot. It is advisable to 
do some practice during the month pre- 


ceding the opening of the big game s 
son. The only position which need 
be practiced very much isthe prone. Ar 
one who shoots prone at a target « 
hit game from that position, provided 
has a chance to assume it. 

The kneeling position is the easiest 
assume, next to offhand. It is also | 
most unsteady unless a man can 
down and sit on his foot. A lot of 
would find this difficult to do. It is w 
to shoot occasionally from the kneeli: 
though, just to learn what can be do: 
It demands precisely the same traini 


as offhand, is harder to learn, but more 
reliable when body and legs are trained 
to it. Ten shots a day for 30 days ought 


to enable a man to stay in a 6-in. ring 


100 yd. with all 10 shots. That is good 


enough for game shooting, because, 
all shots go into a 6-in. bull, a lot 
them will hit right around the cent 


Dry practice is beneficial. Just take the 


position, have the target up at the usual 


100 yd., then sight the unloaded gun, an 
pull the trigger. 


A more popular, as well as more s: 
cure, position is sitting. A good shot 


who has practiced quite a bit from that 


position, can keep ten shots at a 100 yd 
in a 4in. ring. That is plenty goo 


enough for game shooting, but would : 


win any small-bore matches, where wit! 
some rifles and some sights 10 shot 


should land in a 2-in. ring. I think a ma 


progresses faster in the sitting than any 
other position. The nice thing about 


sitting is that it often enables us to se¢ 
our mark above the grass and low veg 


tation, which the prone shooter can’t 


The offhand position is difficult to 


learn. Most of us, when young, acquir 


some skill standing, with our .22 rifle 


First-rate shooting is to stay in a 6-ji! 


bull at 100 yd. Nine men in 10 can’t do 
that, but they may keep five successive 
shots in the bull, and they will hardly 
have to shoot more than that. In dee! 
shooting, about two-thirds of our shots 


have to be taken standing. We must 
therefore, learn to shoot that way 
Game may be alarmed, and it is a cass 
of shooting on the instant, or neve! 
Again, the game may be running. Prett! 


good practice for running shots is 


shoot rapid-fire at a stationary target 


getting off five shots in 10 seconds. T! 
means no dwelling on the aim. 

After practicing at a bullseye target 
is well, if at all possible, to get out in! 
the woods, where there are no deer, a 
try out your skill at various marks 
guessed distances. Take shots at a s} 
on a tree, at a rock, or at anything tl 
can be seen, distinctly or indistinct 
Decide how far away the mark is, h: 
for it according to the distance and y« 
sights, fire more than one shot—th! 
if you like—then pace the distance 
check the range, and see where you ! 
See if those three shots group togeth 
Having learned that you are reliable 
100 yd., take marks at 150. If all sl 
land within 5 in. of where you mé 
them to at 150 yd., try the same thins 
an estimated 200 yd. By and by, un! 
*’scope sights are used, you will get ba 
so far that you will feel darned 
certain about hitting. 

The more we learn about our rifle : 
about ourselves, the more reluctant 
will be to take chances beyond our < 
skill, and beyond the flat range of « 
rifle—Chas. Askins. 
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INSTANT AIM A “SPLIT SECOND’ 


GIVES YOU LATER 


THIS TARGET IS TOO LATE 


Make this Circle Test 


OIE 


Cover the four circles above with your hand or a piece of paper, then 
incover them peat Note which circle you see first. It will be the 
third from the left. Here’s the reason: The eye automatically centers 
ny object and involuntarily finds the center of a small circle. You 
look through—not at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of 
the front sight and you swing it quickly on to the target. Much less 
of the target is concealed and there is no “blurring.” 


Reversible notch piece, with 
white enamel diamond, gives 
choice of two “U” and two 
“V”’ shaped notches of dif- 
ferent sizes. Adjustment in 
height is secured by means 
of a double step elevator 
and the sliding notch piece. 


Marble’s Sporting Leaf Sights 
Spring in base holds the leaf 
ceieg ok firmly in upright or folded posi- 
- tion. Has two “U"’ and two “V’ 
shaped notches, different sizes, 
with white diamond, and is re- 
versible. 


—with this 
Fastest Sighting 
Combination 
Known 


Marble’s Sheard 

“Gold” Front Sight 
and , 

Marble’s Flexible 


Rear Sight 


Improve your marksmanship with 
this combination of Marble’s 
Sights. Especially in hunting, where 
the target often appears suddenly 
and moves rapidly, you will find sighting 
easier, surer and a “split second” quicker. 
Instead of trying to see three different ob- 
jects at different ranges—rear open sight, front 
sight and target, you simply look through 
the peep to the gold bead and center it 
on the target. 


MARBLES 


Flexible Rear Sight 


— is the only one having an automatic joint. When- 
ever the sight is struck on front or back, the coiled 
spring in the hinge returns it instantly into posi- 
tion for shooting or it can be locked down if 
desired. A simple lock holds disc stem true 
and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable 
discs screw into stem. Price $4. 

The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight—shows 
the same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and 

will not “‘blur.’’ Price $1.50. 


Standard 
Front Sight 


" Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight No. 71—Full Buck- For all American- 


if held firmly, up or down, by the long flat spring horn. Also made in Semi- mz 
versible notch piece with “V’ and half round Buckhorn. Price, any ry 
tches, easily elevated. Price $1.25. style, $1.50 each. Pr 


ade rifles. Ivo- 
or gold bead. 
ice $1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Marble Sights, order direct. Mention style and give 
make, model and caliber of rifle on which sight is to be fitted. Write for FREE Marble Book. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG, CO., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


+ FOR EVERY HOUR 
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{ WATERPROOF TEST 


A hose was turned 
r 














= 
_ 


le for 24 contin 

is hour ind no 
drop came through. 
eather was rubbed 
y from un 


Sewees 


LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


»stern 
aterproof Leat! 
er Garment are 

iranteed to be 
absolutely water- 
proof and to stay 
ft and pliable 
no matter how 
ften exposed to 
vet weather 
YOUR MONEY 
BACK if not 
100 atisfied 






HUNTING COAT 
Six years of proven servi 
Acknowledged by hunters 


from Canada to Louisiana 
aus the finest hunting coat 
money can buy Made of 
special Buffed Horsehide 
which undergoes a six 


months’ waterproofing and 
tanning process. Stays soft 
and pliable after being wet 
Light in weight Will 


BREECHES 


give lifetime service 

Lined with tongh den Absolutely the most 
im Windproof and ! tical and durable 
warm Dark Olive hunting pant made 
Drab color. Free arn Waterproof, wind-proof 
action Large blood burr-proof. Keeps seat 
proof game pocket nd knee dry Com 
Ideal for duck, rabbit fortable in mild weath 
or bird hunting. Made er; warm in sub-zero 
to your individual meas eathes I are vise 
ure at factory direct a ht Lined 
prices Order blank | " Also full length 


tells you exactly how 
to mensure 





SHEEPSKIN 
VEST 


HUNTING 
CAP 





Rust-Proof Sheepskin GUN CASE 


Write For Catalog 
l Mid-Werte Line of 


1 order blank 


Berlin Glove Co. 


60! Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 
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By W. V. HENDERSON 


HOTGUN loads should be designed 

to get the best patterns possible 

with good penetration, the least 
amount of leading, and short shot string. 
Unfortunately for the shooter, not every 
shell approaches this ideal. Leading, in 
particular, is difficult to get away‘ from. 
Any time a load shoots dry in a gun you 
will have leading, and plenty of it. 
Sometimes it is merely a matter of 
changing ammunition. On one occasion, 
after shooting a string of 200, I found 
both barrels leaded, in a nearly solid 
sheet, from chamber to muzzle. After 
cleaning them thoroughly, I changed to 
another make of shell, and had no fur- 
ther trouble. So, don’t be too quick to 
condemn a barrel for leading—it may be 
the shell. By cleaning the barrel thor- 
oughly, removing the lead with a brass, 
gauze-type, scratch brush (do not use 
any hard metal or abrasive), and chang- 
ing to other makes of shells, you will of- 
ten be able to overcome leading. 

On the other hand, the trouble may be 
caused either bya poorly cut chamber, or 
the boring of the barrel itself. Some au- 
thorities insist a shotgun barrel should be 
highly polished to prevent leading. With 
this I disagree. Polish a barrel very 
highly; take it out, and shoot a string 
of 100 over the traps with the ordinary 
hulls, and you will have lead fused on 
the barrel like solder. Why? Because 
the barrel shoots dry! 

Some of the ammunition companies 
are promising to give us a real wad for 
a change—grease and everything, that 
will not spoil the pattern. It is a shame 
they cannot bring themselves to tell us 
how much powder, and what kind, their 
hulls are stuffed with. That .is important 
to know, both because of leading, and 
for the amount of lead to hold for, es- 
pecially on long-range shooting. 

Many shooters who have a desire to 
find out how their gun performs, have 
neither the equipment nor the time to 
carry on a series of test shots in 10-shot 
strings. They can get around this, some- 
what, by using a modified procedure in 


SEEKING PERFECTION 


A simple penetration rack, 
shown below, can be made from 
an open-front box and card- 
board squares. At left, R. L. 
Rowe, the Seattle gunsmith, 
responsible for Long Tom 








- 






Be ae 3d oe) 


testing for pattern and penetration 
have found that the first and second 
shots in a test string are very unre 
liable. Therefore, it is best to fire thos« 
loads off the paper, to save the target 
and the trouble of counting them. The 
average of the third, fourth and fiftl 
shots, therefore, will give a good ap 
proximation of a 10-shot string. 

A very important factor in shotgu! 
performance that most shooters ove! 
look entirely is the variation in patter 
caused by climatic conditions, change of 
barrel temperature, cleanliness or oili 
ness of barrel, changing from one mak: 
of shell to another or from one grad 
of shell to another in the same mak¢ 
or changing brands of powder as ge! 
erally happens when the make or grad 
of shell is changed. The fouling in 
barrel changes, and therefore has to |! 
shot out before the barrel will give 
true performance with each change of 
powder. The various wads also affect 
the fouling. 

Another important element for tl 
shooter to remember,if he has no heate: 
indoor range, is that most guns will giv: 
the best average performance when t} 
temperature of the air is around 60 d 
grees Fahrenheit. All these things co! 
tribute to make it nearly impossible 
get an even performance. I have h 
guns that threw a fine pattern in fai! 
cold weather but, on a hot day, aft 
getting warmed up at the traps, wot 
blow patterns until it was impossible 
break 25 straight. Some guns will sh« 
best on a hot day, and blow patterns 
cold weather or under hunting con 
tions. Guns that throw a fine patté 
in the northern section of the Pac 
Coast, where the climate is damp, Vv 
not always perform well back in 
Middle West and Southwest where it 
hot and dry. A gun will seldom do 
best on a really cold day, and loses vel 
ity and penetration. Did you ever not 
how hard it is (Continued on page 
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My Pendleton Wool 


Shirt is a better 
**wind-breaker” 


than a sweater 


@ A Pendleton shirt turns 

icy wind and insulates 

the body. 
Made 


wester! 


from the finest 
virgin fleece wool. 

Pendleton shirts are so durable and 

The wide range of patterns shown 
with Pendleton; the styling and 
the last word in appropriate outdoor 
be cool in summer, warm in winter, 
wear a Pendleton 
Sold at the finer 
Mills, Portland, Ore. 
No, 533—Small Checks 


{ right for outdoors, 
irt. $5.00 to $8.50 
endleton Woolen 





America’s finest 100% virgin fleece 


WOOL SHIRTS 








JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Col. Townsend Whelen, 
Col. Julian S. Hatcher 
Major Charles Askins 
new Handbook And 
g advise you as to the 
flies, pistols and shot- 
any use, and to fit 

irse. 
Over 300 illustrations. 











National Time Payment Plan enables you to 
at you want at once on easy monthly pay- 
Order your copy today. Price 50¢ postpaid. 


NATIONAL © TARGET: SUPPLY CO. 


Address Dept. D-10-1253-25th Street, N.W., Wash., D.C. 








ane WITH ACCURACY 


HT t animal—kill —_ 
Ri flescope magnifies 
i. Fits any Soaelin 
ren Micrometer 
nd windage. Px sitively 
nt. Attached and re 
Drills and taps in- 
and target 
-k at = 
( tpaid (or C.O.D 
FREE—Catalog of Binoculars, Telescopes, “ag 
ENSAK OPTICAL CO., 740 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


MICROSCOPES «+ TELESCOPES 


ithout 


improve your game 


r direct. $10 





RIFLESCOPES © #16 ULARS 





If you don’t know a good 
mount from a poor one send 
your trophies anywhere. But 
if you know and demand Life- 
like mounts send your trophies 
to DUNN. 

Largest Deer Head Mounted Free! 

Write, Arch Dunn, Taxidermist 
CLAYTON, NEW MEX. 
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Patterns and 
Penetration 


(Continued from page 54) 


to kill birds at any long range in below- 
zero weather? This is not all because of 
tight or heavy feathers 

In making tests, if the gun is laid 
down for even an hour, at least two 
shots should be fired before resuming 
the test, as some powders cake quite 
quickly. A barrel that has been fired for 
some time, over the traps, may be leaded 
and will not give a true performance 
until the lead is removed. Furthermore, 
shotguns, even of the same make and 
boring, vary considerably in their pat- 
tern percentage. One good polishing cut 
will change the percentage of a barrel. 

Guns you get over the store counter 
may be good, or not so good, but I have 
ordered guns, direct from the factory, 
that shot a lower percentage than one 
bought over the counter. Sometimes a 
good barrel can be acquired by giving 
a company two or three months to pick 
an exceptional one out of the line. I 
tested a number of factory barrels, a 
few months ago, with the usual dis- 
gusting results. One full-choke barrel, 
on a popular make of pump gun, refused 
to handle any kind of hull, or any size 
shot, throwing from 55 to 60 percent 
patterns. Another pump gun of the 
same make threw a fairly good 65 to 
70 percent pattern with No. 7%, or 6, 
but with No. 4 or No. 21 might as well 
have used rocks. A cat could have 
jumped through the pattern almost 
anywhere. The barrel that shot the low- 
est percentage had very little flat at the 
muzzle. I had that fine barrel borer, R 
L. Rowe, of Seattle, rebore this barrel, 
and then it averaged 80 percent, 
ing any size shot, and had practically the 
same penetration and killing power at 
60 yd. as it did at 40. I have another 
barrel made by Rowe which is 38 in 
long. Dubbed Long Tom, it broke 99x 
100 at the traps last year, and attracted 
as much attention as one of Daniel 
Boone’s rifles. 


shoot- 


OTS of guns will shoot fine at 40 yd. but 

try them at 60 yd., or even 50 yd., 
and you will be surprised. In spite of 
the inclination of experts to advocate 
quail and brush guns and skeet sawed- 
offs, I know there are a great many real 
shots in this country and Canada who 
can still use a so-called full-choke or 
close-shooting gun. 

Penetration is important, and I believe 
the best testing equipment for the indiv- 
idual shooter is the penetration rack, 
made to hold squares of cardboard which 
are separated % in. to 4 in., according 
to the way the rack is constructed. A 
good type of rack consists of an open- 
front box, 8 in. wide, 10 in. high, and 24 
in. long, and with an open top. The sides 
have grooves, about ™% in. apart, to hold 
squares of cardboard. The first three 
grooves are cut 4 in. wide, so two thick- 
nesses of cardboard can be inserted for 
testing heavy loads. If you expect to fire 
a number of test shots, from time to 
time, get quite a stock of cardboard, of 
the same thickness and quality, at one 
time, so comparative tests can be made. 

Heavy duck loads of No. 4, fired from 
a 12 gauge, will penetrate from 10 to 14 
thicknesses of heavy cardboard at 40 
yd., and 7% trap loads, three to four 
thicknesses. Advocates of 74% for heavy 
birds, please take notice. Be sure you 
know where (Continued on page 57) 





When You're After 


| 
‘UPLAND GAME 


fromthe“Old Timers” 


Notice that veteran hunters stick to Victor 
Shells... 


| reasons. Victor was developed especially for 


. and for a number of mighty good 


| upland game. Shot is accurately sized. Wads 
| are made of genuine hair felt, scientifically 
| lubricated to form the best gas-check known 
|... to prevent leading of the barrel and 
| distortion of the shot column. 

Shell bodies are uniformly waterproofed 
by patented vacuum process... are free 


from cut-offs and splits. Brass cups are 


higher; standard non-hygroscopic powders 


insure stability under the most adverse 
temperature and humidity conditions. 
Take a tip from the Old Timers who con- 
sistently bring in their quota of game. 
This fall, load up with Peters VICTOR. 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Inc., Dept. J-43, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington Arms Co., 


The dark red shell 
with the knockout 
wallop. Popular 
priced. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
everywhere. 




















| RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Shortening Stock 


I recently bought a .22 caliber 
Springfield, 1922 Model, with N.R.A. stock 
from the government. Would you give me 
advice on the fit of the rifle stock for 
work? I am only 5 ft. 4 in. tall, and hav 
shotgun stocks cut to 134 in., which is 
shorter than average. The Springfield .22 
iber comes with a 13%%-in. stock, trigger to 


‘Scopes for Small Game Rifles 


Question: I am contemplating the purchase 
of a Hornet rifle. It is to be a Winchester Model 
54, rebuilt by Grifin and Howe. The thing 
which worries me is the telescope. I intend us- 
ing the gun for woodchucks, squirrels and var- 
mints, and an occasional bit of target work. 

I have been advised to use a hunting ’scope, 
as it seldom changes its point of impact, where- 
as the target *scope does. I know very little As the standard shotgun stock is about 
about "scopes and would appreciate some dope the inference would seem to be that a 
on them.—O. P., Okla should have a shorter rifle stock than a sh 
stock. Is this correct? In the prone, s g 
and kneeling positions, particularly, the 
arm cannot be held as straight as is possi! 
shotgun shooting.—D. A. H., Okla. 


Question: 




























Consider a thousandth of an 
inch — about the thickness of 
a human hair. Divide it into 
thirty parts. That’s the thick- 
ness of the metal removed by 


Answer: An excellent hunting telescope sight 
is the 2'4X Noske Field ’scope No. 1, with Noske 
each “cut” in the rifling o No. 2 mounting. The ’scope should have the 
eration in a Stevens Buck: Noske tapered, flat-top post reticle. Mount the 
horn Rifle barrel. ’scope with the eyepiece just in front of the bolt 

handle and nearly touching the bridge of the re- 

— ° ceiver. When you place the ‘scope on the rifle, 

ly N Target Rifle remove the slide of the No. 48 receiver sight, 

fs which can be replaced in perfect adjustment. 
Accuracy A better sight for both target and long-range 
This is the secret of Stevens’ 
reputation for Accuracy. 
Through the eighteen sight- 


shooting, because you are likely to have it in 
absolutely perfect adjustment, is the 3X Fecker 
ing combinations of its“ 9-in- | 
One” sights, you can adapt 


small-game ’scope, with 11-in. tube, flat-top post 
reticle, and Fecker precision mountings.—C. A. 

the rifle correctly to all kinds 

of shooting: small game or 


target; long or short range; 
bright or dull light. Thus fine 
sighting is added to fine ac- 
curacy to give you an endless 
variety of fine shooting. 
Stocks are of modern design, 
with broad forearm for firm 
grip, handsomely finished 
tle black tip, like custom- 
built rifles. 

Only a Stevens Buckhorn 


Answer: This rifle has a well-fitting stock 
The more highly trained a rifleman is, the n 
likely he is to use this stock without any n 
ification whatever, provided he is of averag 
stature and shoots in the standard posit 
However, I do think that the stock is a little 
long, and it may be that you could, with ad 
vantage, shorten it about % in., but go \ 
slow about doing so. Try it with its present 
length for a long time before you decide t 
shorten it. If, however, you have short arms and 
are stockily built, with a big chest and st! 
neck, you probably will have to shorten it. For 
the average man, who is properly trained 
marksmanship, a rifle stock should be at 
1344 in. long, and a shotgun stock about 14% 
in. long.—C. A. 





300-yd. Vermin Rifle 


Question: I am about to purchase a Stevens 
Model 417 Walnut Hill, heavy, target rifle for 
use as an accurate woodchuck and vermin rifle 
up to 300 yd. I should appreciate your opinion 
on the following: Would the regular .22 Hornet 
or the high-speed Hornet give the greater ac- 
curacy with this arm? The rifle would be bored 
and chambered for the cartridges selected. 
Would the 11-lb. weight of this rifle offset the 
tendency to wobble when using a ‘scope of 10X 
offhand? Which ’scopes are the more accurate 
mounts in %4-minute adjustments, the Lyman 
or Fecker? Some of the lower-power ‘scopes 
come in different lengths. Is there any ad- 
vantage in using a ’scope of a certain length? — 


Auxiliary Chambers 


Question: Do you consider the Remington 
No. 8 automatic, in .35 caliber, a good deer rifle 
with 200-grain bullet? What information car 
you give me on using supplemental chambers ir 
this gun? I believe it would take a .380 C 
What could I expect from this .380 in range 
speed of bullet, killing power, distance, etc?— 
W. V. N., New York. 


gives you all these features a vg — 
at the Buckhorn price W. B., Pa. Answer: This is a very fair rifle for big 
I game shooting in thickly wooded countries 
Send for folder Answer: The heavier the barrel of a rifle, where, if the first shot does not take effect, other 


shots must be delivered rapidly. It is : 
good long-range weapon. It has a very heavy 
recoil, far heavier than the power of the car 


the more accurate it is, other things being 


fully describing all Stevens 
equal. But what would be a heavy barrel for 


Buckhorn models. 





J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Division of 








one cartridge might be excessively heavy, or 
not heavy enough, for another. For example, 
the finest accuracy with the .22 Hornet cartridge 
is obtained from ammunition of Winchester or 


tridge would indicate, because of the pe 
automatic mechanism. The cartridge with 2 
grain bullet has ample killing power for any 








SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. C-8, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






American big game to the range at which 
can hit well with this rifle 
I believe there is a supplemental, or auxi 


Western make in the Winchester Model 54 ri- 
fle, the barrel cf which is very much lighter 
than that of the Stevens rifles. Generally, good 


| 
848s $4265 | shots, who shoot only every few weeks, find chamber for this rifle with which you can use 
No. 056 No. 066 they can hold steadiest with a rifle weighing .38 caliber pistol cartridges. All these supple- 
Illustrated Tubular about 9 lb., while those who have their muscles mental chambers and pistol cartridges give just 
S-ahee ¢ lin Magazine in form from shooting every couple of days find about the same results. The bore of the rifle 
Repestes Pg al a rifle of about 10% Ilb., to be the steadiest must be clean and free from any high-power 
P weight. I know of no rifleman who could shoot fouling when they are used, or the bullets will 


scatter all over, and will lead the bore. For use 
at 25 yd., the sights must be set at what would 
correspond to about the 400 or 500-yd. ele’ 
for the full high-power load. At 25 yd., these 
cartridges will group in about 2% in. At § 
there will be little semblance of accuracy 


a 10X ’scope well offhand, and such a ’scope 
would be useless for small-game shooting be- 
cause of its small field of view, and the fact 
that, when focused for, say, 150 yd., it would be 
badly out of focus at 35 yd., and enough out of 
focus at 75 yd. to give one serious eye strain. 
A hunting ‘scope, intended for small-game are fairly good to take on a big game t: 
shooting, should not have a field of view of less shoot grouse and ducks at short range, 
than 18 ft. at 100 yd. The length of tube is of pistol cartridges will not spoil much nm 
great importance. It must be long enough to cc. & 
permit of the bases’ being placed 7.2 in. be- 
tween centers, and yet permit the eyepiece to be 
located in the proper position, and distance 
from the eye for shooting in your normal stand- 
ing and prone positions. Usually, you will make 
no mistake if you choose a ‘scope with 18-in. 
tube. The Fecker Precision %4-minute click, 
and the Lyman new '4-minute click mounts are 


STEVENS 


Buckhorn .22 rifles 


THE RIFLES WITH THE BLACK TIPS 
Equipment and Use of .30/06 


Question: I wish to take up big-bore : 
ing and train myself to be a practical riflemar 
to get my deer, and above all an ante! 
want to get a Sporter-type .30/06, equip it ' 

a ’scope and sling, and practice as muc! 
I do not care for prone shooting or 





for Target 

Shooting and 
Huntin 

Reload with 


IDEAL 





TOOI s the only suitable ones. Theoretically, the can. 

= Fecker is the better. Practically, there is no the other positions. I like to shoot fr ¢ 
Use fired cases for accu- choice between them. offhand position. I have never shot a bi e 
pen Fae nag toma eng de Either the Stevens 417 or 417% rifles are very _—rifle. What rifle shall I get and how sball ! 
ry—they cost less. Let good in .22 Hornet caliber. Both shoot with equip it?—A. M. L., Wyo. 
— Soe Hendiens tere equal accuracy, averaging about 17%-in. groups 
tion, directions and 50 at 100 yd. with Winchester or Western ammu- Answer: A good rifle would be the 
illustrations. 160 pages. nition. The chances are that, after 7,500 rounds Winchester M 54 rifle, with standard 24-ir fr 


Sent for 
50 cents 
postpaid 
Ideal Tool Line complete 


rel and standard stock. If you are going use 
the Noske ’scope, get it with the Lyman ? 
W receiver sight, or, if you intend to u 
with all accessories. Fecker scope, get it without the Lyman rece'vé! 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION sight.—C. A. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. —_ 


have been fired, the rifle will have to go back 
to the factory to be breeched up tighter. After 
another 7,500 rounds the barrel may begin to 
show signs of wear. On the whole they are 
very fine, satisfactory, and accurate rifles.—C. A. 
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SHOOTING 
GLASSES 


AND SHOOT AS 
THE EXPERTS DO! 


shoots without special 

» knows from experience 
vit a need of protecting his eyes 
he danger of ricochets and 
ells, the annoyance of sun 
tions and wind. 
— this important sense of 
ar urged | security ar d comfort when you wear 

AimRite Shooting Glasses They 


en quale!) regularly fitted with Meyrocali 
~—_ tious of the 


lenses—-marvelous topaz-tinted crea 
de veloped to reduce 


optician’s art 
glare but actually 

t ect clearer! Meyrocali Lenses are hand 

1 "and polished for perfect vision—deep-curved 

“idl field Frames are light and comfortable 

rong for rugged wear 


FOR TRAP SHOOTERS—SKEETERS—HUNTERS 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
a ! not sa lec Write for 
Wi iI on jote ‘for rescription os Me required 


OPTICIANS 
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CUT ME OUT 


New York 
postcard and mail to 


$ Fourth Ave., New 
omplete supplies and in 
easily several dollars a 


PRICE — 
$8 75 5) = 


come 


scien 
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n your spare | time. 
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ae COMPENSATOR 


Best for all Three 
acknowledged as the best means to 
ite your skill with a shotgun at hunt- 
ind traps. ll get good patterns 
o “breaks or blow because the Com 
ind true pattern that 
the target on every shot. Thousands 
: fine res Equip your gun for 


tube throw 


te | folder sent ree 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 








“DUCK HU NTERS 


At 


rs \ wanted. As illu 
trated. No hand manip 
ulating. The swingable 
bill which open and 
Patent No. 1855527 , as the call is blown 
fect n orougt y ng wildmallards, and 
a not r nside construction 
tt ing stuck, causing amis 
ply you, order direct 


pic k C "AL L MFG. CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
JOSTAM “BROADWAY” 
RECOM BOOT PAD 
Made of good grade split 
cowhide leather, wit! 
“Sponge base cement - 
ed inside leather. Effec- 
tively takes up recoil 
Laces tostock, easily put 
on. Brown color "rice 
$1.25 Ea. Send for cata- 
log, Dept. I. 
JOSTAM MFG. 
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Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 

Sights for every rifle--and for every purpese! Used by 
; nd field for over 20 years. NEW 

. ictures everything--Microm- 

eceivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 

oNE We levelopments that inerease shooting accur- 
Reasonable prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 

Today for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 
Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3311 Gilpin St.,Denver,Colo. 
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Patterns and 
Penetration 


(Continued from page 55 


gun shoots for height, so you can 
hit the fairly small target with the 
center of the load, as the outside shot 
yr stringers have less penetration. Don’t 
pace off the distance, especially for pat- 
tern tests—measure it, for even one 
yard makes quite a difference in the 
percentage. And hold the gun firm. If 
you give the gun a quick jerk in any 
direction, it will affect the pattern. You 
can sneak up on the pattern, a little, 
by such tricks, and get a good percent- 
age, or beat some other fellow’s pattern, 
but it will not give you a true indication 
of what your gun will do, according to 
recognized rules for testing a shotgun. 

A great many shooters believe the 
smaller the gauge the smaller the circle 
it will cover at 40 yd., which is far from 
the actual fact. If a 20 gauge shoots a 
smaller spread than a 12 gauge at 40 yd. 
it is because the individual 20 gauge is a 
closer-shooting gun than the particular 
12 gauge being used in the test, and, 
when anyone claims a small-bore spreads 
noticeably less than a 12 gauge, it is a 
sure indication that he hasn’t patterned 
with a shotgun very much. 

We see lots of hunters using a small- 
bore guns on all kinds of shooting, in- 
stead of for the game they can handle 
gracefully. Not that there are no fine 
shooting 16 and 20 gauge guns, but, 
when a hunter uses the popular, short- 
barreled, sawed-off small-bore for large 
birds, or fairly long-range shooting, he is 
just kidding himself, because of the 
thin pattern. 

A sporting-goods dealer 
am going to shoot a 20 gauge next yeal 
because it is more sporting.” Well, now, 
is it? With its thinner pattern, and 
lesser killing power, the result is likely 
to be merely more crippled birds. I favor 
the 16 gauge in the small-bores. It can 
be used for an all-round gun, for it will 
handle the medium and heavy 20 gauge 
loads, and the light loads of the 12 
gauge as far as the quantity of shot is 
concerned. And, I’ve always contended 
it is better to change to a 16 gauge when 
striving for lightness, than to butcher 
up a perfectly good 12 gauge 

I know of several trap shots who ac- 
quired single-barrel trap guns and found 
them muzzle-light so that they jerked by 
their birds. They now recognize the 
handicap of extreme lightness and 
muzze-light guns, except for very close- 
range work. And, if you take any pride 
in your shooting, and wish to improve it 
or even preserve your present ability, 
you, too, will steer clear of such weapons. 


Shell Match Case 


O make a practical 

match box if you 
lose yours or find you 
haven’t one, take two 
empty shotgun shells, 
onej16 gauge, one 12 
gauge, in good condi- 
tion. Slide the 16 in- 
to the 12. You will 
find they fit tightly 
together. Matches 
can be carried inside 
and the case when 
closed keeps out wa- 
ter and moisture for 
a long time.—Jack 
Luther, Tex. 
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Youll feel like 


RACING A DEER! 


» XAGGERATED? Perhaps—but 
_4 Goodrich Litentufs do give you some- 
thing of that feeling. They’re so light and 
that, even after a long day’s 
tramping, you still feel fresh and vigorous. 
Weigh a pair of Litentufs in your hand. 
Real J ather-weights! Slip your foot into 
| how snugly they fit the whole 
they 


one, Fee 
foot and ankle—note how flexibly 
rive with your slightest movement! 

e these comfortable sportsman’s boots 
’ Or write us for an illus- 
trated folder showing the complete 
Litentuf line. Besides the Lace Anklefit 
ed, there are many other Litentuf 
The Sportsman, and full sport- 
height Anklefit, etc. B. F. Goodrich 
, Footwear Division, Watertown, Mass. 


, ’ 
at your dealer’s. 


illustrat 
models 


ing 


The Litentuf Lace 
Anklefit has a cushion 
insole and close-fit- 
ting, stretchable ankle. 
Flexible upper construc- 
tion with lacing for fit 
around calf. 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


| ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT 





























dependable gun at 


greatest double gun 


AS LOW AS 


$30 


Iver 








New York 
85 Chambers St. 


IVER JOHNSON SHOTGUNS; 


HERCULES GRADE 


The most outstanding example of a fine, 
very 
value on the market. 


fh 














DOUBLE BARREL 


up-to-date 
moderate cost. The 


gauges and 


All popular 


barrel lengths. Made in both 

plain extractor and automatic ejector 

Send for our complete arms folder 524A. It 

tells all about the Iver Johnson Champion Single 
Gun; Self-Cocking .22 Safety Rifle; and Single and 


Double Action Target Revolvers. All low priced and 


igh quality. 


Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
43 River St. Fitchburg, Mass. 


San Francisco 
731 Market St. 


ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS 


Montreal! 
Coristine Bidg 












LONG WEAR AND 
SURE PROTECTION 


Greatest Values in Our History! 
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HIKE AND 
HUNT WITH 
THE EASE OF 
AN INDIAN 


MEANS | 
WATER- 
PROOF 









BASS 
RANGELEY 
BOOT 


DAyYs of hunting and miles of 
hiking are easy for this boot. The 

Bass Rangeley Boot is a genuine 
moccasin. It’s like an Indian slip- 

per with sole and heel added. One 
hammock of leather supports each 

foot. No innersole or cork-and-glue 

| filler can get humpy and bumpy. 
Beware of imitation moccasin 































One-shot Hunting 


OWADAYS the wise 

forth to battle grizzly and moos 

with nothing less than a_ .30/0¢ 
Readers often write to ask if this is 
sign of decadence. The old-timers, the 
readers point out, did notable destru 
tion with smooth-bore muzzle-loaders, o 
44/40’s using lead bullets and blac 
powder. Even today, countless moose ar 
taken with .38/55 rifles, yet moder 
.30/30’s and .32 Specials, superior i 
every way to the old-style arms, are n 
considered sufficiently powerful. 

As a matter of fact there is very litt! 
difference between the killing power « 
the .30/30, .32 special and the .38/55 an 
44.40 cartridges. There is, however, cor 
siderable difference in their trajector 
and accuracy, both factors affected b 
the rifles themselves. These things i 
fluence the distance at which a good 
shot can accurately hit a vital spot. Th: 
point, therefore, is not that these car 
tridges will not kill moose and grizz)\ 
bear, but that, since we have had ac 
curate and truthful recorders among 
our sportsmen, we know that, in a larg: 
number of cases, one shot fails to kil 
Shooting an animal three or more time 
to drop it is neither humane nor sport 
ing. No sportsman going on a hunt f 
which he had saved up his money woul 
want to take a rifle with which ther 
was a real chance of failure on the only 
shot he might get during that trip. 


hunter gos 


N THE old days, when there were grea 
quantities of game, it made little dif 
ference if the hunter had a failure « 
one day; he would be sure to get anothe! 
shot later. The reason those particula 
sizes of ammunition were popular wa 
because the guns that used them wer 
cheap, and the cartridges could be had 
almost anywhere. Today, the ordina1 
sportsman, who is not a trained mark 
man, is likely to have many failure 
even with the .30/06. On the other hand 
somewhere between 200 and 1,000 hunt 
ers, trained as riflemen, have been usin; 





Slip into your Super Dux | boots. Insist on Bass and be sure | high-grade, bolt-action rifles with .30/0¢ . 
i loor ooe be comfortable! Famous since | cartridges, for hunting during the pa 
SS a 1876. Write for a free catalog | 25 years. They have found that, wit! 
ire Super Dux f showing Bass footwear for every proper ammunition, these rifles giv 
-- Rote | | outdoor sport. Send a post-card to them a larger proportion of sure hits i 
ops and at a vital parts than any other rifle that i 
= Nee. Tee we G. H. BASS & co. suitable for use at long, as well as short 
tisfaction, years of hard Wear op. 1p Super Dux full-skirted | 510 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. pr. eran: engiceman > wy dtp age Bow 
mine am ‘ ing ce ample, 1s more powertu 1an any. K 
rt ind you alwa $4 nw VE 6B Super Dux | portoca tdoor twear : - 
; i Super D 01 waar brooches, i | Mehes of § aes ond Goes Oe Fes but due to its accuracy and trajectory 
mae oye . oe $5.00 ey ng epee rea | | its sure-hitting range in skilled hands i 
practical experience! gS BE | | one inch — the WHAT CAN YOU DO only about 150 to 200 yd. I 
}OODS DEALERS EVERY smallest adver- _ omar . ‘cA . 2Y an! ( 
SUPER DUX CORP. WHERE. Botitvourdeniercan. | | tisement accepted WITH ONE INCH? These remarks, of cour: e, refer on! 
Sette Oe Detreit, wich, °°t “BPPIY You, writeusdirect! | | in this magazine. to larger game. In the case of deer, a! 
2202 Tw J jetren, . | | Small advertisements of one or two inches produce re- A - " re Peg 
FREE! Waterproof. | | sults of many times their cost for hundreds of eompa- and all of these cartridges are suita 
* non-sinkat | | nies or individuals who have novelties, scientific or me- at ordinary ranges In recent year 
match box. Holds 75 chanical equipment, tools, games, puzzles, etc., to sell, a ¢ . 
matches. Retails at $1.00 and for firms looking for agents. Inch’ advertisements like this however, there has arisen a demand f 
Sent FREE with literature cust $27.30, They pay well because they are seen and read by ° ° . P 
for l5c coin or stamp to 5,000 wide-awake men every month. Interested parties are a cartridge which will kill a deer 
cover postage. WR invited to address the Advertising Department, Outdoor Life ° ® . . 
TODAY 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. stantly. This is a necessity in forest 
= : ee where there are many hunters, becaus: 
if a hit deer runs 100 yd., some oth« r 
_ f) VER hunter may claim it. The requirement 
therefore, are practically the same 
- 497 UNDER for the moose and grizzly though tl 
reasons are different. All the evider 
available to date points to the .270 W.C.! 
° artwt yt " > 4 . rit} 
only 7 Skeet, Field and Trap cartridge of Winchester, loaded wit! 
P ” a > 130-grain expanding bullet, the .30 
$3840 Nothing like it at the Price— | Remington cartridge loaded with a 1 
Amazing new simplified design reduces number of parts. Fewer parts mean — bronze-point bullet, and the - 
ge — yp a cost. Compare this outstanding value with any W.C.F. cartridge of Winchester mal 
75 Over an nder gun P . = : . 1] 
Here is a sturdy, trustworthy gun that delivers a hard-hitting, evenly distributed loaded with a 150-grain soft-point bull 
pattern. Beautifully designed and finished. The product of master gun makers for 65 as being the loads that will give t 
years. Perfectly proportioned, nicely balanced, points easily and handles fast. Matted le a : Te cills 1 
= Barrels my ee yoy ‘y—- (eee Pen Boe Stock and ty em argest proportion of instant kills on dé 
tandard lengt rrels: 26 inc pecia eet ai Field Boring; 30 inch, top barrel > stter riflem 
full choke; bottom barrel, modified choke. . The better the gun, the better riflen : 
Model 90 . Ask your ds dealer to sh show this new Model 90 or write us for complete specifications. it takes to use it effectively and to k 
atisfaction G * ad 
with one shot.—Townsend Whelen. 
12 Gauge MARLIN FIREARMS CO.,8910 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. - 
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SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Long-Range Shooting 


Question: I would like to buy a 16 gauge 
1ester shotgun with 30-in. barrels, modi- 
and full-choke. As I shoot ducks, pheas- 
nd red fox, I have to do long-range shoot- 
Would 32-in. barrels be better? What is 
ght of the gun, the length of stock, the drop 

pitch? I like a heavy gun. I’m §5 ft. 11 in. 

weigh 189 lb. and have a reach of 31 in.— 
R. G., Conn. 


Answer: The 12 gauge would be a little 
er for your purpose, maybe. However the 
ll do. I am doubtful if a 16 with 32-in. 
rels would be materially better than it would 
30-in. barrels. Wouldn’t be as good look- 
g, anyhow. Your boring of modified and full 
ke would be right. Modified choke with big 
might kill just as far as the full-choke 
That happens sometimes, the full-choke 
rel being a little bit overchoked for 4’s and 
In a 16 for heavy work, the weight of gun is 
lb., the length of barrels 30 in., bored mod- 
1 and full-choke, or modified and three-quar- 
hoke, stock length 14 in., drop 2% in., at 

b 1% in., the pitch 1 in. down. 
3ei accustomed to a pump gun, I’d get the 
, Winchester Magnum 12, weighing 8% Ib., 
ting 3-in. shells, 32-in. barrel, bored three- 
rter choke, stock 14 in., 2% in. drop, 1% in. 
eel, five-shot magazine, unless you mean to 
t ducks. Killing range of this gun is 60 yd. 

trifle better.—C. A. 


Sawed-offs Kick 


Question: I wish to ask your advice con- 
ing two double-barrel shotguns, 20 or 16 
ge, barrel length 24 in.; choke, left im- 
ed, right 55 percent or % choke; stock, 
ndard dimensions; trigger, single or double 
: advise; make, Western, made in Ithaca, 
lew York. One of the guns is for a young 
man. he hunting is generally in heavy 
country, third-growth stuff and swamps. 
me hunted, mostly rabbits and grouse. I 
ised, 16, 12 and 10 gauge guns, in different 
lengths and chokes. My friends and I 
found that guns cut off to 24 or 25-in. 
length, handle faster in our country 
put meat in the pot. I have never shot 
on paper targets. 
lere is some proof: 16 gauge Iver Johnson 
pion, single barrel, bought with 28-in. 
hoke barrel, missed three nice open shots 
heasants. Had missed game right along. 
barrel off to 24 in. and, next time out, 
two grouse that went up behind me, and 
abbit. The gun is a consistent game get- 
and has been passed on to my fancée. 
R. single barrel, 12 gauge, bought with 
full-choke barrel, owned by a friend. 
hot a red squirrel on a fence rail at 50 
Shot hit squirrel and rail in a lump 
y as your fist; never spread at all. I cut 
arrel to 25 in. and the shot opens up now. 
an gun, 12 gauge, made by Peiper Arms 
arrels 30 in. long, owned by a friend who 
lificulty in swinging it fast enough. Bar- 
vere cut off to 24-in. Unfortunately I only 
ne chance to use this gun, but killed a 
at 50 to 60 paces. This will show you 
want the guns to have 24 in., more or 
-bore barrels.—J. L. R., New York. 


inswer: Now you have proved a sawed-off 
the gun for you, I have nothing to say. 
yne in 16 bore, 24-in. barrels, and gave 
ay. Wouldn’t have another as a gift. Gun 
a kicker and so will yours be. I hazard 
lief that if you want to cure your fiancée 
er wanting to learn to shoot, you are 
at it in the right way, by giving her one 
se light, sawed-off guns. Women have 
but the time will come when she will 
ger pretend to like any such gun. If you 
to get her a gun, get a .410 or a 28 bore, 
ave it bored as you like. No sense in 
a plucky girl kicked and bruised up. 
t what difference do you think would result 
ing your new guns with 26-in. barrels, so 
cleanly burn the powder without muzzle 
hey could be bored plain cylinder in 
rst place, if that is what you like. Then 
ins would tend to balance.—C. A. 


A Double for Rabbits 


Question: I wish to buy a double gun for 
use on rabbits and pheasant. I have never shot 
any gun except a 12 gauge and am wondering if 
a 16 or 20 would give about the same results at 
short or medium ranges. One gun store clerk 
told me most 16’s do not pattern well and that 
I should get a 20 if I want a lighter gun than 
a 12. Is this true? I would like one barrel 
quite open for close shooting, and not too much 
choke in the other. Do you think I should cet 
both barrels quite open, as I do not get much 
practice? 

With a non-selective single trigger, is there 
much danger of shooting both barrels due to 
becoming excited and pulling too hard? I be- 
lieve the single trigger would be better for 
shooting later in the season, when light gloves 
are a necessity. Could I get what I want in a 
cheap gun?—R. R. W., Ohio. 


Answer: Clerk was talking through his hat: 
16’s pattern as well as any other bore. Cheap 
guns are as good as any so far as shooting qual- 
ities are concerned. Get the Western long 
range 16 bore, in a weight of 634 lb., one barrel 
bored improved cylinder and the other quarter 
choke or, if preferred, modified choke. Single 
trigger works. Pulling hard makes no differ- 
ence about doubling. You have to let go the 
trigger before it will engage with the second 
barrel.—C. A. 


Open Choke for Field Work 


Question: I have a full-choke gun and, on 
field shooting, I miss too many birds. Would it 
be advisable to get a more open choke barrel or 
have a Poly Choke put on?—I. D. R., Oreg. 


Answer: Either the Poly Choke or a more 
open barrel would work. Not many shooters 
can use a full-choke gun for field shooting and 
do effective work with it. I'd send that gun to 
a good gunsmith and have him cut an inch off 
the muzzle, and rechoke the barrel to an im- 
proved-cylinder. He does that by means of 
compressing the muzzle, a half hour’s job, in- 
cluding testing the pattern. So far as I can see, 
it works better than a rebored barrel. Of course 
the factory can open the barrel by means of a 
reamer, and that also should work.—C. A 


Expanded Muzzle 


Question: I have a full-choke, 30-in. barrel 
Springfield Savage automatic shotgun. I acci- 
dentally got the barrel filled with dirt and, upon 
firing, the muzzle expanded % in. from top of 
barrel to the size of a 10 gauge. I am told that 
the expanded part can be made normal. If %% 
in. were cut off would it affect the choke or the 
pattern?—C. D., New York. 


Answer: You can send your gun to a reliable 
gunsmith, who will cut off your barrel below 
the expanded place, and rechoke it by compres- 
sion so that it will be as good as ever it was. 
The other way is to have the expanded section 
sawed off, and the gun, while it would no 
longer shoot well enough for a full-choke, might 
be good enough for rabbits.—C. A. 


An All-round Double 


Question: I am looking for an all-round 
double shotgun for rabbits, quail, ducks, and 
pheasants. I was thinking of a Winchester 21 
but the price seems steep. How do Fox and 
L.C. Smiths compare with the Winchester 21 for 
performance and handling? What all-round 
bore do you suggest?—E. S., Ind 


Answer: I'd take the Winchester 21 for 
feel, balance and appearance, though the others 
are just as good in all respects. It’s largely a 
matter of personal preference. The Fox is a 
particularly strong and reliable action. The 
Smith has always been good. 

For general shooting, first barrel should be 
quarter choke, 55 percent; second barrel half 
choke, 60 percent. Barrels in the 12 bore should 
be 30-in., and in the 16, 28-in. The 12 should 
weigh 7% Ib., the 16 634, and the 20 6%. All 
bores should be treated alike in degree of choke 
—C.A 
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USES 


The Fox Sterlingworth Skeet 
and Upland Game Gun recom- 
mends itself to the shooter who 
wants all the essential skeet 
features in a gun that is easy 
to carry in the field. 


Barrels are 26 inches long, 
bored especially for maximum 
effectiveness at skeet ranges. 
This boring is equally well 
adapted to hunting most varie- 
ties of upland game. 


The stock has a trim, straight 
grip, attractively checkered. 
The forend is moderately full, 
for firm holding. 


The fine balance, for which the 
Fox Gun is so well known, fa- 
cilitates quick, accurate point- 
ing, and so contributes to suc- 
cessful shooting whether the 
“birds” be real or artificial. 


When you see all the fine qual- 
ities this gun gives you for an 
unusually moderate price, you 
) will see why it is growing so 
fast in popularity among ex- 
pevienced shooters. 

Send for catalog describing 
this and the complete line of 
Fox Double Guns. 


Fox Gun Division 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. LF-18, UTICA, N. Y, 


Fox Sterlingworth Skeet 
and Upland Game Gun 


$435 


Other models $42.85 to 8506 


lertingworlh 


Sterling BARREL 
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— you need protection from 
the cold. But you don’t need heavy, 
bulky clothing that slows you up and 
weights you down. Wear Duofold. 
Its ingenious fabric in two thin layers 
with air space between provides 
warmth without weight. \t insulates as 
no other underwear can. Inner layer 


all soft cotton for constant ease and 
comfort. Outer layer contains wool 
for warmth and protection. The wool 
can’t touch you . . . can’t itch or irri- 
tate. Just ¢ry a suit on your next trip! 


Sold by leading men’s wear retailers 


everywhere. 


DUOFOLD, INC. . 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


MOHAWK, N.Y 


Made in all styles— from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits. ... 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 
"in town” wear. 














'Model 333-3X 
$7-75 








Micrometer eyepiece focus. %% minute internal 
click adjustments, With new type S mount, low 
or high! i (ither scopes 3 power to 5 
power for all purposes and for high and low 
power rifles from $4.75 to $11.70 
- Write Dept. 6 for free literature 
aes 





Ww. R. WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS. EL PASO, TEXAS 
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A view of the new layout to 


show how posts are set up, \~ 


and the squad boxes marked 


NOTES ON 


SKEET |= 


HAT has recently been 

referred to as “new style 

skeet” is now standard 

skeet. And while some of 
the boys thought that the improved 
method of throwing the targets would 
make the shooting a little more difficult, 
many old-timers have broken just about 
as many birds as they did under the old 
rules. 

At our field, three of us “went 
straight” the first time we shot a round 
at the new-angle targets, and, since then, 
many of the boys who occasionally got 
them all in a round, have found that 
they get 25’s as frequently as they did 
before the change. 

In addition to the changed flight of 
the targets and the new positions of 
stations 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, a few changes 
have been made in the rules. Under the 
new regulations we shoot at station 8 as 
we used to a few years ago; that is, each 
man in a squad takes his second shot 
without leaving the stand. Under the 
recent rules, all hands lined up to take 
one from the high trap, and then re- 
peated the line-up for the low-trap tar- 
get. 

Rule 3, relating to the shooting posi- 
tion, also has been changed. The referee 
no longer scores a lost target on a shoot- 
er who holds his gun butt too close to 
the shoulder. The stock must show be- 
low or behind the shooter’s arm while 
he is waiting for a target to appear. If 
the shooter raises the gun too high, the 
referee may test the gun position, and, 
if he finds it too high, or rather, too close 
to the shoulder, he calls the target “no 
bird” and orders the shooter to take 
another target. 

The repeat shot, heretofore called the 
“optional shot,” must be taken imme- 
diately when a shooter scores his first 
miss in a round. If he does not miss till 
he reaches the doubles, the lost target 
will be thrown as a single under the new 
rule 13, instead of as one of a double as 
has been the case in the past. 

Rule 8, relating to irregular or broken 
targets, now reads: “Should an irregu- 
lar or broken target be thrown in sin- 
gles, or one or more irregular or broken 
targets be thrown in doubles, either reg- 
ular or proof; or, in doubles, regular or 
proof, if the two targets should collide 
before either is shot at, the referee shall 









BOUNDARY 
STAKE 


By J. 


P. CUENIN 


declare ‘no bird,’ and the single or d 
ble shall be thrown over again. Sh 
the shooter shoot at an irregular 
broken target, or should he hit one t 
get of an incomplete double, the re 
of the shot shall not count, and he 
be required to shoot over. The result 
the shot or shots on the first regular t 
get or targets shall count.” 

That rule, as it applies to shoot 
doubles, is going to make it tough o 
man who breaks the outgoer of a dou 
and then finds that the income: 
broken. Under the old rules, he w 
be given credit for the outgoer that 
broke, but, under the new rules, he \ 
get no credit. However, if he sh 
shoot at a regular outgoer and miss, 
the incomer be a broken or irreg 
target, the missed bird shall not 
counted against him, so he may ben 
as often as he would lose. 

As explained last month, the line 
flight of the targets will cross at a p 
6 yd. outside station 8, and at the 
15-ft. elevation at the crossing p 
When the shooting is being done at 
tion 8, the target must be broken bef 
it passes a line running directly f1 
station 4 through station 8. To mak 
easy for the referee to decide whet 
or not a station-8 target is broken w 
in the specified bounds, a marker |] 
should be set up 6 yd. outside stati 
in line with station 4. This post 
not be thicker than a 2 x 2 in. if wood 
in. if iron pipe. It should not be hig 
than 8 to 10 ft. If higher, it might int 
fere with some of the shooters who 
many things besides the target at w! 
they are firing. 

The boundary limit inside of w 
targets must be broken is now 42 yd 
stead of the former 40. Marker st 
similar to the one opposite stati 
should be set up 42 yd. from stat 
No. 1 and No. 7, and in line with 
flight of the targets. 

The shooting stations on the 
field are 3 ft. in diameter. Somet! 
new is offered in what are called “si 
boxes,” which are designed to keep 
squads under better control. They 
squares, marked off on the ground f 
back of the shooting stations. Those 
are in a squad and not actually firing 
expected to remain in the boxes unt 
is their turn to shoot. My own sug 
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ENJOY COMFORT 
tn any Weather. 
sr hard outdoor work or easy 
xercise, you'll get years of 
wear and comfort from these 
famous Brown's Beach Jackets. 
deal for wear in any weather. 
Won't rip, ravel, tear or “bind” 
the arms. Ask for Brown's Beach 
ackets by name. If your dealer 
doesn't carry them, write us. 
BROWN'S BEACH JACKET CO. 


510 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 
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PASSCO 10 POINT GRIPS 
CUSTOM STYLE AT '; THE COST 


n per 
Perfect 
ni-hard; easily 1 
10del z l 
per pair with 
where $4.7 


funded after 


Police and Sportsmen Supply Co. 


344 So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 














HUNTING COATS & BREECHES 


thornproof & waterproof 
MADE TO YOUR MEASUREMENTS 
rom the finest imported moleskin, dome 
u tton duck and a fine combed 
woolen forestry whip 
b Used throughout the U. S 
tory results. Price $6.50 up 
tion guaranteed ( Booklet 
1 Samy nt free on request) 
MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. 
P.O. Box 12, Station D, N. Y.C., Dept. OL 





“GUN LIST FREE! 











= ite prepared for the Hunting Season 

Most Complet line of New Rifles, 
Shotguns, Pistols & Accessories 

1ed Model Ithaca 12 Ga. double $29.85 

nued Winchester Model 86 cal. 33 34.95 


J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 














Wing Shooting 


ne thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and pen- 
n, and another to figure the lead on fast-flying bird. 
s knows the game from both angles but he has written 
the standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the up- 
and on the It “holding ahead”, judging distance 

direction are problems about which an expert can 
1 and more 
ely and simy ly in “Wing Shooting.”’ 88 pages and cov- 
nt postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 106. 


0 itdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


will save your 
shoulder and 
move the gun 
straight back. 
Your dealer has 
them. $1.75, 
$2.75, $3.25 post- 


paid. 
“ THE CUSHION PAD CO. 


S oux Falls, 5S, D. 


k from 
shore. 


1ething, you will find all this discussed 
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tion would be to place benches large 
enough to accomodate five shooters 
behind stations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Beginning next month, I will take up 
the stance and lead at each target at 
each station in a round on the new lay- 
out. The new angles of the station 8 
targets require special mention now 

Some of the boys who could break the 
old-style shots at the No. 8 post have 
run into trouble with the new angles. 
A few shooters I have watched went 
right on they had before, break- 
ing the targets with the same type of 
swing that was effective when the birds 
came directly overhead. Others have at- 
tempted to change their style, and have 
been missing frequently because they 
try to “ride ’em out” too far. There is 
not time for a deliberate swing, but, if 
a man will shoot as he did at the over- 
head incomers, he can break them with- 
out trouble. 

Judging 
heard on 


as 


from the comment I have 
the change, the angle-flight 
shooting is being enjoyed by almost 
everybody. Here and there a shooter 
complains, but the rank and file of “reg- 
ulars” would not think of going back to 
the old game, 


*QUERIES-» 


Gun For Skeet and Quail 


As a skeet novice, I wish the fol- 
lowing advice: Does the ventilated rib have 
any advantage over a solid rib? Is a 28-in. 
skeet-bore barrel better on a 20 gauge Reming- 
Auto than a 26-in.? Would a 28-in. skeet- 
bore Remington Auto, Standard Grade, make a 
good combination gun for both skeet up- 
land game shooting, such as valley quail and 
doves?—J. E. R., Cal. 


Question: 


ton 


and 


Answer: I like a gun with a raised rib be- 
cause it offers me a narrow sighting-plane. Some 
shooters maintain that the rib is no advantage, 
but I have raised ribs on mine for the help they 
give me. A raised, ventilated rib is lighter than 
a solid and for that reason appeals to 
shooters who object to excess weight. 

There is no sound reason for placing a 28-in 
on a 20 gauge automatic shotgun 
the powder is burned in much less than 
You can get the 26-in. barrel if you want it, and, 
with an automatic or a pump gun, I would favor 
it rather than the longer barrel. The gun with 
either a 26 or 28-in. barrel with skeet 
would be just what is needed for skeet and 
quail, and for doves up to 30 or 35 yd.—/J. P. C 


Forming Skeet Club 


Question: Please give us some information 
on organizing a skeet club, such as the proper 
way to lay out the field, the best traps to use, 
size and method of constructing trap 
best method of organizing, and costs to mem- 


bers.—A. A. W., Wis. 


one, 


barrel 


boring 


houses, 


step is to send to the 
Bridgeport, Conn., or the 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIll., for 
booklets on skeet traps. These will give you the 
cost of different types of traps, and explain how 
to lay out a field, how to construct the two trap 
houses, and list the lumber needed. When you 
have looked over suitable sites for a field, get 
together the most enthusiastic shooters and de- 
cide how much you should pay for the traps 
Prices run from $15 to $18 for a pair of prac- 
tice traps, and up to about $140 for the latest 
equipment. Next decide upon the type of trap 
houses you will build and estimate their 

After you have the cost of the field figured, 
announce your meeting place and date through 
the newspapers and invite shooters to 
Initial payments by members may apply to dues 
for one or more years. As the club is not being 
organized for making money, the annual dues 
need not be high. After shooting begins, the 
field will more than pay for itself. Profits may 
be used for improving the grounds, or for prizes 
for the members, or to reduce the cost of tar- 
gets to members and thus make each round of 
skeet less expensive.—J. P. C. 


Answer: The first 
Remington Arms Co., 


cost. 


attend. 
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REBUILD and REPAIR 


GuUN STOCKS 


EASILY WITH 


PLASTIC WOOD 














Keep equipment in tip-top shape with a 
can of Genuine Plastic Wood—makes last- 
ing repairs for only a few cents. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form 
that can be molded with the hands—when 
dry it is hard wood that can be carved, 
sanded, sawed—will hold nails pe 
can be painted or var- 
nished; is waterproof and 
weatherproof. Get your 
can for only a few centsat 
iny hardware, paint or 
ship chandler store. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


IF TO REVOLVERS, RIFLES, SHOT GUNS, 
NEW L FISHING REELS, RODS, LEATHER 
BOOTS, BELTS; WATERPROOFING TACKLE, DRY FLIES; 
OAR LOCKS, OUTBOARD MOTORS, LOCKS, HINGES; 
POLISHING WOOD AND METAL, ETC. 

3-in-One Oil is a special blend of three of 
the finest available—insures ‘‘triple 
protection’’—lubricates, cleans, prevents 
rust; get your can at your nearest dealer. 


LUBRICATES—CLEANS—PREVENTS RUST 


61 


oils 
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RED HEAD 


or Hap Husiny 


@ Rubberized reinforcements... 
right in the spots that get the most 
punishment... that’s what make RED HEAD 
Hunting Clothes ‘‘bone-dry’’! Plenty of ven- 
tilation—no sweating. No. GPER ‘“‘bone-dry”’ 
breeches (elastic bottom) or No. GLPR (lace 
bottom), $4.25. No. GQRH “‘bone-dry”’ coat 
with “hidden hood” neatly concealed be- 







tween coat and lining, $8.25. All numbers 
made from famous RED HEAD water-proofed 
duck. Ask your dealer or write us. 


an 


FREE BOO Other RED HEAD 
“happy hunting” 

suggestions in our new booklet... 

wool ““bone-dry”’ hunting clothes 

gun cases and covers, etc. Send for 

your copy. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


921 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for ‘Happy Hunting"’ 








Protection around d 


and neck if needed, "y le 
new patented, storm collar 
folds under coat to normal 
shape, when not used. The 
Drybak is a room coat 
Has hinge sleeves for quick 
action, Washable blood 
proof, rubberized game 
pockets. Double shell pock 
ventilated armpits—and is 
a coat built to wear for years 
rhe famous Drybak ! 
money back guarantee speaks for its quality and 
proof against rain or wet Seasoned hunters 
choose Drybak and get seasons of use from one, 
Write us now for detailed descriptive catalog 


and buy from your dealet 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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down a brushy fence row, ran the length 
of it, doubled back on the other side, and 
cut off at right angles across a flooded 
field, where shallow pools of water made 
tracking tough. 

That didn’t fool the dogs long, and, 
when they picked him up again, he 
circled into a patch of woods, changed 
his mind when he found no tree to his 
liking, and took to a rail fence, where he 
ran the top rail for 100 yards or more. 

He didn’t lose the dogs for long at a 
time, but he did slow them considerably, 
and gave us a chance to come up. When 
they took him to the rail fence, Acil 
and Barker were close enough to see 
what was happening. Ed and I were on 
the wrong side of a deep ditch of muddy 
water. We followed it for a half mile, 
looking for a log to cross on. Finally we 
eeled over on a sagging wire fence, and 
plodded across another cornfield at a 
tired trot. Then we heard the dogs 
coming back, and a little farther on they 
drove the ’coon through the ditch. Acil’s 
lantern was bobbing along in their 
wake, a long way behind, and, before he 
could join us, the dogs barked up again, 
one field ahead. That’s a joyous sound, 
at the end of such a chase, and we came 
up pink with anticipation. Our joy was 
short-lived. 

The four dogs were down in a muddy, 
brush-grown fork of the ditch, and they 
weren't barking up, after all. It was the 
tree signal, all right, but they were 
talking into the open end of another big 
drain tile. Acil nodded grimly. 

“That ends the fun,” he said. “I’ve run 
that same ‘coon every fall for the last 
five years, and this is just what I figured 
he’d do. I’ve run him into drain tiles 
and up den trees, I’ve lost him in water, 
I've seen him pull every trick a ’coon 
knows. I guess he can’t be caught.” 

I looked at Ed, as he sat hunched de- 
jectedly on the grassy bank, and I felt 
sorry for him. It was, I admitted men- 
tally, an inhuman way to initiate a 
novice. We set the lanterns down, Ed 
packed his pipe, and for a minute or two 
none of us said anything. Speck broke 
the silence in a voice that held no trace 
of doubt. 


E WAS fifteen or twenty rods up the 

ditch, casting in big circles as a good 
‘coon dog ought, and he let out a bellow 
that yanked us to our feet, and sent the 
other three dogs helter-skelter after 
him. Speck never missed a note after 
the first outcry, and the others chimed 
in as they found the track. Away they 
went, to the east once more, the wild 
music tugging at our hearts as we raced 
after them. 

The ’coon had run down to the mouth 
of the tile, taken to the water in the 
open ditch, traveled there till he thought 
—and don’t tell me he couldn’t think— 
it was safe to come out on the bank 
again. 

The second chase was like the first, 
save that it was longer and faster, and 
filled with more trickery. The ’coon ran 
due east for a full mile along the ditch, 
then he put his heart into the game, and, 
one by one, he played every card in his 
hand. It was a good hand, too. 

We came to a dead end finally, the 
four dogs and the four of us, along a 
wire fence at the side of an open field 
where there wasn’t a bush or a tree or 
water for twenty rods. The track just 


ended. The dogs circled and came b 
and tried it over again, but there was 
any more. 

Across the fields, we could hear a « 
roaring toward St. Johns. Barker sig! 
“He’s gone over there and thumbed hi 
self a ride,” he said. 

“How I envy him,” Ed murmured 

We looked at our watches. It had be 
three hours since we first struck 
track, back by the den trees. We |! 
come, by straight, section lines, a 
five miles. How far we had actua 
traveled we didn’t know. It was tou 
to admit defeat at the end of such 
chase, but there we were. 

At that moment, far back along 
very ditch bank we had just travel 
there broke out the deep thunde: 
Dock’s baying. <Acil groaned alo 
“He’s started back for his home den,’ 
predicted hollowly. 


“| HOPE he makes it,” said Ed. 
Then the realization dawned on 
of us at once. The dogs weren’t goi 
away. They were coming toward 
We jumped up, the weariness of our le 
forgot, and listened while the dogs can 


on. They veered to the right and, just 


across a field from us, they cried up 

There was only a little, open patc! 
of timber in a corner of the field. TI 
dogs were ranged in a circle under 
big, leaning ash, their tongues lolli 
but their voices as eager as when 
affair began. 

Acil sent the white pencil of his fla 
light up the trunk and out along tl! 
branches. Thirty feet up, in a big crotc! 
two eyes gleamed suddenly like sma 
red stars. None of us spoke for a minut: 
Acil laid aside his rifle. 

“I’ve run that ’coon for five years, 
said slowly. “I’ve always supposed 
was a buck. But there’s an old fema 
that raises a family in this neighborho: 
every summer. Maybe that’s she. If 
is, we’re going to take her home aliv: 
and let her go after the season is ovs 
There’s only one way to find out, ar 
that’s to shake her down.” 

We carried no spurs. Acil starts 
slowly up the big, leaning trunk. |! 
gained the first branches, and clamber: 
on. When he came within a yard o1 
of the ’coon he turned the blinding bea 
of his light full in its face. 

There was a sudden scramble, a ratt 
of claws on the rough bark. “Look o 
below!” Acil yelled. “He’s going 
jump.” 

The ’coon made a short rush, A 
dropped his light, and it went out as 
clattered down. Against the cloud 
night sky, we saw a big, dark bu 
launch itself through the branches. 

What happened after that was a litt 
too fast for the eye to follow. The ’co 
landed with a heavy thud, and the f 
dogs piled into him. He was big and f 
and he had jumped thirty feet or m« 
It didn’t seem likely there’d be mu 
fight in him for a minute or two. But 
gave that pack of hounds a beating 
less time than it takes to tell about 

For maybe half a minute, the ‘c 
was the center of a vicious, spinni 
pinwheel of heads, legs, and tails 
the lantern light, we caught a flash ! 
and then of a ’coon’s furry, black-rins 
tail, and ripping, white fangs. The nis 
rang with the throaty growls of fight 
dogs and the (Continued on page 
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rating snarls of the cornered ’coon. 
Then one hound yelped suddenly, and 
icked away, blood dripping from his 
uzzle. Another followed him, an ear 
neatly fringed down one edge. The other 
two lost interest, and the fight was 
er. They still jumped in for a stray 
ip, but their appetite for ’coon meat 
was gone. The old ring-tail broke away. 

Suddenly I realized that the ’coon was 

1aking for the tree again, that he was 
less than two yards from it, and that I 
was between him and his goal. 

“Watch him!” Acil yelled from some- 
where overhead. “I don’t want him back 
up here.” 

! jumped for the ’coon, and kicked to 
turn him, but he was mad enough now 
not to fear a foot. 

Just then Acil came sliding headlong 
from the tree. He whipped off his heavy 
hunting coat, held it in front of him, 
flung himself on the ’coon in a flying 
tackle, pinned him under the coat, and 
cuffed the dogs back. Before we could 
get our breath, the coon twisted free, 
dodged through a fence, and started 
back toward the ditch. 

He all but made it, too. He was no 
more than a score of feet from the bank 
when the dogs caught up with him, and 
stopped him. 

Acil dived into the fracas again, coat 
outspread, face down, smack on top of 
the ’coon. That’s a stunt I'd never seen 
tried before. As far as I’m concerned, 
he’s still welcome to exclusive rights on 
it. He got the hold he wanted that time, 
pinning the ’coon squarely between his 
elbows and knees, with his weight fair 
upon it. The scrap was ended. 

Acil twisted around, reached for some- 
body’s flash light. 

3uck,” he said tersely after a minute. 
“Hand me the rifle.” 

It was four miles back to the cars. We 
kept the dogs in close, to make sure 
they didn’t start another ’coon. 

The gray, November dawn was break- 
ing across the city when we drove up in 
front of Ed’s house, but the light was 
till burning in his living room. 

“Never mind, Eddie,” I comforted him. 
The chances are she finished her book.” 

But Ed, stumbling out of the car and 
reeling up the front steps, was too weary 

) talk back. 
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A FINE 
POINTER DOG 


The best of companions on any 
hunting trip—a real helper, who 
will point elusive quail, thenretrieve 
the bird without crushing it—that’s 
a fine pointer dog. A dog admired 
and loved by all sportsmen! 


THE HUNTSHU 
In addition to 
the Huntshu 





illustrated, the 
Hood line in- 
cludes many 


ANOTHER GOOD FRIEND 





other models of 
Sportsman’s 
footwear. 


Hood Sportsman’s Footwear provides an- 
other agreeable—and practically essential — 
companion to the hunter. For genuine foot- 
comfort, so necessary for full enjoyment of 
hunting, these modern, light-weight boots 
are ideal. 


Hood Sportsman’s Footwear fits comfort- 


ably and snugly, yet is so flexible that slip- 
ping and chafing are banished. Waterproof, 
too—and with a special full-length cushion 
insole for added comfort! Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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Repeating Slingshot 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot 
Shoots 150 B.B. shot. Loads from har 
dle Just the thing for hunters and 
trappers, young and old. Shoots thru 
ordinary 100 page magazin More pow 
erful than an air rifle ‘Send 25¢ in | 
coin, money order or am coins and 
money order preferred) " for one of | 
these REPEATERS | 


Herd SLINGO CORP. 
Dept. - Toledo, Ohio 














Would Limit Nets 


| peony disappearance of game fish from 
the Potomac has led Baltimore and 
Washington anglers to propose that the 
epth of commercial trap nets in the 
river and in Chesapeake Bay be restrict- 
1. The nets were first used at Washing- 
yn in 1890, at that time extending only 
2 ft. below the surface. As the number 
f fish caught in the nets during the 
pawning season started to dwindle, the 
nets were placed farther down the river, 
d deeper, in some instances, it is 
iimed, reaching 50 ft. under water. 
1e proposal recently made to the U.S 
lreau of Fisheries urged that the 
epth of nets in the Potomac be limited 
12 ft., and that of nets in the bay to 
ft. This, it is believed, would allow 
iny fish to pass by, to spawn unmo- 
sted, and would provide anglers with | 
re sport than they have had in recent | 
ars. | 
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long rifle, hi-speed and regular 
barrel all bore A target pistol built W@W 
! gun jaeens Guaranteed Also made 
with 4'¢-inch barrel Send for foldey 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. | 
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60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 diffe pork magnt- 
















* fications. 20 power for ultra-b 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
renee Guaranteed to bring distan’ 
oe se »ple, spo oe Sages: 
on, stars, etc. t pow- 
60 «he as close. erful made for any- 


where near the money. 

an be collapsed to less 

than a ion in length. Multiple lens 

system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 

mount. Directions included for using as @ com 

pound ¢ tens yer roscope. American made. We Say thepost 
age. Only $2 ddress Dept. 120 


BROWNSCOPE CO. 234 FIFTHAVE NEW YORK] 





SEND 5S CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES ¢ 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK « $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOU e 


WM-R'*JOHNSON:CO-Inc- 


7O COLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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STUDIOS, Inc. 
Quality Mountings in Hunting Trophies 
285 GRAND CONCOURSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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**Who ever saw a broken Lefever? ONE TRIGGER IF TATED > 















doubles $28.90 and up. 


U. S. battle ships carry Lefevers for sailors to hunt with in 
foreign countries. The Navy wants guns for sport and war 
which give the best service. 410, 20, 16, 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


and 12 gauge. Singles $17.20, 
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Life™= 
Re-CREATED 


Notice the LIVING expression hover- 
ing around this sheep's eyes and nos- 
trils. He looks ALIVE. Such a trophy 
gives its owner ever so much more 
pleasure ard pride than one Jacking 
these finer shades of expression. 


Send Your Valuable 


TROPHIES 


to JONAS 


Let Jonas make for you a mount that 
will grace the wall of your den and 
preserve the memories of your hunting 
trip. Trophies mounted by Jonas artists 
are re-creations of nature--portrayals 
of game in natural poses, with life-like 
expressions, 


eed TN 


Surprisingly enough, Jonas mounts 
cost no more--often LESS--than ordi- 
nary mounts. Yet they give you the 
benefit of a superb skill and subtle 
artistry that has earned an enviable 
reputation with great museums and 
famous hunters all over the world. 


WW on your letterhead--or 
send l0c--for beautiful 


Taxidermy Catalog and valuable Field Guide. 
Catalog shows famous Jonas mounts 
of every kind of game. Field Guide 
tells all about care of skins and tro- 
phiesin the field. Every hunter should 
have BOTH books. Send for yours today. 


JONAS BROS. 


Master Taxidermists 
Denver, Cole. 
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Especially Made to 


PROTECT FIREARMS 


Fiendoil is the best oil and solvent for 





your gun. It’s made especially to clean 
firearms—naturally it does a better job 
than oils made for general usage. Fiend- 
oil was developed to protect hrearms in 
all climates under severest conditions. 
Crack shots and gun lovers will use no 
other oil. It's economical—a few drops 
does the work and no manual cleaning 
or ramrodding is required. Fiendoil is 

corrosions greatest enemy. 
f Use it once and you'll never 
~~ be without it ; 


AT YOUR SPORTS STORE 


McCAMBRIDGE & 


12 L Street, S. E. 
~~ Washington, D. C, 
ears) 
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Modern Sport With Ancient Guns 


(Continued from page 20) 


shoot, using standard N.R.A., 200-yard, 
small-bore targets, was held for per- 
cussion, muzzle-loading rifles of fifty- 
pounds weight, or less, shooting either 
a cloth or paper-patched ball, or bullet. 
Five sighting shots were allowed. Holes 
in the targets were then patched with 
paper stickers, and ten shots taken for 
the score. Each shooter had one hour in 
which to make his ten shots. Any gun 
position was permissible, provided only 
the muzzle was touching the rest, and 
the rear end was supported by the 
shooter’s body. 

Because of the wide differences in the 
rifles and ammunition used, a special 
system of scoring had to be used. No 
two muzzle-loaders shot bullets, or balls, 
of the same caliber. A man, shooting a 
.25 caliber ball, might be competing with 
one firing a .72 caliber slug. To equalize 
the sizes of the holes in the targets for 
scoring, all measurements on targets 
used in the fifty and 100-yard events 
were taken from points a quarter inch 
from the centers of holes. In other 
words, all bullet holes were assumed to 
be half an inch in diameter. 

For the 220-yard event, the string 
method, familiar to every old-time shoot- 
er, was employed, the “string,” in this 
case, being a pair of steel calipers. The 
score was determined by measuring the 
distances from the center of the 10 ring 
to the center of each bullet hole and 
adding all the measurements. The man 
with the smallest total won. An advan- 
tage of the string method is that ties 


seldom occur, for measurements are a 
curate to small fractions of an inch, and 
it is unlikely that two riflemen will hav 
identical scores. 

Both the 100 and 220-yard matchs 
were won by W. F. Grote, of Cantor 
Ohio, with the rifle having the Brock 
way barrel. His score, on the 100-yard 
target, was 50 out of 50, and his string 
at the 220-yard range, measured eightee: 
and three quarters inches. The score on 
this target, according to the rings, wa 
97 out of a possible 100. 

And so, as the second afternoon faded 
cars of competitors started to leavs 
Once more the old-time muzzle-loader 
had proved that they can stand up with 
the best of today. A man shooting a ball 
rifle had kept ahead of some of the slug 
guns at 220 yards. The rifle with th: 
Brockway barrel had lived up to its rey 
utation by putting all its shots inside th 
10 ring at 100 yards. Several argument 
about bullet sizes, shapes, and materials 


and other aspects of muzzle-loader shoot- 


ing had been settled. The oldest shooter 
on the place had parted with an ancient 
rifle for a cash consideration; a womar 
had provided the thrill of the meet by 
stepping out ahead of the men in the 
100-yard event, only to go down to loss 
by firing the last shot at the wrong tar- 
get. And the curious spectators had 
learned that the muzzle-loading rifl 
holds as much fascination for young 
men and women today as it did for the 
bewhiskered powder burners of great- 
grandfather's time. 


METHOD OF LOADING A SLUG GUN 





The first step in loading 
a slug gun is swabbing the 
bore of gun with a patch 


Then, with a short tool, 
the bullet is pushed down 
into true muzzle of rifle 


Next the charge of powder 
is poured into the muzzle 
of gun from horn or flask 


While the bullet is half 
protruding from the muzzle 
excess paper is torn away 


With false muzzle, holding 
paper patch, in place, the 
slug is dropped into place 





A long ramrod then drives 
bullet down barrel and the 
job of loading is finished 
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Accuracy on Slopes [/77iti einen : Allegheny 
Mountain 
HAT effect has shooting uphill or Styled and 

WV cownnin on the accuracy of sight- | Made 


ing? 
Suppose a bullet, fired horizontally, 
ikes a target 1,000 ft. away at the end 
one second, and that the line of the 
xis of the bore strikes the target 16 ft. 
yve the line of sights. Now, suppose 
line of sights be pointed perpendicu- 
and the bullet fired upward. At the 
ts end of one second, this bullet will be 984 
e ft. plus in the air, and, except for wind 
és rift and earth rotation, the bullet will 
nearly 16 ft. away from the line of 
ghts. At the 1,000-ft. level, the bullet 
’ | be more than 16 ft. away from the 
a e of sights. To strike a small object, 
000 ft. straight up from the shooter, he 
vill have to aim 16 ft. “under” it, so that 
his line of bore will be exactly perpen- 
dicular, for this gun, which is sighted to 


HUNTING CLOTHES 








Warmth. Wear. Looks 


FoR 106 years the Woolrich Mills have been weavers 
and tailors to woodsmen and hunters, located high 
up in the mountain country, not even on a railroad. In 
Woolrich Hunting Clothes you get pure wool, carded, 
spun, dyed, woven and made up into your garments 
by Woolrich experts who hunt, fish, camp and hike 
the mountain trails of the old Allegheny pinelands 
right at our back door. 


In big-game country, wear Woolrich Clothes for all 
your hunting. For best warmth, protection, durability, 


1g doth Ahk gue : : ; - : 
‘e rike the bullseye at 1,000 ft. horizon- convenience and right styling, fit and looks. 

‘ tally, will shoot more than 16 ft. “high” , : : P : 

p- when aimed perpendicularly upwards. Your choice in mackinaws, hunting coats and jack- 


r , . P @ s, cruisers, stag : a * ‘ a tae s, vests al “s 
At intermediate angles, it will shoot pro- ets, cruisers, stag shirts, parka jackets, vests, breeches, 





ts rtionately “lower.” In other words, as al, pants, hat-caps, cape, i pe poe and espe- 
S, the muzzle of the gun is elevated from cially hunting shirts, plain, checks and plaids. 

wi horizontal, the bullet will begin to strike Ask your Dealer for Woolrich trade-marked hunt- 
- higher than the line of sights, shooting ing clothes. For free Catalog, write us and please 
; noticeably high at 45 degrees, and 16 ft. mention this magazine. 

" high when the sights are perpendicular. WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

= S' ), PRACTICAL sporting rifles shoot Dept. O.L. she Oa es ney 

“ high when fired uphill. The same ——— SHIRTS 

thing applies downhill, but to a lesser og Kapton Reon yple spe gt ner 

“ degree. Fire the bullet perpendicularly water repellent 32 oz, pur _panpemeteer - < 

% downward from a stationary balloon. At  aaae Meones and Mi styles, pure Sa 





© the end of one second it will be down 1,- fined. ‘sicetes snd all, with oe 
: 016 feet. At 1,000 ft. the bullet will be 16 luvetyn, Breeches have double M0 4th ot. 
ft. away from the line of sights. Except site tists ln the same bert plaid, pie 


hunting fabric colors 


YOURE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you are not using a lightweight model L. C. Smith gun. 


for wind drift and earth rotation, the 
bullet will go straight, for it is headed 
toward the earth’s center. Now, change 
the angle a little, and let the line of 

ghts be perpendicular, and fire the gun 
downward again. When this bullet gets 






down 1,000 ft. it will be a little less than pher'te wy in 
_¢ ‘hg ” : P $s, smz ac- 

16 ft. “higher” than the line of sights, as tion, a =n ine 
gravity will pull it toward the line of trigger and they 
. . rn point where you want 

ghts which is now pointed at the them to point. Give 


rth’s your skill a chance to 
h center. grow. You will be 
Swing the line of sights 45 degrees to- proud to be seen with one and prouder of the game you will bring back. 


Just the thing for skeet, t Single or double trigger. 
ward the horizontal, and fire downward ee ee ee 







































nd the bullet will still be above the line 67 Hubbard Street HUNTER ARMS CO., INC., Fulton, New York 
sights, but not so much above as on McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St., Tilden Sales Bldg., San Francisco, Gel. 
the previous shot. As we continue to — —————— = / Micrometer-D: 
J&mM” RIFLE SIGHTS 


wing the line of sights toward hori- 











zontal, the bullets are pulled down closer DUCK CALL | 
the line of sights until horizontal is (Guaranteed) 
iched, when they again strike where Now for sale... the new J & M DUCK CALL made by same 
; = “ designers as the popular ‘‘Jir Cros Call Nat yund 
line of sight hits the target at 1,000 ft. | ing Ran K3 Easy to blow. destructible ural reed | 
> . a — Ss - 7 - ‘ which absolutely can tick. As effective live caller Eat h | 
And so, at practical ranges, sporting | fii individually tuned. A dollar bill bring s it to you pe 
fles shoot high both uphill and down, _ l If not 100° ati fied we guaran to refund your | \ 
p P P (Price in Canada $1.19.) rices. Your dealer or 
they slig 
1 they shoot slightly higher up a hill | j"." mec. co. 126 Main St. Oshkosh, Wis. |MRUTAITa lac Une RIP eet 





in they do down the same hill. This 

fference in degree of high shooting be- NEW HIGH SCORES 
mes noticeable at the extremes of 

irly straight up and straight down. I An amazing value. Complete with —— 
ree that gravity has little effect with | mount and eve- up. Fits most all small bore rifles. 
rting rifles on ordinary hills, at game- | Mounted with 2 screws; no cuts. Removed with 


out tools. One-half minute micrometer adjustments locate 
ting ranges, but the old hunter's | forward. Length 15% in. Lens % in. in diam. Cross-hair 


“beware lest ye overshoot uphill, | reticule. Field: 27 ft. at 100 yds. Write for né 
i undershoot downhill”, is still good, | ‘°Pes: Tifles, shotguns. 
ause the light has more effect on | 0. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., 3410 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
hting than gravity has on bullet flight, | ~ 
rticularly with modern high-speed bul- 

Especially is this true when using 
n sights of the older type. When 
ling uphill, less light shines on the 
nt sight and the shooter is likely to 
e his eye a little, to see it better, and 
refore overshoot. When aiming down- 





MOSSBERG 


wil FAMOUS No. 6 
4-Power Scope $7.50 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 














Seven Grand American Handicaps, America’s great- 
est shooting classic, won with Ithacas in 17 years 




















. - m Ithaca lock speed helped seven champions. Custom built, all gauges, 
more light on the front sight will be £43.00 to $900.00. Large catalogue with gun, dog, and hunting 
ly to cause him to draw a finer bead, information 9c in stamps Game- 
i undershoot. Big game hunters come "Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” Skeet-Trap 


realize these facts from their own 
erience.—C. K. Knight. 





ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture 
taking that bring you photos which are 
marketable—and how and where to sell 
them 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 


Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 
of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn't Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ple; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
Pictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; Landscape Dollars; Selling 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing and 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; Photographic Novelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Dishesnenters Movie Profits; 
Coloring, Retouching, etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography?; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 106 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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Stop-of for Turkeys 


(Continued from page 35) 


I started to push my way out, my eye 
caught a movement that sent hot blood 
racing through my veins, and made me 
forget my miseries. Down from the ivy 
cliff and across the frozen creek flew 
a big gobbler. As I looked, the old fel- 
low was joined by six others. Halting 
circumspectly at the edge of the flat 150 
yards away, the birds cocked their beady 
heads, and critically surveyed the field. 
Then, with an imperial, old gobbler in 
the vanguard, the fiock spread out fan 
shape and started into the field. It made 
me shiver to think how near I had come 
to spilling the beans. 

Pecking desultorily along the flock of 
two gobblers and five hens headed 
straight toward my blind in the center 
of the corn patch. Where was Pankey? 
I berated myself for not noticing what 
part of the field he had holed up in. 
Would he intercept the drove before 
they got to me and knock my chances 
into a cocked hat? Rather selfishly, I 
hoped he had ensconced himself in a 
shock to my side or rear, anywhere but 
in front. Crouching ready to shoot, I 
cautiously elevated my gun into the nar- 
row opening. 


UT, before the lead gobbler came 

within shooting distance, the flock 
drifted toward the left and out of sight. 
Through the small aperture between the 
stalks I could see only the area directly 
in front of me. I considered changing 
positions for a better view, but, knowing 
the turkeys were feeding upfield, I 
feared any movement on my part might 
dislodge a part of the wind-blown shock, 
and put the flock to instant flight. I 
could do nothing but wait and hope for 
one to cross directly in front. Surely 
Pankey would shoot any minute now. 
Then I could tumble out and take pot 
luck at the flock. 

Presently I heard the crunching of 
feet on the sleet-covered ground and the 
noise of a turkey feeding at a shock 
behind me. Craning my head around, I 
tried to peer through the stalks. If I 
could locate the turkey I might, by ex- 
ercising enough caution, manage to re- 
verse the barrel of my gun. But I found 
it impossible to see at all through the 
two-foot thickness of corn stalks that 
walled me in. If I had been in the field 
alone, I think I should have rushed out 
pell-mell and taken my chances with 
any luckless laggard within range, but 
I had no wish to jeopardize Pankey’s 
chances. 


UDDENLY, on the outside of the very 

shock under which I crouched, I heard 
a movement that froze me into immobil- 
ity, and would have made my hair stand 
on end if I hadn't been bald-headed. A 
turkey was industriously pecking away 
at my back, clucking contentedly as it 
plucked corn from a protruding ear not 
more than three or four feet from me. 

What should I do? It was a foolish 
and tantalizing predicament—I was al- 
most close enough to grab a wild turkey, 
yet wondering how the devil I could get 
a shot. 

Then it occurred to me that Pankey, 
perhaps not remembering where I had 
hidden, might send a salvo of No. 3’s 
rattling through the corn stalks into my 
back. That possibility hardly added to 
my comfort. 

My indecision was abruptly relieved 


the next moment, as I heard the rev 
berating thunder of Pankey’s old cho 


bore. Scurrying feet crunched the sleet 


The moment had come. Jumping bi 
upright through the shock of corn 
made for the open field, with Hopper 
my heels. 

About 150 feet away, a turkey |} 


was streaking for the protection of th¢ 


pines. Throwing up my 20, I salut 
her, but she adroitly sidestepped behi 


a shock just as I squeezed the trigger 
Maybe the left barre! 


and I missed. 
would redeem me. Facing about, I t 


geted at a big gobbler that had liftes 


from the upper end of the field and w 


raw-hiding it for a cliff across the creek. 


T WAS a gambler’s shot, too far f 


even the No. 3’s in the left barrel to tell 


consistently, but faint heart never w 
fair lady. The old fellow soared maj: 
tically on across the flat. Apparent! 


had made a clean miss. If I just hadn't 


lost my head over that hen! 
near the creek, the gobbler seemed 
falter and sideslip suspiciously. A 
watched, he glided down into a clump 
ivy and vanished. Had I made a |! 
after all? I raced for the creek, a w 
thrill surging through me. Ahead 
me Hopper was high-tailing it lik« 
dirty streak across the field. Before 
reached the creek, he had 
across, scrambled up the bank, 


scampered into the ivy like a cottonta 

I floundered through the ivy as fast : 
I could, but running through that stuf 
was next to impossible. I fought my wa 


for 100 yards and stopped to listen 
could hear nothing of turkey or dog 
crossed the cliff, and dropped into 
small ravine beyond. And there, unde! 
big pine, a sight met my eyes that I sh 
not forget. 


But, dow: 


bounded 


A big gobbler was struggling valiantly 


to disengage a leg from the desper 


grip of Hopper, flailing the little dog un 


mercifully with his heavy wings. 
spite of the punishment he was abso! 
ing, Hopper held on like grim death. 
had caught a tartar. A slightly wound 
old gobbler has a terrific interest in s« 
preservation, but, if the little dog 
gretted his bargain, there was nothi 
to show it. I rushed into the panti 
melee and administered the coup 


grace. Even after the turkey’s struggles 
had subsided, I had to persuade Hoppe! 


to release his adversary’s leg. Ther 
bit groggy from the mauling he ! 
taken, he followed me back into the « 
field. At the creek Pankey met me w 
a hen he had dropped the first shot 
When I pulled up at the Low Coun 
plantation the next afternoon, I fou 
the gang had assembled, but they ws 
hardly in what you would call a con 
ial frame of mind. A cold rain had be 
falling for two days, keeping them out 
the field. They had worn out their t« 
pers and the only pack of cards on 
premises. After salutations and b 
slappings had been duly exchanged, I 
turned to the car and brought in 
big gobbler with an “I came, saw, 
conquered” air. Rations were runn 
low, and the gobbler was a windfal 
Then they gathered around a hick 
fire to hear how it was done. I spur 
beautiful yarn, studiously avoiding 
allusion to mudholes, women’s und 
wear, corn shocks, or a tough-jav 
little mongrel by the name of Hoppe! 
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1] Picked a Winner 
when | Bought 


my ZIP -STAG 


I S @ You'll find more 
ut : , : and more outdoor 
] fellows zipped from 
— waist to chin 
Hen : protected from any 
the ; . weather in a 
ited : , Hirsch-WeisZIP- 
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satisfaction 
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Weis garment 
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Gun $23.70 
Single Trigger 
lf wanted $3.50 





wodrich veteran gun salesman and 
ded onal shooter said It is the lowest 
ble that’s worth a dam. No $1000.00 
t shoot or out last it Fine folder 


IT’S A DURABLE DOUBLE 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 




















STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 11 Rifle Cortridge Belt with 40 ad- 
loops. Give woist measure. 


Shotgun Shell Belt with 25 

s. Give quoge ond woist 
re. 2% in. width . . . « $2.78 

No. 20 Cose; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give coliber. $2.40 


1 deoler send order direct, 
Enciose Jc stamp tor Sporting Goods cotalog 


GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 
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TED: .b vrder of pey govtmas $1. plus postage 
D Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
ept. ©. 10-10 Memphis, Tennessee 
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Drop of Shot 
At Long Ranges 


HILE wildfowl hunting last fall, 
I saw two examples of low shoot- 
ing which led me to believe that 


misses on long shots, often blamed on 
incorrect lead, may sometimes be caused 
by failure to allow for the drop of the 
shot. 

The first instance of low shooting hap 
pened while I was rowing after a crip- 
pled duck. My companion was on shore, 
armed with a double 10 bore loaded with 
1% oz. of No. 4 shot, with which it is 
capable of taking single ducks at 70 yd. 
He was shooting at a diving duck about 
65 yd. away. Every time the duck came 
up from a dive, he shot at it. As I was 
directly downstream from the duck, I 
had a side view of his shooting. His first 
two shots put most of the load on the 
water under the duck, only the upper 
fringes of the pattern passing around 
the duck. I shouted that he was shooting 
low. His third shot killed the fowl. When 
I got back to the blind, he told me that 
he held his last shot about 1 ft. high. 
From my position it had appeared that 
his pattern had centered the fowl per- 
fectly. 

The second low shot occurred several 
days later, while shooting from the 
blind. A Canada goose came swimming 
down the river, between 80 and 90 yd 
out. I was using a Magnum 10 gauge 
with the big 2-0z. load of No. 2 shot, so 
I decided to try to get this fowl. When it 
came even with the blind, flying low 
along the water, I rose. I allowed about 
1 ft. elevation for the drop of the shot, 
but the first load struck low on the 
water under the goose. Swinging ahead 
of the bird, I raised the gun about 1 ft 
higher than before, and shot the second 
barrel. At the crack of the gun, the 
goose folded up, and came down on the 
water with both wings broken. I de 
cided, then and there, to write one of the 
leading ammunition companies and ask 
for information on the drop and velocity 
of shot at long ranges. 

As most gunners know, shot smaller 
than No. 5 is not suitable for long-range 
shooting. The drop of No. 5 shot over a 
60-yd. range is .6291 ft., or a shade more 
than 7% in. No. 4 shot, being slightly 
heavier, drops .5965 ft., or just a little 
more than 7 1/6 in. and No. 2 shot drops 
.5915 ft., almost 7 in. flat. Increase the 
range to 80 yd., and the drop of No. 3 
and No. 2 shot is approximately double 
that at 60 yd. In shooting a series of 
patterns at 80 yd. with No. 3 shot, I 
found that the drop was about 17 in. At 
this same distance, the No. 2 shot 
showed a drop on the pattern of about 
15 in. As shot smaller than No. 3 and 
No. 2 is too light for 80-yd. shooting, 
patterns were not tried with them. 

The company’s figures, showing the 
maximum killing ranges of the different 
sizes of shot, are: No. 2 shot, 90 yd.; No 
3 shot, 80 yd.; No. 4 shot, 70 yd.; No. 5 
shot, 60 yd.; No. 6 shot, 50 yd. At these 
ranges the shot has sufficient velocity to 
insure a kill, providing the pattern is 
dense enough to put pellets in a vital spot 
on the fowl. Therefore, it should always 
be remembered, when selecting a load 
for long-range shooting, that density of 
pattern, which is largely controlled by 
the number of pellets in a charge and the 
choke of the barrel, is just as important 
as velocity—Gerard Kohlman. 





| Laugh at Weather 
in my CRUISER STAG 
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@ Bring on your 
stormy weather! 


Outdoor veter- \, 
ans find 100% : 
“body insula- NA 
tion”’ in their 7 
waterproof, 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch-W eis™~_-~ 
Cruiser STAGS 
-the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They're made for 
vigorous men 
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sturdy clothes, 
Get a Hirsch- 
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STAG one o R 
rest assured it ze3 ear 
will stand the a 34-48 Game 
gaff. Pocket 


COLORS: 
Plaids: 
Red & Black 
> Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
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Navy Blue 
Hunters’ Red 
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oem H-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept.“O” 
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‘Maybe you need a 
Lymen Peep Sight.”’ 


needed this sight all along—yes, I 
now where I’ve missed before P 
For better aim, fit your 
ith the Lyman Sights designed for it. If 

information please furnish us the make, 

i caliber. 


y to use . 


Widely used No. 48 
Click peep sight for 
high power bolt ri- 
fles. $11.50 


1A. Popular Tang 
ight for sporting 
rifles, 2 aperture 


Elev. Adj. $4.50 No, 3 Front Sight 


New Catalog No. 24 now 
ready. 64 pp., complete. 10 
cents. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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DEPEND UPON 


BALL-BAND 


FOR LONG WEAR 


The 
Oneida 


Theideal shoe for marsh- 
land or wet grass,for wet 
snow and mud. ISinches 
high; all rubber, water- 
proof to the top; light, 
flexible, and comfort- 
able. Special tough rub- 
ber top, long - wearing 
sole. Foot-form last 
allows ample room for 
warm wool socks. Full-cut gusset permits 


lacing over trousers. 
The 


Gameluck 


A light and comfortable 
shoe that will withstand 
an amazing amount of 
punishment. The choice 
of experienced guides 
and hunters. The top is 
formed from one piece 
of best-quality, full-grain 
leather... the foot is of 
a special quality tough 

= ~ and flexible black or tan 
rubber to keep the feet warm and dry...crepe 
rubber sole, or special molded sure-grip sole. 


SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S FOLDER 


This new folder will give you full in- 
formation about the special features 
found in Ball-Band boots and shoes for 
fishermen and hunters —the footwear 
with the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 








Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
496 Water St. Mishawaka,ind. 








Look forthe Red @@ Ball Trade-Mark 


BALL-BAND 





Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 








Real News for 
EVERY Gun Lover! 


Whether you are pr ofessional or amateur, if 
you enjoy trap shooting, and small and big 
game benting ar 7" are a real lover of guns, 


ere’s the best news in years. We've pub- 
lished 


THE MODERN 
GUNSMITH 


By James V. Howe 





authoritative work ever 
wr zunsmithing and gunmaking 
two } olumes packed to overflowing 
wit kind of information and just 
eh 30 trations thi at every sportsman 
“ © have about guns. 
Philip B. Sharpe Says: 

The mere studyiof a few chapters « of this book 
wil reveal info matic oi] wae +h is worth « ountiess 
dollars in the selection © the reb uilding of fire 
arms.’" Firearms Editor. ‘Outdoors.’ 

Fred Fletcher Says: 

8 @ masterpiece of literature on the art of gun 
a ture Rod and Gun Editor, The Daily New 
New York 

. 
Complete Information FREE 
Don't bother to write a letter. Just drop us a post 
card asking f« fu inforr —~ | on _ vut he os 
Gunemith"’ ar a we will send it to ou at once. 
obligation, of course WRITE TODAY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


Dept 1627, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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out, and, after pouring the water from 
the barrel, reloaded. His teeth were 
chattering. 

“You'd better go home and get on 
some dry clothes,” I admonished. 

Jake just grinned. “Ain’t got on much 
‘ceptin’ ovahalls and pants. Dey’ll soon 
dry out,” he chattered. “Is dat scut come 








back ’cross de slue?” 

The rabbit was still on the other side, 
judging from the noise of the dogs. That 
swamper was evidently an old-timer, to 
give those dogs such a devious chase. 
Just when the hounds were almost out 
of hearing distance, the swamper turned. 
He was heading back to where he had 
been jumped. I climbed back on the 
stump, and Jake, dripping like a rain- 
soaked scarecrow, went shuffling off 
along the slue. 


SAW a ripple on the water, near where 

Jake had slipped off the pole. It was 
the rabbit. He wasn’t making a sound, 
but paddling full speed ahead with just 
his nose above the surface. If I waited 
for him to get on the bank before I shot, 
I might sprinkle Jake with a few shot, 
so I prepared to let the swamper have it 
while he was still in the water. Just 
then the rabbit changed his plan, and, 
starting up the slue in my direction, 
swam for about ten yards before making 
for the opposite bank. It was a smart 
scheme to throw the dogs off. 

Perhaps I should have let him get 
away, but you can’t make rabbit gravy 
from a rabbit that is hiding in a reed 
patch or briers. I squinted along the 
sights, and pressed the trigger. There 
was a splash, a spasmodic jump, and my 
gravy was as good as in the dish. Jake 
turned in his tracks, mouth wide open. 
When he saw me climbing down off the 
stump, he came running back, just in 
time to fish my rabbit out of the water. 

“Ain’t he a whopper? Dat scut is big 
as a ’possum.” 

He called the dogs in, Frank, Allie, 
and Sam trailing along behind. This 
time it was Sam’s turn to set the dogs in. 

“You all git right, ‘cause I’m gwine 
bust some rabbits outten dem woods,” 
warned Sam, as he went smashing off 
through the undergrowth, urging the 
dogs on. We could still hear him break- 
ing through the brush when Ace sound- 
ed off. 

“Done jumped,” declared Jake. 

The other dogs packed in, and the 
chase was on. They ran the rabbit less 
than five minutes before the barking 
stopped. 

“Done los’ ’im,” 
fully. 

Then we heard Loud’s long, mournful 
yowl, and Jake’s face broke into a broad 
grin. 

“Done got dat hare in a holler. Us got 
t’ go to ’em.” 


said Jake, mourn- 


E FOLLOWED Jake on through the 

woods, and presently heard Sam 
yelling. “You all come on in. Dis scut’s 
in er tree.” 

Loud was digging away at the hole 
where the rabbit went in, and sending 
up an occasional yowl. The rest of the 
dogs stretched out on the ground as if 
they felt they had done their part. 

Of course, there wasn’t an ax in the 
crowd, but that made no difference. 
Jake had an idea. He left us to return 
with a length of grapevine. This he 
split at one end, and began working it 


The Way to Get Rabbits 


(Continued from page 31 


into the hollow of the tree, while 
hung onto Loud to keep him out of 
way until Jake had managed to | 

and seize, the quarry. 

“I feels ’im,” declared Jake. Twi 
the grapevine again, he ran his arm 
the hollow, and brought out a very 
jected-looking rabbit. 

“IT ain’t nevah missed twistin’ one 
Gits ’possums same way,” said Jak: 

Sam suggested that we cook the rat 
“White fo’ks,” he said, “ah’s so 
gry mah belly’s done quit speakin’ to 
mah mouf.” 

We couldn't satisfy Sam’s appet 
cooking the rabbit for him, but we 
promise to stop hunting when we 
three more rabbits. We caught 
three within an hour, and made our \ 
back to the car. Jake tied his dog 
his string, and loaded them in, and y 
took Sam, Jake, and the dogs bac! 
their cabin. 

Both the darkies and the dogs see: 
to realize that we had all done a prett 
good day’s hunting, and that the sw 
scuts had been shown a first-rate jot 
cotton-tail chasing, as done by exp: 
As we drove off, Jake was busily o: 
pied in persuading his mongrel chai: 
hunters that they should return to t} 
living quarters under the house, ther 
to wait, presumably, until a pull on the 
rope announced the next rabbit hunt 

With the boys and the hounds ¢ 
a strange, peaceful quiet seemed ti 
cend on the car. We drove home slowly 
wrapped in visions of hot biscuits 
rabbit gravy. 

“It wouldn’t be quite the same wit 
the darkies, would it, boys?” I said 

“A rabbit hunt without a darky?” 
Allie. “Impossible!” 

“No rabbit hunt at all!” snorted 
Frank. 

And that seemed to make it ur 
mous, 


Urges Crow War 


R. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 

mer director of the New York Z 
logical Park and pioneer conservati« 
said recently in a letter to a New Y 
newspaper: 

“It is high time for American hunter 
and sportsmen with sand in their craws 
to arouse, come to life, and contri 
from their own pockets some thous 
of dollars to help pay the cost of a g1 
lot of crow trapping in Canada by J 
Miner’s excellent plan, and save 
dreds of thousands of ducks for bre« 
and sport. 

“Have the millions of American g 
shooters enough viscera under 
abdominal muscles to do such a th 
Have their leaders (7?) sufficient 
ligence to see the point, and lead or 
them into it? We wonder! 

“Crows on the farm are not so se! 
—except when there are great col 
of young crows to be fed. The 
crows are sure death to all other n¢ 
birds; and, ‘valuable to agricultu: 
not, they should be trapped dow 
reasonable numbers. A predatory 
is no more sacred than a barred ow 
a sharp-shinned hawk. I am opposs 
the extermination of species, but 
tinctly I am for the reduction of crows 
and coyotes to their lowest terms.” 





OUTDOOR LIF! 








The range in use, an earth fill serving as 
a backstop. The man at left operates the 
reel that sets up the targets knocked down 


Close-up of target stand, showing the lever 
which is pulled by cable to set up targets 


agela. Left, the outflt packed fer carrying 
PORTABLE SHOOTING GALLERY 


PORTABLE rifle range, devised by 
Skidmore Shipley, of Muncie, Ind., 
and carried in a small case, can be set 
ip quickly and easily to provide a novel, 
inexpensive form of target practice. In- 
tended primarily for use with the .22 cal- 
ber rifle, the outfit contains nine falling 
targets and al0-in. bullseye. Everything, 
except for the bullseye, fits into a case 7 
in. wide, 2 in. deep, and 30 in. long. 
The gallery is set up in the field by 
ittaching the folding legs which support 
the target rack, and the lever which 


raises the targets. Wing nuts permit this 
to be done speedily. 

When a target is struck, it falls back 
flat against a movable bar. A reel of line, 
connected with the lever attached to this 
bar, enables the operator to set up all 
the fallen marks with one pull. The reel 
holds 100 yd. of line, which is sufficient 
for any range at which the gallery is 
practicable. A bottle of white paint is 
used to renew visibility of the targets. 
The gallery, including the carrying case, 
weighs less than 24 lb. 


Where Short Barrels are Best 


tle difference between the patterns ob- 


Pricraitterence > speaking, there is lit- 
tained from barrels ranging in length 


from 26 to 32 in., provided the choke is 

the same, and light and standard loads 
e used. 

However, long barrels are _ better 

lapted to heavy loads, and handle these 

ghtly better than the shorter barrels. 

\s the load leaves the muzzle of the 

rter barrel, the pressure is higher 

in when it leaves the longer barrel, 

nce the powder wads are pressing on 


For upland and skeet shooting, short 
barrels have advantages. Barrels meas- 
uring 28 in., and even less, handle much 
faster in the brush than longer barrels. 
For close, fast shooting the former are 
without equal. 

When used with light and standard 
loads, the recoil is never unpleasant, nor 
is the muzzle blast so great as when ex- 
tra-heavy loads are used. 

When ordering a gun with two sets of 
barrels with different degrees of choke, 
by all means order these barrels exactly 








Now! 320 PAGES + 13,000 ITEMS 
ALL NEW GUNS (AMERICAN & IMPORTED) 
NEW REDUCED PRICES - 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Every Standard Gun including the very latest 
(Both American & Imported). Latest revised 
Ballistics, enlarged Reloading & Telescopic 
sections. America’s only complete Gun Parts 
section. All Restocking, Remodeling. Targets. 
Gunsmithing. Barrels & Barrel Blanks, Traps, 
Handbook Articles. The largest stock in America 
of Guns, Ammunition & Accessories. No 
shooter should be without this great volume. 


Send 50c in Check, M.O., Stamps or Coin 
for this 320 Page Arms Encyclopedia 


5 OF OD Di E3 De oe bree 
AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


507 Fifth Ave. NewYork, N.Y 





at 42nd 5t 








BRING ‘EM BACK 


in Picturesl 


CAN argus 195 


Here's the camera for every outdoor enthuslast— 
a real miniature Only 5 inches long—only 14 
ounces loaded! Super-speed f:4.5 lens, highly cor- 
rected, gets those shots in dark woods—in bad 
weather Wide-range shutter—up to 1/200 sec.— 
stops fast motion 

Crisp, clear, brilliant pictures! Economical, too. 
35 millimeter economy—exposures for as little as 
one-half cent apiece. 36 pictures in one loading. 
back your days in the outdoors with an 
plus all the other picture-taking oppor- 


Bring 
Argus 
tunities 
hotographic stores or 
or full details. 
RESEARCH CORP. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


See the Argus at all 
departments. Write 
INTERNATIONAL 
125 Fourth Street, 

















|ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 





| COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


rear of the shot column with such a the same length, for, if the barrels are of 
| For Target & Small Gome- sqoonomions— Ac- 
curate — Practical ae le Force -Amaz 


ce that some of the shot are forced different lengths, the balance of the gun 

tward, making the patterns a bit more will be changed every time the barrels | ing*Maximum Velocity eepite Vergennes 

tchy than those from longer barrels. are changed. | “Saregy Se Ry rg ne ae 

[The longer barrel gun kicks less than The receiver on automatics and pump | #9) pases Shot Ait Rifles $7,505 Single Shot 
shorter with the same load. The’ guns gives these guns an overall length, Genuine Compressed Air Pistols & Rifles On the “Market. Full De- 
smaneines ah * . . 7 a fae : ~ ai argets—Free or Introducto: 

— s are much higher at the end of from muzzle to butt plate, 2 in. longe T | BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO.. ~ ane Seen Be canis so. 0.2.A. 
26-in. barrel than at the end of the than an over-and-under or double gun of |= — — 

barrel, and gas is always much the same barrel and stock length. ' GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 

ter at the muzzle of a short barrel. If the gun is a double, equipped with REG. U. 8. 

: hotter the gas as it leaves the muz-__ two sets of barrels for field and water- “The best all-around boot in the world” 

the greater the recoil. fowl shooting, the shooter cannot go far 

ong barrels usually are used on wa- wrong in choosing 28-in. barrels for both 

fowl and trap guns, because their ex- 








Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

sets. This length is neither too short 
length gives a longer sighting plane, for wildfowling nor too long for field 


lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. ” Ankle strap holds 
greater steadiness of swing. shooting.—-Gerard Kohlman. 


boot i in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 


} 
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You'll Shy at Nothing in| 


Duxbak... 


HUNTING CLOTHES 









imerica’s favorite hunting coat, 
Duxbak Style 10. 


ET it rain!—you 
can take itin 
Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes. You can ram 
through brush in 
them—briers too— 
over down timber, 
across rocks, and 
still your hide will 
be well protected. 
Double-thick seat in 
your breeches, dou- 
ble-thick knees, let 
) you slide, sitand 
kneel where you 
have to. These 
. clothes are designed 
and tailored by hunting clothes specialists for hunt- 
ers who want the real thing. 


Comfortable, correct hunting fit, without clumsi- 
ness. Coats with genuine pivot sleeves, giving com- 
plete arm freedom. Double-thick everywhere except 
under sleeves. Convenient—all the right pockets, 
including two double shell pockets and large game 
pocket extending all the way around, with both front 
and side entrances. 

Genuine Duxbak fabric, 
woven extra close, soft, pli- 
ant, tough and the original 
make rainproofed without 
rubber. Twocorrect hunting 
colors—russet brown and 
dark olive. 

Coats in standard, pakbak, 
norfolk and duck hunting 
styles, sleeveless jerkins, 
shell vests. Duxbak bunting 
enn breeches, leggings, 

at-caps and caps. Made in 
other best hunting fabrics 
too. Full range of prices. See 
them today at your dealer's. 
For free style book showing 
over 60 popular items, write 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
822 Noyes Street 
UTICA, N. Y. 


No. 70 
Breeches 

















Clean, Oil, Rust-proof 
Your Gun 
—ALL with 
this Kit 











B' SURE to take along 
a Hoppe’s Gun Clean- 
ing Pack on your 
hunting trip. Com- 
slete, handy, relia- 
Pie Contents: One 
full-size bottle 


HOPPE’S 
No. 9 


the famous solvent that removes bore leading, metal 


x 
1 COMPLETE 


fouling, all residue, and prevents rust-pits. Also a full- 
size can of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil —pure, penetrat- 
ing, correct for lubri« ating gun actions, 
fishing reels; also fine for surface clean- 
ing and polishing. and for protection 
from rust. And a full tube of Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease for protecting guns inside and 
All in a 


handy carton along with some Hoppe ‘s 


outside from storage rust. 


Cleaning Patches and useful Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide. Get your Pack 
now, at your dealer’s—complete for 


only $1 





FRANK A. HOPPE, Ince. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SAMPLES: Send lc for trial size No. 9... Oil, 1 
oz. can Le Full carton Patches 25c—state shape, 











bore size. Gun Cleaning Guide FREI 
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Homemade Sights Help Scoring 


FRIEND recently made me a heavy 

target barrel for my .22 rifle. I 
stocked the barrel for a ‘scope, the stock 
having a comb so high that the clean- 
ing rod barely passes over it. 

The new gun proved so accurate that 
I decided to try my luck with it in rifle 
matches. I soon discovered, however, 
that most of the match events were for 
rifles that had iron sights. The high 
comb on my stock prevented my using 
any iron sights I could find on the 
market. 

When I took my rifle to the Savan- 
nah, Ga., matches, I saw the new Rem- 
ington No. 2 match rifle. And it was 
equipped with a rear sight that was 
exactly the kind I had been wanting! 
This sight was just as high above the 
bore as a ‘scope, and was attached by 
means of a ’scope block. When you were 
not using the sight, you simply loosened 
a screw and removed it, just as you 
would remove a ’scope. The front sight 
could also be taken off in the same 
easy way. 

I tried to buy one of the new Rem- 
ington sights, but they were not yet in 
production. I could not, therefore, get 
one in time for the Atlanta, Ga., 
matches, which I very much wanted to 
enter. So I made one, clicks and all. 
The effect of having my ’scope sight 
and the iron sights at the same height 
was immediately observable in my 
shooting. My shooting position is ex- 
actly the same regardless of whether 
I use a ’scope or the iron sights. The 
position is comfortable, and I have no 
stiff neck after shooting, because I can 
support my head on the stock.—WM. A. 
Cooper. 






REMOVABLE AND ACCURATE 


Both the rear sight, at left, and 
front sight, above, are slipped 
on the ‘scope blocks and clamped 






Slipping the sights 
into place on rifle. 
It is not necessary 
to resight the gun 


The Origin of Feathered Lures 


ALT-WATER fishing has inherited 
many methods and tackle ideas from 

early trout and salmon anglers. The 
popular and effective feather lure, used 
when trolling for big game fish, un- 
questionably came from _ fresh-water 
sources, since the trout fly was in use 
many years before Japanese commercial 
fishermen began to use feathers in salt- 
water fishing. It was from Japan that 
the feather lures came to this country, 
and it was natural that they soon be- 
came known as “Japanese feathers.” 

Introduced at Catalina, they were 
found to be effective for all fast-hitting, 
surface fish. When the lures made 
their way to the Atlantic coast, anglers 
there also called them Japanese feathers. 
American tackle manufacturers tried to 
change this name, but encountered dif- 
ficulty. The name has been repeated so 
often it had become an almost incurable 
habit. 

In a recent issue of OutTpoor Lire I 
erred in referring to the lure as a “so- 
called Japanese feather lure.” As a re- 
sult I have been corrected by several 
anglers, one of whom had this to say: 

“TIT am wondering whether magazine 
writers do this sort of thing to Ameri- 
can tackle manufacturers purposely, or 
whether it is because they do not know 
that there are plenty of American-made, 
feathered lures on the market that will 
catch as many fish as the kind you 
mentioned.” 

The feather lure is all that it is 
claimed to be, and the American-made 
product is all my critic says it is. 


William F. Baxter, secretary of the 
Beach Haven Tuna Club, and an out- 
standing tackle authority, says: 

“Feather lures were being used wit! 
great success in California waters in 
1924. Early in 1926, Ethelbert I. Low 
of New York, imported a number of 
these lures, and found them to be 
immediate success. Other anglers, : 
cluding Dave Engle, Bob Corson, Oliver 
C. Grinnell, and Otto J. Scheer, wer: 
quick to appreciate the merits of the 
feather lure, and stories of their fish- 
catching qualities spread like wildfir: 
For several years demand far exceeded 
the supply. 

“In almost every part of the wo! 
where tuna are taken for food somé 
similar lure has been in use for ye 
John Philip Sousa, Jr., after a wo! 
trip, brought me samples of lures m 
in different parts of the Mediterrane 
Some were made of silken floss, and 
others from corn husk, bleached in thé 
sun and shredded to imitate feath: 
Made by skilled hands, these lures k 
the makers busy, as the tuna tear 
lures to pieces in a short time.” 

Feather lures are very effective w 
trolling for many other game fish. ! 
have successfully used them wi! 
equipped with hooks of proper size 
bonito, wahoo, dolphin, and bluefis! 
have also brought several small wi! 
marlin to gaff with feathers. Last s 
mer, Orton G. Dale, Jr., hooked 
landed on a feather and the light 
kind of tackle, a white marlin we 
ing 104% lb.—T. A. 
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Casting and a 
Seagoing Canoe 


(Continued from page 21) 


preference for a pinkish-white plug. 
We cast out as far as we can, then reel 
in at a moderate speed, jerking the line 

nce every third or fourth turn of the 
eel. 

We make our best catches on sunny 
lays when the mullet are jumping, and 
there is just enough breeze to make a 

onstant ripple on the water. We used 
to think that a northeast wind brought 
bad luck, but recently we have made 
good catches in such a breeze. Cloudy 
days, though, for our type of fishing, are 
just that much wasted time. To attract 
fish, our plugs need the help of bright 
sunlight. 

When starting out in the morning, we 
paddle to the windward of a long patch 
of eel grass or other weed, bring the 
canoe broadside to the breeze, and cast 
with the wind as we drift slowly across 
our fishing grounds. If we get a rise or 
a strike, out goes our anchor, and we 
settle down to the business of catching 
that fish. When we are successful, or 
reasonably convinced that there are no 
more fish in our immediate vicinity, we 
weigh anchor, and drift again. With the 
two of us paddling, we can cover a great 
deal of water—all our favorite weed 
beds—in a morning. 

Our record catch from the canoe is a 
sixteen-pound robalo, or snook. Dad 
hooked the fish and, after playing it for 
more than a half hour, coaxed it into 
shallow water. He stepped out of the 
canoe to finish the battle on foot, while 
I kept alongside with the net ready. 
Another fifteen minutes saw the victory 
won. 

The majority of our catches are trout, 
silvery, speckled fellows, bearing all the 
colors of the rainbow on their backs as 
long as they are alive. They range from 
one to five pounds. 

Ladyfish, or bonefish as they are also 
called, are the gamiest fish we get. The 
minute one of them is hooked, he gives 
a wild leap in an attempt to throw the 
plug. If that proves unsuccessful, he 
plunges madly toward the boat, coming 
like a streak of silver just below the sur- 
face. The angler must reel even faster 

han that oncoming streak of lightning, 
if he hopes to make a catch. One in- 
tant of slack line, and the ladyfish is 
gone 

The wicked-looking gray catfish are 
the worst problems. They are sullen 
fighters, diving down to the bottom, and 
pulling like miniature tractors. If they 
are hooked too securely, they make mat- 
ters rather difficult, for we know from 

xperience the damage their spines can 
Dad carried a half inch of catfish 

irb in his knuckle joint for nearly a 
ear. The only thing for the angler to 
lo is to balance himself carefully, and 

ng Mr. Cat over the head. That takes 

good deal of practice, but almost any- 
hing is preferable to carrying catfish 
irbs around in one’s skin. 

Launching our canoe takes virtually 

time at all. The trailer can be 
eeled to the water’s edge, and the 
canoe quickly lifted off. The return trip 
takes no longer. We do not have to 
rry continually about the welfare of 

r boat. It is safe in our own back yard 

en we are not using it. This is the 

st expensive, least troublesome way I 

n think of really to enjoy fishing. 


The Winchester Company sold over a million of the model 94 
rifle, which is proof enough that the rifle is in demand by smart hunters. The “‘House of Hudson” offers a lim- 


ited quantity of these 843.75 rifles at the amazing low price of only $27.50 each while they last! (82 deposit 


required on all C. O. D.’s.) All discontinued models. Money Back Guarantee! 


‘$27.50 


The model 
94 carbine 
illustrated above has all the latest improvements 
with proof steel barrels, using the modern high 
speed ammunition as well as standard loads. These 
are brand new factory guaranteed rifles in original boxes. Regular 
price $43.75, extra special $27.50. AIR MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY!!! 

115 Brand New Mod. 94 Win. carbine, 20” barrels, 30/30 32 Spec., 38/55 25/35 cal. 
29 Brand New Mod. 53 Winchester, 25/20 or 32/20 caliber, 22” barrel, takedown, 24.95 
37 Brand New Mod. 53 Winchester, 25/20 caliber, only solid frame, 22” barrel _. 24.95 
84 Brand New Mod. 92 Winchester carbines, 20” barrel, 25/20 38/40 44 vali ; 24.95 
18 Brand New Mod. 92 Winchester rifles, 24” barrels, 25/20 and 44 cal. id’ fi 24.95 
27 Brand New Model 55 Winchester rifles, takedown, 25/35 calibers 29.50 
85 Brand New Remington Pump Guns, 25/20 or 32/20 calibers, 24” or 1814,” 19.95 
38 Brand New Marlin Mod. 94 rifles, 25/20 or 32/20 cal. 24” barrels, lever action 17.95 
65 Brand New Marlin Model 93 carbines, 30/30 or 32 Special, 20” barrels... 23.95 
35 Brand New Marlin Model 39 High Speed, 22 caliber lever action, extra special 23.95 
18 Brand New Stevens Ideal Model 44 rifles, heavy barrel, lever action, 32 rim fire _ 9.85 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free Latest Catalog ) L- S2 Warren St., Now York City 


A MILLION HUNTERS “wwe ! 





RE-LOADING 


Let us tell you about the Fascination of making your own ammunition. 
Gun Sights and Shooting Supplies 
PACIFIC Send for our new C — send l0c which partially covers cost of pub- 
ORDER DIRECT ORWALecis lishing and mailing—the 10c will be refunded on your first order 


THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco *W 














Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 


of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- * 
peared in print. Describes general principles That's the marvelous new Skeet rec- 


as well as such fine points as side, flip, and ord just made by Mr. E. A. Linsdell 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, with a 12-gauge Remington Auto 


wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, equipped with a Poly Choke. 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods Send today for folder OL. 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 
5” x 7”, Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave. Hartford, Conn 











Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A-Power Accuracy 
Adjustable to Your Eye 





a Search Light” 
e volume of light 
For oe ing, Boating, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years at “ac 
an hour, by simply adding 
water and carbide. This is 
not a flashlight. 
Send for Free Circular 
Brilliant Search , a, Co. 
508 S. Dearborn § 
Chicago, III. 





Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glass 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 


Here’s the real fun— 

hunting small game with .22 rifles—use 

the Lyman 422 Expert Scope—magni- 

fies object 4 times. Fine lenses. Click 

mount. A wonderful value for $10.00 

complete. Ask for free folder. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. Sth Fi. Euclid arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MARLIN 22 Cal. 
NEW Model 39 


The only 22 i ] 1 \ th n’ tandard of perfe tion, famous 
aceuracy and durabilit ! J ifle and hi-speed. 24” octagon barrel; 
ejector; solid top; ¢ ake-down . 
Marlin New Mo 
Marlin Mod. 94: 24” Rifles 
FREE:—A Jeweled Stop Compass with 
Marlin Mod. 50—Autolo ating ¢ shot 22 




















| Ive er-Johnson 22 Target Pis 2 d hot 
| Air Rifles: Crosman 2 sing - $8.45; Rept ) senjamin le $5.35, Reptr 
P er t Ist x } 0X 


| Telescope Spotting Fine achromatic lens; leat! 


Send 3c stamp, 





TOBER, 1936 


; Supers hot- 


“Holsters, Binoculars, Telescoy 


$2. Deposit required on COD’s Vew bargat tal ; é ms Sé4W. ¢ . > 
35 West 32nd St., N. Y. City 


LEE SALES CO. (Dept. L) 

















equipment, clothing, and 

food, by dumping it in the 
car in a dozen separate packages, is not 
as popular or as convenient as it used to 
be. Travelers, today, are more particular 
of appearances on the road than they 
were in the old days. So they take more 
clothing and equipment along. Modern 
cars seem to lack interior space for such 
stuff, the narrow, short, running boards 
holding practically no duffel at all. 

A much better plan is to load your out- 
fit in a small, box trailer and pull it be- 
hind the car. The common, two-wheel 
trailer, that any handy man can build, 
is very good, but even better is the 
newer, “wheelbarrow” style, with one 
caster wheel and two attaching clamps. 
This trailer will track behind your car 
when you back up, which the other kind 
won't. It is very easy to handle in traf- 
fic, and does not interfere with parking. 
One of these will haul everything needed 
for a party of four to six, so that 
scarcely anything will have to be loaded 
in the car, to bump the knees or crush 
the toes of passengers, or hung on out- 
side to damage the finish. 

For de luxe motor camping, there are 
the coach trailers. These self-contained 
units furnish all of the necessities, and 
many of the luxuries, of home life. They 
are the most expensive motor-camping 
equipment, but they are worth the cost 
for long, extended tours. Such a coach 
increases your running expenses to the 
tune of one to three gallons of extra gas- 
oline each 100 miles, but work is re- 
duced to the minimum. You park, open 
the coach door, and step in. Beds are 
ready for use, the stove needs but the 


T cauioment, cto camping 





touch of a match, and water runs when 
you turn a faucet—providing you re- 
membered to keep the storage tank full. 
You have, to all intents, taken along a 
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PARKING 
LEGS 
CLAMP / 
ATTACHES SINGLE CASTER 
TO BUMPER WHEEL OF TRAILER 


CHASSIS 








F | FOLDING LEGS 
% PLYWOOD CONVERT DOOR 
DOOR INTO TABLE 


Diagram showing details of the small box trailer. The rear door, over the food cabinet, 
lets down to form a handy table. Folding parking legs steady both trailer and the table 


At night, camp equipment is taken out 


the tent, is backed up to the "kitchen 


miniature home with all its comforts 
An advantage, that partly offsets th« 


slight, additional fuel cost of pulling t 
coach, is the increased ease of find 


camp sites. People who would object t 
your pitching a tent on their ground 


do not, as a rule, extend their objecti 
to your parking an attractive coach, : 
so you save mileage. Often there 


space around filling stations that can ! 


used for overnight parking with 
charge. Of course, out West, you sim! 
pull off the side of the road and sto] 

Unfortunately, the cost of coach 
more than many of us care to invest 
camp equipment. For this reason, 
advantages of the small, box trailer 
hauling your duffel should be co! 
ered. By using a little ingenuity, 
can arrange such a trailer so tha 
greatly simplifies the labor of mak 
camp and packing. 

Four main items of equipment 
necessary for the motor camping t 
Using the small trailer outfit, you req 
shelter, sleeping, and cooking facilit 
together with the supply of food, a! 
which must be packed in the trailer 

Starting with the shelter, the reg 
marquee-type tent is the most conver 
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and the trailer, food cabinet facing 











i roomy. Four people need a size at 
st 9x9 ft., and two people can do nice- 
with a 7x9 tent. 
‘ots can be used as beds, but air mat- 
sses, spread directly on the water- 
of floor of the tent, are much su- 
rior. They are the last word in sleeping 
mfort, and are easy and light to pack. 
yu will require from two to four blan- 
ts for each bed, in mild weather, ac- 
rding to whether you are cold or not, 
‘ nature, and more in high altitudes 
d on frosty nights. 
Motorists generally use a gasoline 
mp stove, because they can use the car 
fuel for it. Four people, or less, can do 
with a two-burner stove, but for more 
than four a three-burner model is re- 
lired. The stove should be provided 
vith a light, folding stand to hold it at 
comfortable height from the ground. 
For baked dishes, add a folding oven. 
The hardest thing to manage is the 
packing of all these things—especially 
the food supply—in such a way that 
everything is neat and accessible, and 
takes up a minimum of space. Even if 
you buy but one day’s rations at a time, 
he quantity of food required for four or 
e persons is considerable. In addition, 
there are always left-overs and perish- 
ables to keep fresh, and those staples 
like seasonings, shortening, and flour, 
which are purchased in larger quanti- 
ties than one day’s supply. 


HE best solution of the food-storage 

problem is a cabinet or cupboard. 
Many motorists use one, fastening it 
either on the running board, or at the 
rear of the car. This cabinet is fitted 
with shelves for food and utensils, and, if 
it is large enough, a compartment can 
be arranged to hold the folding stove, 
and another corner, lined with zinc over 
insulating board, to serve as the ice 
chest. Such cupboards are usually built 
of plyboard for lightness. The entire 
front panel may form a door hinged at 
the bottom, preferably with a continu- 
ous, piano-type hinge. When the door is 

t down, it can be held horizontal by a 
pair of folding legs, so that it serves as 
i table, providing the bottom of the cab- 
inet is high enough from the ground. 

A cabinet, carried on the car, should 
be well painted, all joints glued, and a 
trip of live rubber, or felt, fastened in 
he door joints to exclude dust. A cover, 
of waterproof canvas, can be made to 
draw down over the entire cabinet to 
make it rain-tight. The only objections 
to these cupboards are the room they 

ke on the car, and the difficulty of 

ounting them. These objections are 
iminated if you use a small box trailer. 

Buy the trailer, without the box, and 
build the food cabinet across the rear 

d of the trailer platform. Then, when 

tu Camp, you can run the trailer up to 

e tent door, or under the tent awning, 
vhere it is both handy and sheltered. 

To accommodate the camp equipment, 

ect several wooden frames, made of 
1x3-in. material, ahead of the food cabi- 

t, spacing them about 18 in. apart. 
Cover the top with %-in. slats, spaced 
2'o-in. apart, and then apply a perman- 

t cover of heavy canvas, which en- 

ses the top and sides, covered-wagon 

yle. At each end, install a curtain of 
same material, fastening it at the 

p permanently, and at the sides, and 

ttom, with large snaps, patent fasten- 

, or just short ends of tape which tie 

gether. When you camp, you roll up 

ese curtains and hold them in place 
th tape ties, leaving the front of the 
iiler accessible for loading and un- 
iding the duffel, and the cabinet at the 


ir exposed for the benefit of the cook. 
H. Decker. 
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MARLIN GUNS 


FAMOUS SINCE 1870 


bring you 
RAZOR BLADES 


af Pi cach wr5 , 


Asinin 


FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGE me 


BLADESE 


Nathan B. Stone 
President, Stone College 
Former President, 

New Haven Advertising Club 


Mr. Stone writes: 

I have used Marlin 
Double Edge Blades for 
some time and found 
them most satisfactory. 
The Marlin Blade is as 
good as, if not better 
than, any on the mar- 
ket. I have shaved with 
your blades for months 
and they leave the face 
smooth and cleanly 
shaved. On August 8 I 
put in one of your razor 
blades and have shaved 
every day with the same 
blade until today, August 
19. I expect to get at 
least twenty-five shaves 
from this blade. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Use five Marlin Blades 
and then, if you have a 
complaint of any kind, 
we guarantee to refund 
the purchase price. 


Frank Kenna, President 


Order Now— 
Send No Money 


If not available at 
your neighborhood store, 
you can get Marlin 
Blades direct by mail at 
the remarkably low price 
of 1%4¢ each. 

Pay the postman $1 for 80 
blades or $2 for 160. (40 for 
50c plus 18c for C.O.D. and 
M.O. fee). We pay the 
postage. Or, send stamps, 
money order, check or ‘cur- 
rency and save 18c fee. 


Pee 






Daily Shave Box Score* 





Apr. 25 to May 19 | 24 























| 
| May 20 to May 31* | 12, 
3 | June 1 to June 15 | 15 
4 | June 15 to July 2 17 
for - 5 | July 2 to July 13 11 
me poe) 5 July 13 to July 27 | 15 
6,8 | é | 
80 me i 7 | July 28 to Aug. 7 | 11 


160 fr? § 





* Figures furnished by L. W. Bramhall 
Auburn, N. H. 





OUTDOOR Magazines 
Buy 3,500,000 in 8 months. 


One man telling another accounts for 
28°, total. 


25,000 Buyers pyramid the sale. 


ARLIN has found a way to give you as smooth and 
delightful a shave as you ever enjoyed in your life 
and save you a lot of money too. 

It’s selling in wholesale quantities instead of driblets 
that does it. Packing 40, 80 and 160 blades in a box in- 
stead of 3 or five. And passing the savings on to you. 

Swedish Surgical Steel 

That’s the way Marlin gives you for 1%c each blades 
made of finest Swedish Surgical Steel, scientifically hard- 
ened, ground and honed, and guaranteed by a reputation 
of 66 years’ standing. 

Faces, Clean, Healthy, Attractive 

Faces shaved with Marlin Blades have that clean, 
healthy, attractive appearance that everyone admires. 
235,000 men testify to this fact. And no wonder! Mar- 
lin Blades cut clean and smooth at exact skin level. No 
unsightly skin blemishes, nor turned under hairs caused by 
the jagged edges of poor quality blades. 


An Amazing Price 


You get this sensational 1%c price because Marlin per- 
formed a major operation on the spread between the cost 
to make and the cost to you. Original blade patents have 
expired. With Marlin you pay only for blades, not patents. 

Shartenberg’s, one of New Haven’s leading stores, re- 
ports, “We sold 350,000 blades in g months. Their high 
quality is bringing repeat business.” 

The Marlin Firearms Co., 1110 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


eed 


boxes of Marlin Double Edge 
160 for $2. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CoO., 
1110 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





Please send me 


Blades at 40 for 50c; 80 for $1; 


























Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH R ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 











HUDSONS BAY 


4 


BLANKETS 


Endorsed by time, they 
continue as standard for the world 
In scarlet, tan, blues, greens and 
multi- “str ‘pes, thous: inds of Hudson’s 
Bay ; ’ Blankets will make 
new friends this year. Like wedding 


Point’ 


silver, these blankets will be prized 


and useful heir looms. 


In camp, school and home they will 
live on and on, serving the family for 
generations—giving supreme warmth 
and comlort. Sportsmen know there 
are no finer blankets for out-of-door 
as w ell as indoor use... For a chart 


of colors write The Esmond 
Mills Esmond, R. i. Sole Ameri- 


can Distributors. 


HUDSON’S BAY 
“Point” BLANKETS 


Sotid HEATING 
COMFORT om. 


USE NEW RADIANT ANYWHERE 

IN HOUSE...CLEAN, QUICK 
HEAT AT A FINGER TOUCH! 
Nothing like it! Amazing. new 
Radiant heater gives 
many hours of sunlike, 
healthy heat from few 
pints of cheap liquid 
fuel. Finger-touch 
heat regulation. , 
Instant opera- => 
tion. Heats every 
corner of a big 
room even in 
zero weather! 
REPLACES 
STOVES...COST 
LESS TO USE! 
Why fuss with 
dirty stoves, coal 
or wood, tang- 
ling cord or tube 
heaters when this 
beautiful Radiant 
gives you more heat 
for less money, 
needs no bulky fuel, § 
leaves no dirt or 
ashes,is portable, BURNS 96% AIR 
and can be used ONLY 4% FUEL! 
anywhere 


30-DAY HOME TRIAL IF YOU ACT NOW! 
On our special introductory offer, you can get the new Radiant for 
30 days, to know why thousanc te < f owners praise its remarkable 
heating efficiency and economy. The special! low price amazes al 
Write TODAY for Se dover s! 


AGENTS! ovens — he coy Be BB ey 
— 
AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., 1330 HIGH ST., AKRON, 0. 
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SLEEVES 
TURNED IN 
—— 


Coat-and-Pole Bed 


O MAKE a fairly comfortable camp 

bed from your clothing, cut two strong 
poles about 7 ft. long. Turn the sleeves 
of your coat inside out, button the coat, 
then slip one pole through each arm- 
hole. Do the same thing at the other 
ends of the poles, using another coat or 
a heavy shirt. Then lay this assembly 
over two short cross logs, and your bed 
is quickly and easily made.—Chester 
Harrison, Ind. 


Compact First-Aid Kit 


HIS kit packs inside a small tobacco 

can. For first-aid, it contains: 1 bottle 
iodine, 1 tube burn ointment, 1 tube salve 
for cuts, 1 box aspirin, 1 pair tweezers, 
1 roll adhesive tape, 1 roll gauze, 3 ready- 
made bandages, 1 small pair scissors, 1 
new razor blade, 1 vial aromatic inhal- 
ant, tablets to sterilize water. 

The emergency materials 
are: 6 matches (waterproofed), 1 


included 
small 


candle, 3 fishhooks and line, 1 needle an 
strong thread, 4 safety pins 
Some items have more 
For instance aspirin, powdered an 
placed on tooth, stops an ache. TI 
razor blade is a good cutting tool, ar 
adhesive tape and fishline can be usé 
to repair broken articles. The cand] 
will help start a fire with damp woo 
Matches are waterproofed by bein 
dipped in shellac, thinned with alcoho 
Robert Rowe. Jr., N. Y 


Pot-Holder for Camp Fire 


HIS simple device is usually helpf 

for camp kitchens and for outside fir: 
places, because it concentrates the hea 
of the fire against the bottom of the pot 
saving both fuel and time. In the botton 
of a large pan cut a hole to fit the cook 
ing pot, and then turn the pan upside 
down over the fire. Set pan on stones, t 
avoid smothering fire—Adolph Tabako 
Minn. 


than one u 


ve, \ 
\ 


HEATING 
CURRENTS \ ~) 


HOLE CUT IN 
BOTTOM OF, 
LARGE PAN 







Trail Queries: 


Mosquito Repellent 


Question: I am planning to go to Barker- 
ville, in the caribou country of northern British 
Columbia. While I was up there two weeks 
last summer, the mosquitoes almost ate me alive. 
Oil of citronella, which was used by some mem- 
bers of the party with a certain amount of suc- 
cess, was no protection to me. Wearing a net 
would almost be out of the question, as it would 
be continually getting in the way when work- 
ing. I have been wondering whether or not 
there isn’t some sort of paste that could be 
smeared over the face and neck that would 
really protect, and yet could be readily washed 
off. If you know of a sure-fire remedy, I would 
appreciate hearing —W. S. H., Canada. 


Answer: Citronella oil is not enough by it- 
self to repel mosquitoes as it loses power by 
rapid evaporation. In fact, there is no sure-fire 
mosquito dope; about all of them have draw- 
backs. The most effective are the sticky for- 
mulas you leave on and never wash off; those 
with a pine-tar base. The more coating you 
build up with frequent applications, the better 
resistance it has. 

Here is a simple formula you might try: 3 oz. 
pine tar, 2 oz. castor oil, 1 oz. pennyroyal oil. 
Simmer all together until mixed. Apply liberally 
at first, and renew three times a day. The fol- 
lowing formula must be renewed, possibly every 
two to four hours, and works best in hot 
weather: 1 oz. citronella, 2 oz. castor oil. Mix 
cold. For a thicker dope, substitute carbolated 
petroleum jelly for the castor oil—M. H. D. 


Tent Making 


Question: Am making a tent of 40-oz. light- 
weight canvas, a one-man affair, a slight devia- 
tion from the George type, and, while I know 
how to make it, in a general way, the small de- 
tails bother me. I figure on tapes instead of 


grommets, but what kind of tape do I use, and 
where do you get it?—E. L. M., North Carolina 

Answer: Cotton tape, bought at any dress- 
goods store, is O.K. for tents. I prefer to cover 
every seam with a binding of %-in. tape. For 
stake ties, I prefer to use short lengths of soft 
cotton rope, about clothesline size, and the 
whip a 16-in. length in its middle to the edg: 
of the tent, so there are two ends about 8 in. long 
These can be tied about stake heads. Sew | 
with cotton thread, about size 25, or at least 4 
and double sew all seams, two rows of stitchin 
along each. 

Manila or cotton rope will serve for the 
Manila is perhaps more durable, although we 
waterproofed cotton should last the life of tent 
After tent is all sewed, give seams a good w 
terproofing.—M. H. D. 


Buckskin Underwear 


Question: Have heard of lumberjack tean 
sters wearing buckskin underwear in c 
weather and I see chamois underwear for sa 
It is said to be warm. Do you think that wou 
be superior to a good wool suit?—W. C., J/l 


Answer: Buckskin underwear sounds c 
and clammy to me. I wouldn’t want to wear 
Wool does not absorb perspiration much, 
it is woven loosely so the moisture from y 
body is passed on through into the outer a 
Buckskin can hardly do this, and I would e 
pect such garments to become soaked, and 
course, damp clothing is almost as cold 
none. If you want to try buckskin, the cham 
garments will certainly do for the trial. The 
won't be much difference. 

The warmest wear is light layers of wool | 
ing several thin layers instead of one heav 
This provides air spaces between the laye: 
which always helps keep you warm. Wear tv 
or even three suits of thin all wool.—M. H. | 
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The Lost Art of Stalking 


(Continued on page 29) 


As soon as it is chased, a burro makes 
for rough country, and, among the 
ditches and bowlders, a horse does not 
have a chance with him. Once he gets 
into the mountains, he is almost as 
active as a mountain sheep. A man can 
hardly follow on foot, let alone on horse- 
back. 

The jack is as tough as a grizzly bear. 
Cliff Barnes, a friend of mine who owns 
a ranch some fifty miles south of Death 
Valley, tells me he has often hit old 
jacks with three or four .30/06 bullets 
without stopping them. They are game 
to the end, and a man that gets one 
cornered is in grave danger. The open 
country where these wild burros range 
gives them an advantage in spotting a 
hunter, but the innumerable ditches 
lining the foothills offer ideal stalking 
conditions for the sportsman. 

The white-tail deer, though one of the 
most sought-after big game animals on 
the North American Continent, has a 
curiosity, and an apparent cunning that 
often proves in the end to be stupidity, 
that keep him from ranking higher 
than sixth on my list. That one look he 
gives the hunter before he attempts to 
get away, seems to me to be crass stupid- 
ity in a species hunted as frequently as 
the white-tail. 


ERY few stalking hunters have ever 

killed a white-tail without having first 
been seen, heard, or smelled. But the 
deer’s curiosity overcomes his fear until 
it is too late. I have, many times, seen a 
deer stand for half a minute, shaking 
like an aspen leaf, yet staring straight 
at me in plain sight, less than fifty yards 
away. A turkey or a mountain sheep 
would cover half a mile while the deer 
was making up his mind to start. 

A grave weakness of the white-tail is 
trying to hide to let a hunter pass him 
by. If a hunter knows this trick, he can 
often get a good, close shot. Whenever 
I see a white-tail in country where the 
dry leaves make stalking impossible, I 
never try to stalk him in the regular 
way. I avoid looking directly at him, 
and make no pretense of hiding, but 
take a course to the right or the left, 
and walk normally. I stop every few 
paces to examine some tree trunk or 
bush as though I, myself, were browsing. 
[ never move quickly or abruptly, and 
never walk in a straight line. 

It is fatal to look directly at a deer 
when using this method of approach. A 
safer way is to steal a side glance every 
few seconds. The instant you get in a 
hurry the deer becomes suspicious, 
but, if you move along slowly and unin- 
terestedly, it is surprising how close 
you can get. I have often got within 
forty yards of a deer before he moved 
away, and in some instances, when he 
did decide to go, there was a broadhead 
in his chest. 

Of course, by standing perfectly mo- 
tionless, deer often do escape being seen, 
for inexperienced hunters usually expect 
to flush game before seeing it, hoping to 
kill the quarry on the run, or to get a 
long-range, standing shot. To me this 
is the poorest way to hunt most big game. 
It is better to look for the game before it 
is flushed. 

Sometimes I believe that the deer can 
think, because he deliberates so long, 
and usually does the most sensible thing 
possible when (Continued on page 76) 
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CAVALIER” is a 

lace le boot that 
omfort-giv- 

of Russell 

in design and 
workmanship 

p truction 

assure ter tight seam 
Hand-sewed TO YOUR 
at ag ec AL MEASURE 
est quality 

oles. 


Write for 
catalog 
howing 
full line 

Russell 
Moccasins, 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 




















FOREST RANGER 


America’s 








Outstanding 
. f/f 

Sleeping Bag Z 
. 


OVER 40 000 NOW 
In USE BY US 
FOREST SERVICE 





Whether yo 


auto touring 


u're going fishing, camping or just 
sleep tight and warm in a FOREST 


RANGER Sleeping Bag — the same sleeping 
bag used by over 40,000 U. S. Forest Ran rers. 
Made from the finest materials, and made to last 
you a lifetime. ( omes with or without wide web 
carrying straps Weighs only 13 pounds Extra 


khaki Pequot sheet, detachable, makes keeping 


clean easy, Mattress is also detachable. 
( Without Car 50) 


SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO. 
DEXTER AND REPUBLICAN SEATTLE 


AVGOL JUNLVUYILIT NOs meen 


Please send me descriptive folder on FOREST RANGER Sieeping Bag 


Bean’s Maine Woods 
Compass 





Price in chamois skin case 
$2.85 postpaid 





Send for New Fall Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
266 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialities 
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The Lost Art of Stalking 


(Continued from page 75) 


he has decided what action to take. He 
doesn't lose his head in a crisis, like the 
antelope. A turkey does not stop to 
think, getting out of the danger zone 
before he has time. 

The elk has eyes, ears, and nose that 
are acutely developed, but he is a sucker 
for lures. Anyone who is able to imitate 
his five-noted bugle can easily attract 
the bull elk during the mating season. 
It is also possible to lure him by hiding 
in the brush and beating a dead stick be- 
tween a couple of saplings. He thinks 
this is a rival, and often will come 
near enough for a shot. 

The mountain goat of Montana is an- 
other animal that has the senses of see- 
ing, hearing, and smelling all pretty well 
developed. In several ways, he ranks 
close to the bighorn sheep, but the 
nature of his haunts makes it possible 
to stalk him easily. The cliffs he lives 
among are usually so abrupt, and the 
canyons so narrow, that you can often 
get within range before he sees you. 

The bear has the keenest nose and 
ears of almost any animal in America. 
Were is not for his extremely poor eye- 
sight, he would easily be very near the 
top of the list. When stalking him, it is 
necessary to do so upwind, but almost 
any hunter can take advantage of his 
fatally weak eyesight. 

In some cases, the alligator is very 
hard to approach, but, if you find one on 
a sand bar, where the surrounding 
ground is not covered with water and 
dense grass, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to get within forty or fifty yards. 
If you are lucky enough to catch him 
asleep, as you often can, on hot, summer 
days, it is possible to get within even 
twenty-five to thirty feet. But, in the 
Everglades, where these creatures are 
still fairly numerous, the surface water 
and dense saw grass which usually sur- 
round their haunts, make quiet stalking 
impossible. 

To me, mastering the science of stalk- 
ing has been thoroughly enjoyable. And 
it’s well worth-while, for good stalking 
makes a good hunter. The latter invari- 
ably is a good conservationist. So let’s 
learn stalking, and give our game a 
break. If not that, then let’s learn it for 
the unsurpassed thrill that comes of 
matching our skill against the game’s— 
and winning. 


A Snake's Strike 


OW far can poisonous snakes strike? 
H About one half to three fourths 

their length, says the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey. The greater dis- 
tance is rarely reached, even during 
times of extreme excitement. 

In striking at an object, a snake sim- 
ply straightens out the S-shaped curves 
in its body with great speed. When 
coiled, it uncoils about half of the front 
part of its body, and hurls that part for- 
ward from a looped position. Snakes 
can strike short distances from almost 
any position. The Western diamond-back 
rattlesnake, when excited, frequently 
raises its head 10 to 15 in.’ above the 
ground. From this position, it strikes 
sidewise and downward. 

Reports of persons bitten by venomous 
snakes indicate that, in most cases, the 
victims were bitten on the legs or feet. 
High-topped boots or heavy leggings, 
therefore, are an efficient safeguard 
against most attempts of snakes to bite. 








The ‘‘Chief’’ is one of our most popt alar boo : 
durable moccasin—ideal for hunting fi 

doo 
with a continuous vamp around ~ 

entire foot, giving you a brand o f 
which only a genuine ccclionn give you 
catalog and price list. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 

















Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 





SOUINE TANK 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this brand new 
manual. 


SMeNDER wine 


mB 3% 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 
AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
line tank ‘without solder. language in AUTO 
ing. Complete explanation KINKS fully illus 

in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete servic« 
manual which will save you many times it 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, yo 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 106 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay t! 
postman $1.00 a few cents postage when t! 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied wit 


the book, I will return it to you within 5 day 
of receipt and you will refund my money in fu 


Name cuccaniandiiisulatdeiiaaeaitminatincieapeinagitibinmmentitinabieaiadsti : 
SII . sccoiceuninndaeinnciianinetimianatnnsiniiiintemnusiiemiunaia 
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he premier boot of Amer 
ica Handsewed to your 
ivi lual measure from 
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isin construction 
the most watertight 
hoot . the most cor 
fortable boot . ww 
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Write for 
catalog 
showing 
full line 
of Russell 
Moccasins 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 












as illustrated $G-0° 
Waterproof packs in all styles 


Sleeping Robes 
Hunting Clothing 
Explorer Tents 


Russell Moccasins 

Hudson’s Bay Point Blankets 
David T. Compai 
311 Broadway New York raid 


OL-10 


Free Catalog 





Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu- 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
More money for you! 
now, for highest fall 

We 300k free. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 705, Toronto, Ont. 


WOODWORKER'S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 

it beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 

w, jointer, and band saw. How to 


prices buy. 








I 


use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
ulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
w to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
g and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
gs, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
v to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
llac, varnish, lacquer. 


Also, how to equip your home workshop, what | 


nd tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
nery. All about wood joints. 
Somplete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
ictions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
stage when book arrives. 
OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 106 

53 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. | 
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re and mortise by machinery. 
Scraping method of wood turning fully explained | 
how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how | 


_——————— 


Detachable Pen: vhandlias 


pack easily yet have enough handle 


for cooking over open fires without 
scorching the cook’s fingers: 

The quickest way is to cut the thin 
metal handle off with a file or hack saw, 
leaving a 2%-in. stub. Drill a \4-in. hole 
in the stub near its end. At camp, cut a 
2-ft. piece of sapling, split one end with 
your ax, wedge the handle stub in the 
split, and drive a nail through the wood 
it through the hole in the 
handle. The split prevents twisting, and 
the nail keeps the handle from coming 
apart. A 2-ft. extension usually is long 
enough. If you need more, the chances 
are you are trying to cook over too large 


over a cheap skillet so that it will 


so passes 


a fire. Handy skillet sizes are 6-in. for 
one man, 8-in. for two, and 10-in. for 
three or four. 


















Another way is to rivet a square band 
of 1%-in. strap iron on the short handle 
stub. Rivet the ends of the band under- 
neath, then, at camp, square the end of 
a stick, and drive it into the band. 

A third plan is to saw the handle off 
close to the skillet, then bend the handle 
to fit snug against the outside of the pan 
Drill two %-in. holes through pan and 
handle, and secure with two stove bolts 
and wing nuts. This handle won’t twist 
or slip. To make it longer, split the end 
of a stick, drive it over the handle and 
lash with cord. Green wood is used for 
extensions because it: does not readily 
catch fire, but, as green wood will shrink 
with the heat, the cook should test the 
handle from time to time, and drive it up 
tighter if it has loosened. M.H.D 


Kit For Small Articles 


HE small items which one must carry 
Te a camping kit are always a problem 

to pack. Flash lights, tools, and medi- 
cines have a habit of scattering all over 
the place and are always in the way. A 
convenient fiberoid box, which can be 
made for you by any concern manufac- 
turing salesmen’s sample cases, will 
prove a real joy. A case 14 in. long, 8 in 
wide and 4% in. deep, with telescope top 
and web strap, will weigh about 30 oz 
In the lid of the box, twine may be laced 
back and forth to form a rack for ship- 
ping tags, envelopes, writing paper, and 
stamps. This box will hold a flash light 
with extra batteries, extra bulbs in a pill 
box, a ball of carpenter’s chalk line, a 
hank of lightweight sash cord, extra 
shoe laces, an extra compass, a note- 
book, pencils, a small protractor, rubber 
bands, pipe cleaners, and a gun-cleaning 
outfit. A leather cover should be made 
for the bottle of solvent which is a part 


of the gun-cleaning kit.—M. H. D. 


ERE are several methods of making 


feather. 
underfoot, 
a bed- 


Hand 


Light as a 
Cushiony 
Comfortable as 


room slipper. 
ewed from selected 
veals. Non-slip soles. 
Every sportsman should 
own a pail 
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t for the upland hunter and bird 


Also ideal for fishing 


Enables you to 
we miles and brings you back fresher At 
y low cost, we can make up a pair for 
J hand sewed to your individual measure 
Write f elf-measuring order blank, price list and 
full-line Russell catalog 
| 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 














4 BIG 
ROOMY 


MODELS 


To }e) 


em) 74.) 
The Standard 


SILVER 
of Travel Coach 
DOME Value 


Why not enjoy the satisfaction of owning 
the trailer by which the others are judged? 
Silver Dome's famous quality-construction 
has been proven by hundreds of thousands 
of miles of satisfactory service. Years of 
experience enable Silver Dome to give you 
the utmost in beauty, ruggedness, conveni- 
ence, and comfort at the lowest possible 
price. A model to meet the requirements of 
every family and every pocket-book. Com- 
plete living, eating, and sleeping accom- 
modations—separate bedrooms, rear di- 
nette, private bath, and lava- 

SEND 10c 


tory accommodations, if you 








wish. © Select a coach of I ¢o, 20-page 
established reputation—be- | LUusTRATED 
fore you decide on any trail- BOOKLET 








er coach, see Silver Dome. 
Dealers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6243 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


AIRO MATIRESS 


ideal for Trailers= 
or Sleep Anywhere! ~ 


perfect comfort, on ground, floor, 
ed by 


mattress 




















SO! resilient 


trailer owners on top 
for com- 


many 
or as extra 
any Made of live rubber, khaki 
vel tufted air cells. 
Low pressure Eas) 


inywhere [ 


bed 









to inflate. 
Moderately priced. Building a 
trailer? Write us. Booklet free. 
K&W RUBBER CORP., Delaware, Ohio 


Dept. OL-5! 

















A Non-Slip Grip 


FOR YOUR FLY ROD 


| By KENNETH 
| MURRAY 














At the start, a 


filler cord inserted 





After the filler 


hole is 


and glued 


cord has 


drilled 
the rod end of the grip, a length of 


in 


been 


near 


place 





well 


smeared with waterproof cement, it is 
wound tightly ten times around the handle 


Enough alternate 


3 


then looped in this 


78 





strands 


way over 


filler 





of knotting 
cord to go once around the handle are 


cord 


Y COVERING the grip of your fly 
B rod with heavy cord, tied into slip 

knots you can not only improve the 
appearance of your rod but give the han- 
dle an entirely different feel. The cord 
adheres to your hand, too, overcoming 
all chance of slipping. The wetter the 
handle gets the better you can grip it. 
Instead of shrinking it, water makes the 
cord tougher than ever. It should last 
the life of the rod. 

Use heavy cord for the job, 21-thread 
bass or tarpon line if you can get it. 
Equal quantities of black and white cord 
are suggested. You will need a 4-yd. 
piece of white “filler” cord (over which 
the other cords are knotted) and seven 
45-in. lengths each of black and white 
knotting cord. These measurements are 
for a medium-sized handle. 

First, bore a small hole in the upper 
part of the handle, and cement into it the 
end of the white filler cord, using cellu- 
lose household cement. This can be 
bought already prepared in tubes, but, if 
you wish to make your own, you can do 
so by dissolving small scraps of celluloid 
in acetone until it is as thick as heavy 
molasses. Smear some cement on the 
filler cord and make 10 turns tightly 
around the handle. Then wipe the sur- 
plus from the outside. 

Onto as much of the filler cord as will 
make one turn around the handle, loop 
the middle of each strand of knotting, 
alternating black and white, and space 
them out evenly. Start knotting where 
the last cord touches the first. Simple 
slip knots are used. 

Holding the filler cord in the left hand, 
tie one of the knotting cords around it. 
Make another knot with the same cord 
and draw it up tight against the handle. 
The knots will then look like two beads. 
Continuing to hold the filler cord in the 
left hand, make another double knot 
with the next cord, and draw it up tight 
against the first. By continuing in this 
manner, you will make a row of knots 
entirely around the handle. Keep on 
knotting, drawing up knots in the second 
row so that they are snug against those 
of the first row. As more rows are added, 
the black-and-white design, or stripes, 
will take on a spiral formation. 

When the knots reach the last half 
inch of the handle, you are ready to fin- 
ish the grip with another spiral of white 
cord, made in the same way as the one 
you made at the start. 

There are two ways to do this. The 
knotting cords may be cut on a bias, to 
give each a tapering end. The filler cord 
is then wound directly over them, and 
fixed with cement. 

Another way is to cut the knotting 
cords off short below the last knots. 
Smooth off the break with some compo- 
sition wood or a putty made by mixing 
fine sifted sawdust with a little cement. 
Cement a new white cord in a hole in 
the bottom of the handle and wind it 
around the latter until it makes an even 
joint at the last row of knots. Use 
enough cement to hold the cord firmly. 

Wipe off the surplus and the grip is 
finished, ready for some of the most 
comfortable casting you have ever ex- 
perienced. 






The finished grip has a pleasing pattern 
and, even with rough usage, will last well 





4 Two simple slip knots are then made 
with each of the cords in turn, care 
being taken to draw up each knot tightly 





When knotted to within a half inch of 
the end of handle, the cords are cut 
cemented down and bound by filler cord 





Another way to finish the grip is 
drill a second hole, cementing a ne 
filler cord and winding it over cut enc 
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Srouse with a Deer Rifle 


(Continued from page 27) 


uns all morning, and cleaned the 
bin, I sat on the front steps to enjoy 
afternoon sun. I must have dozed 
r I awoke to hear a regular grouse 
nvention in the front yard. I soon had 
y gun and was talking grouse, but it 
is some time before I saw them and 
1t a shot. The covey flew away and I 
followed. For a while, I watched and 
waited, then did a little talking. A big 
ock walked out on a log, and started to 
trut and drum. First, he spread his tail 
ike a turkey gobbler, or a peacock on 
irade, then he slowly brought his wings 
down on the side of the log with a boom. 
First, he sounded as though he was a 
mile away, then near at hand. The slow 
booms gave way to a rapid tattoo, then 
died away. 
Our party came in early that night, 
convinced, from the shooting, that a 
bear must have attacked camp. As a 
matter of fact, I had fired seven shots 
to kill four grouse and that is not so 
good. I once ran thirteen straight, and, 
on the other hand, I have missed three 
or four shots in a row. My good luck, 
that day in camp, put me two birds ahead 
of Lee and he has never caught me. Our 
core now stands 202 to 198 in my favor. 
But Lee will, no doubt, get ahead of me 
on the next hunt, for he has a better per- 
centage than I. By that I mean that Lee, 
although he is four grouse behind me in 
the aggregate score, has been bringing 
down his birds with fewer shots than I. 
Sometimes, as when the birds take to 
the trees after sundown, it is no easy 
matter to get a fair shot at them, and 
misses are occasionally more frequent 
than hits. 


NE year, the grouse were fairly nu- 
merous, but wild and far-ranging. I 
trailed one wily old bird for two or three 
miles. He flushed only twice, but how he 
could run! The chase led over spruce- 
topped hills, across open hard-wood 
ridges, and through a cedar swamp. 
Most of the time I could see him, but his 
head was going back and forth like a 
piston. Finally I talked him into stand- 
ing, and left his bill hanging, according 
to the specifications for the day. Well 
satisfied, I started across an open beech 
ridge, liberally strewn with nuts, and 
sloping down to a small stream. Beyond 
was a little brush-covered hillock. 
“Here,” I said to myself, “is an excel- 
lent place for a grouse.” 
Cautiously, I approached the edge of 
the hillock and sat down. After listen- 
ing a few seconds, I sounded-off in my 
est grouse. Instantly there was a re- 
ponse from the other side of the thick- 
I shifted my position a little, in order 
to see better, and called again. Again 
came the tantalizing response. For ten 
minutes I moved, a little at a time, and 
ever so gently, and talked, talked, and 
lked, oh how persuasively! At last, in 
disgust, I bustled through the screen of 
bushes, and there stood Lee. I do not 
know who was the more surprised. We 
were ragged unmercifully by the others 
camp, when they heard how we had 
lIked grouse to one another for ten 
inutes. 
Grouse hunting anywhere, anytime, is 
ne sport. But looking them up, talking 
em into standing; then aiming, hold- 
g, and squeezing, and finally collecting 
perfect grouse for the table is, to my 
ay of thinking, just about the most ex- 
larating sport a deer rifle can give you. 
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FOR CAMPING COMFORT...GET A 


Tapatco BAG 


filling, wool blanket lining, extra pocket for feet. Siz 
36"x78". Price $33.50. 


Ta-Pat- Co Bag No. 57-A. W Satanaiedanwer Kapok 


Other styles $6.95 to $45.00. 





Autumn nights outdoors call for the 
t in sleeping equipment. Be snug and 
irm this fall in a Ta-Pat-Co Bag! Ideal 
nting trips, hiking, auto trailer, 
ping porch, cabin, tent or open air. 
H. 1S fon t-top. Light, waterproofed, rolls 
npa ctly. We also make Parkas, Ponchos, 
Bag Tents, Duffel Bags. See your dealer 
it write us today for free complete; 
illu strated folder. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 


ze DEPT. 1B-10, GREENFIELD, OHIO, or 
Dept. 18-10, 3 State St., New York City 



































Here’s a telesen thet gecety brings objects * 
Pre ctic on of . popular 








in front of y 
priced a fiROM ATIC “TELE 
ford *nuine thrill for telesc ope imme. FLY/L.e 
You got — m agnific ation and 
tal clear imag nbination 8% POWER 
the ar 4 “penetration for 
distance. Or des yours TODAY... 4 This telescope is fun 8 
power A pticaliy 
correct precisio acte 


Guarantee 








romatic ler Z 
IF NOT 100% ages totheedgeof the fietl—a 
leased af objective that gathers-in plenty of 
ng after 10 light and gives an extra arge field of 
ays trial > e 45 yds. at 1,000 yds. Indestruct 
ye trims, re ible fibre body nickel plated tu = col 


turnitandwe 
will refund 
you $2.98. 
Made in 
U.S.A. 


la ys esto 4 There is no sut stitute for 
quality! Send No Mone § 4 bed pe stage 
O.D., « ss FRE you iz je cast 


seeps H. WINN MEG. co. 
Dept. T-2910, 124 W. 23 St., New York 








Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 








of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 









BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 
different positions with a 
Postpaid, $1.35 without ball. 


wrench, 
(Rocky Mt. States West $1.50.) Write 
for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers. 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 





510 s. Henry | St. Bay City, Mich. 








GOING by TRAMLER ? 


: Send for the magazine 
inte {Selig which brings stories, arti- 
cles and features of special 


interest to those who love the open road and the 
great outdoors. Brim full of valuable informa 
tion. Ably edited and attractively illustrated. 


For 12 issues mail $1 or if not available 10 
at newsstands send for a sample copy Cc 








beverages, glues, cements, 
polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 


your own 
cleaners, 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- | | 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo | 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 


Full cloth bound $1,00, 


selling, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 106 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Have you ever taken the wrong 
road and driven many m ile befo 
discovering your mistake T his new 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM- 
PASS constantly tells your direc- 
tion of travel. Sticks to windshield 
Base 1%” diameter. ONLY $1 my 
POSTPAID, including Compensat« 
SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED. 
lf your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 











2T railer C aravan, Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit 


NEED 9 


Extra Cash® 





| You can easily make several dollars a week in 


your spare time by being our local representative. 
\ll supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit re- 
quired. No contests, no prizes, no strings—just 
sound commission selling. You keep up to 40%. 
rhe coupon below will bring you complete sup- 


| plies and instructions by return mail, Paste it on 


a 7 ystcard and mail today. 


| OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 106 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. l 


Send me complete supplies and information | 
on how I can make money in my spare time. | 









Send 25e — 
for this big 60 page book 
full of valuable informa- 
tion, ideas and suggestions for trailer buyers, 
builders and users. Tells how to build Tops, Beds, 
Cabinets, etc, All about Electric Light and Water 
Systems, Floor P lanes, etc. Catalog of parte and 
equi ment includes everything you want— Axies, 
Hitches, Pumps, Stoves, Lights, Windows, Sinke, 
Toilets, Mattresses—over 200 {tems exclusively 
sor bandingandequippiege trailer. Rush 25c (coin) 
today—satisfaction positively guaranteed. 
TRAILER SUPPLY co., , Box 438-F, WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Medium $54.50. 
dealer's or direct, no shipping charge anywhere 


in U.S. Catalog FREE. 


Large 3-Star $62.50. At your 








Sleep Right Through in Your 


SLEEPING ROBE 


Woods 3-Star Arctic Down robe assures you all the com- 
fort of home in the coldest hunting camp. Insulated 


in overlapping tubes. Lined with the warmest pure vir- 


gin wool kersey. Covered with tough, light, pliable, 
rain-repellent olive drab shelter duck. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


woons 


Original Arctic Down 


no stiff —- many 


mes more protection than kapoc or blankets— your 





Woods Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl, 





Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3610 Lake St., 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 






















































A REAL 
HE-MAN’S 
; LANTERN 


wut. L#1/1,14 
25, FUTOOOR USE 


Sensational New Diamond 
instant-Light, Wickless 
Burns 96% Air! 

— A brand-new light 
for every outdoor use. Instant 
light at turn of a valve. Large 
fount holds 3 pints and gives 22 
hours bright, white, non-flicker- 
ing light (300 candlepower!) 20 
times light of old wick lantern 
at fraction of cost! 

Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Makes its own gas from 96% 
free air, only 4% fuel—flood- 
lights whole camp or cottage, 
porch, farmyard, barn or road- 
stand. Ideal for tourists. Packs 
easily, safely. Can't leak in any posi- 
tion. Wind, storm and bug-proof. 

30-Day Home Trial 
Enjoy this amazing new invention 
for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Get our special short- 
time low-price introductory offer. 
Send today! 

AGENTS! A year-round 

money-maker. Write at once 

for money-making details and 
how to get yours FREE, by 
helping to introduce it. 

AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 
720 Lantern Bidg. 

Akron, Ohio 
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A special blend of choice domestic and imported tobacco, 
with a flavor that will give you a new smoke thrill. Send 
2Sc for generous sample tin today. You'll say it’s the finest 


you ever put in your pipe 
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Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appe tizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, fl apjac ks, cereals, 
offee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week, Equipment for four persons in 


stationary camp. 


How to use compass, What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable « amp- 
ite Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and wooderaft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write Dept. 106 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Good Ax...Good Friend 


(Continued from page 38) 


handle, as being about thirty percent of 
the ax. He always worked alone, and 
such was his power and skill, they said, 
that the sound of his falling trees made 
a constant roar, and two teams were 
kept busy hauling out the logs he felled. 
He was so fussy about his ax that if 
anyone even picked it up he would fly 
into a towering rage and smash the 
helve. Then he would make a new one. 

While your guide would hardly go as 
far as this Indian, there is little doubt 
that you could give him a fancy case of 
jitters by picking up his pet ax and 
hacking around with it. If you have to 
depend on an ax, far from a grindstone, 
and have gone to the trouble to make 
your own helve, you will be able to un- 
derstand, and sympathize. 

When you pick out the head, be sure 
the steel around the edge of the eye is 
of even thickness, and that the eye is in 
a straight line with the edge. After you 
have inserted the handle and put the 
wedges in lightly, take the ax by the 
head and sight along the edge to see 
that the edge follows the center line of 
the handle. If it is not exactly true, put 
a little wedge alongside the handle in 
the eye and force the head to the correct 
position. The head should not be ex- 
actly at right angles to the handle, but 
hung with the blade tipped down, some- 
what, toward the handle. It will chop 
better if it is “hung in,” as it is called. 
You can now drive in the wedges. 

The making and tempering of the 
head used to be an art, depending on the 
skill of the individual maker. Today, 
with automatic heat control, it is a 
mechanical proposition, and you usually 
can depend on fair quality. The grind- 
ing of the ax as it comes from the fac- 
tory is quite another matter. In most 
cases, the makers do not even pretend 
they are ready for chopping. There’s an 
excellent reason for this, too. When they 
are received at the retail store from the 
factory, the heads are usually piled in 
a container so that the polls and edges 
are constantly being bumped together. 
The edges would be saw-toothed by 
this treatment if they were properly 
sharpened for chopping by the factory. 
A great many axes are used on construc- 
tion work, or at the wood-pile for split- 
ting, for which the factory finish, with 
its high, beveled edge, that resembles 
the edge of a cold chisel, is about right. 

For a good chopping edge, the blade 
is thinned down by grinding, starting 
at a point two and one half to three 
inches back from the edge, and contin- 
uing to within three eighths to one half 
inch of it. That last half inch or so is 
then rounded, or rolled, in a slight bevel 
to the edge. This still leaves plenty of 
steel to stiffen the edge, and gives it 
sufficient strength so it won’t chip. This 
form of grinding bites deep and still 
keeps the blade from binding in the 
wood. Having ground the ax once, you 
can, thereafter, keep it in good condi- 
tion with a file and whetstone. 

Axes that are too hard constantly chip 
out and a file won’t touch them. If 
your ax can be sharpened with a file, but 
is not too easy to file, you will find that 
it is about right. But you cannot expect 
original quality to make up for abuse, 
such as leaving the ax out on the wood- 
pile in the rain at night. Rust eats 
through the fine edge of the blade, 
which, when it becomes deeply pitted, is 


difficult to sharpen, and the edge break 
out in fine nicks, visible only under 
magnifying glass, as soon as it is used 

And never use a frozen ax. When 
went to see the North Creek hardwa1 
man, he called my attention to a pile o 
used axes in the corner. All of them ha 
large chunks chipped out of the blade 

“Well,” I said, “It looks as if some 
body’s been having trouble.” 

“And I’m it,” he replied. “Ten day 
ago it was fifty-three below zero aroun 
here, and every dumb-bell I’ve sold ar 
ax to in the last twelve months had t 
go and use it in that cold without firs 
warming the steel. Of course they wers 
brittle at that temperature, and chipped 
out when they hit the frozen wood 
Any ax with decent steel in it will d 
that if it isn’t warmed up a little. 

For serious chopping work I would 
recommend a standard 3%2-pound head 
with medium-width blade, New Eng 
land or Michigan pattern, fitted wit! 
thirty or thirty-two-inch hickory handle 
as straight as can be bought. For sum 
mer camping and fall hunting, a 1%, 
pound head, with twenty-six to twenty 
eight-inch handle, is about right. For a 
hunting, or fishing, woods-loafing, belt 
hatchet, the head should not weigh over 
a pound, and the handle should not be 
over twelve inches long, overall. If I 
could only have one ax for all-round 
work, I would pick a 2%-pound head 
with twenty-eight-inch handle. 

Finally, whatever ax you choose, you 
must keep it in good condition if you 
expect good work from it, treating it as 
you would any other fine-edged tool. It 
will repay you, making the woods 
much easier and pleasanter place to live 


Duck Future in Canada 


tta LL the regulations in the world 
A cannot restore duck-breeding 

grounds,” said John C. Hunting- 
ton, vice-president of More Game Birds 
in America, Inc., in an address delivered 
before the North American Wildlife 
Conference at Washington. “It is o1 
the restoration of the former nestin; 
areas, which have been ruined, that the 
future duck supply depends. 

“An overwhelming proportion of th: 
annual duck crop has probably alway 
been produced in the vast prairie re 
gion, which includes the Dakotas and 
parts of the neighboring states, a por 
tion of Alberta, most of Saskatchewa! 
and Alberta, and extends in the Nort! 
west Territories to Great Slave Lake 
Over 70 percent of this continental duc} 
factory lies in Canada. That portion of 
the former breeding range of duck 
which lies in the United States has vil 
tually lost its importance, due chiefly t 
agricultural development and drought 

“The breeding grounds of Canada hol 
the key to the future of ducks. Settle 
ment and utilization of the land, princ 
pally for agriculture, have brought abou 
changes in the southern portion of t! 
Canadian prairie area that have bee 
truly disastrous to the ducks. 

“Practically all of the land in the ur 
spoiled northern area is government 
owned, and Canadian officials concerns 
are willing to cooperate by setting suc 
areas aside as permanent sanctuarie 
providing the necessary cooperation < 
the rest of the program is forthcomir 
from the United States.” 
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Doc Knows His Dogs 


(Continued from page 33 


too, had been stymied by the fog. Pres- 
ently he shouted, and I returned the sal- 
utation. After a bit of wandering, I 
located him where the fog was so dense 
that it was difficult to identify objects 
on the ground. The sun was entirely 
blotted out, and its light so refracted by 
the mist that we could not even tell its 
approximate position. 

“May as well head back for the can- 
yon until this fog clears,” I suggested. 
“We can’t shoot quail by ear.” I started 
to stumble back through the pea-soup 
mist. 

“Not a bad idea,’ Doc seconded, “but 
you won't find the canyon over there. 
“Here’s the way we have to go.” He 
pointed in a different direction. 

Rusty was standing with lolling tongue 
at our feet, a pretty tired dog. Doc and I 
were still exchanging opinions on the 
way to the canyon when, unexpectedly, 
Rusty started to walk off, almost at 
right angles to the way Doc was point- 
ing. The argument ended abruptly as 
Doc and I meekly followed the setter. 
Within a few hundred yards, the fog 
thinned out, and we found ourselves 
nearing the shelf trail that led into the 
canyon. 

Beneath a great sycamore we rested 
Rusty lay wearily on his side. My friend 
was picking burrs from the sleeves of 
his shaggy coat. 


2 ELL,” I said, at last, “out with it! 
Whose dog is he?” 

“He’s mine,” Doc answered, with a 
self-satisfied smirk. “Rather, he will be 
in a few days. And, if you want to know 
something, he’s a crackajack bird dog.” 

“Quit your stalling,’ I barked. “Cut 
out the mystery. Where did you get 
him? You act as though you’d won him 
in a crap game, and were ashamed to 
admit it.” 

Doc looked at me and chuckled. “It’s 
worse than that,” he said. “I picked 
Rusty up at the pound, and in three 
more days he'll be mine for a buck and 
a half.” 

“Tf,” I qualified, “the owner doesn’t 
claim him in the meantime.” 

“Yeah,” Doc admitted, frowning at the 
thought of this possibility. 

After a while, we drove back to town, 
with Rusty fast asleep on the floor. Doc 
became talkative. 

“You can always pick ’em,” he ex- 
plained, “if you know dogs. And good 
dogs like Rusty don’t need much train- 
ing. They know instinctively what to do. 
You saw how little handling Rusty had 
to have, and yet I bet he never even 
saw a quail before.” 

At that moment we drew up in front 
of my place. Bob Boring was standing 
by the curb, waiting. 

“Hi, there, Doc!” he called as we 
rolled to a stop. “You got my dog? He 
jumped out of the car yesterday and I’ve 
missed a whole day’s shooting looking 
for him. The guy down at the city pound 
told me you’d taken out an Irish setter 
yesterday. Let me have a look at that 
pooch you've got in the car.” 

Doc said not a word. Leaning over, he 
ypened the back door. “Out you go, 
Rusty,” he called, sadly. 

As Boring and his dog walked off 
down the road, Doc gave a great sigh of 
disappointment. 

“You can always tell a hunting dog 
when you see one,” I mocked. I couldn’t 
help it. 
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A Momentous Day 
for America 
The day of a national election is always 


a great day in the United States. This 
year, 1936, it is perhaps even more im- 





| 
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portant than it has been in the past. Big 
issues will be decided by the election of 
Nov. 3rd, 1936. 


It has been said that no election since 
1860 has had so great a bearing on the 
future course of this country, as will the 
election of 1936. 


In the national election of 1932 there were 
43% of those who had the right to vote 
who did not take the trouble to go to 


the polls. 


The responsibility for the result of the 
election this year rests right on the 
shoulders of every individual man and 
woman who has the right to vote—and 
it YOU are entitled to vote, be sure that 
you let no sacrifice of time or inconven- 
ience keep you from registering and vot- 


ing Nov. 3rd, 1936. 
Vote?! 























Tricks for Tricky WALL-EYES 


nt AVE you ever caught 
wall-eyed pike in the 
daytime?” asked a 
friend whom I consider 
an excellent fisherman. 

“T have,” I answered. “Why?” 

“Well, I was telling Pete about Wallen- 
paupack Lake, where last year I took 
wall-eyes all during the day, and he said 
it was impossible. Said they bit only at 
night. When I told him that they 
wouldn't bite at night, he laughed.” 

I can understand the skepticism of the 
man of whom my friend told me. Ordi- 
narily, wall-eyed pike are considered noc- 
turnal feeders, and in many places live 
up to this reputation, but there are other 
places where they belie it. For this rea- 
son, any angler whose experience has 
been confined to one locality is inviting 
an argument when he attempts to gen- 
eralize on the feeding habits of wall- 
eyes. 

Years ago, when my own fishing was 
limited in extent, I, too, thought that 
wall-eyed pike fed only at night. In ad- 
dition, I believed that they wouldn't bite 
until cold weather, and that the only 
way you could catch them was to troll 
with a June-bug spinner, baited with 
lamprey eel. Now, even though many 
years of experience in waters from New 
England to Minnesota have 
taught me things I never sus- 
pected about wall-eyes, I would 
hesitate to make any positive 
general statement concerning 
these fish. However, to guide the 
beginner, I can set down a few 
facts that might help solve the 
problems that confront a man on 
his early quests for them. 

I first came in contact with the 
opal-eyed pike-perch on the Del- 
aware River in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Here, with a few 
exceptions, the fishing never be- 
comes good until after the first 
frost, and most of the fish are 
caught at night. I have often 
tried to catch them in the day- 
time, but have only taken one in 
dozens of tries. Occasionally, a 
bass fisherman will catch one in 
the late afternoon or on a dark 
day, but these incidents are so 
rare as to be considered acci- 
dents. Furthermore, I never had 
much success except with a spin- 
ner of the June-bug type, baited 
with either lamprey eel, night 
crawler, or minnow. Once in a 
while, a wobbling spoon would 
produce after a fashion, but it 
did not bring the consistent re- 
sults of the spinner-and-bait com- 
bination. Trolling was the only 
method which got strikes con- 
sistently, and it was necessary to 
fish quite close to bottom. 

I first realized the limitations 
of my knowledge at a small lake 


9 
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in Orange County, N.Y. Jesse Wood in- 
sisted that I had much to learn about 
the wall-eye, and said this lake would 
prove it. It did. 

We went there on an extremely hot 
day in July, one of the brightest, still- 
est days imaginable. The water looked 
like molten lava, and not a fish broke 
the surface. I thought it was foolish to 
fish even for bass, let alone wall-eyes, 
and did not hesitate to say so. 

I rigged up my June-bug spinner de- 
spite Jesse’s insistence that it would do 
no good. He rigged up a tandem No. 3 
gold spinner, and baited the hooks with 
three large night crawlers. We weighted 
the lines with 2-oz. sinkers, and started 
trolling slowly in the deepest part of the 
lake, which was quite near an extensive 
weed bed. Jesse took four large fish, but 
I never got a strike until I tied on a lure 
like his. The fish started striking about 
11 a.m. and quit at 2:30 pm. Jesse 
wanted to go, but I insisted on staying 
until after dark. We never had another 
strike. 

Two of my pet theories about wall- 
eyed pike had been exploded in a few 
short hours. Both the time of the year 
and the time of the day were contrary to 
the accepted order of things on the Dela- 
ware. Had I attempted to fish this lake 





Landing one of the wall-eyes while fishing at the 
edge of a rocky ledge, late in the day. The fish struck 
only when the minnows were within 3 feet of the bottom 


alone, I would never have seen a wall- 
eye. 

That was only the beginning. Later on 
I fished a Wisconsin Lake which con 
tained wall-eyes, bass, and Norther 
pike. Because my interest in wall-eye 
had been aroused by their inconsistent 
behavior in different waters, I decided to 
try out the various lures and methods I 
had learned, and see what the experi 
ments might prove. 

The month was September, the weath 
er warm and generally fair with an oc 
casional rainy day. I trolled with all 
sorts of lures in the deepest parts of the 
lake at all hours of the day and night. I 
caught in the early morning or late aft- 
ernoon. Because my lure was getting 
snagged all the time, I soon became tired 
of trolling, and I tried still-fishing for a 
while. 

I finally gave it up as a bad job, and 
started bait casting for bass and 
Northerns alongshore. To my utter as 
tonishment, the elusive wall-eyes started 
taking my plug, especially in the morn 
ing between 9 and 11 o'clock, and oc- 
casionally in the afternoon between 4 
and 6. A medium-sized yellow-perch un- 
derwater plug seemed to be the most 
effective. Thinking that my trolling had 
been done in the wrong places, and that 
this method must certainly bs 
better than plugs if used in pro- 
ductive waters, I tried it out. | 
got plenty of Northern pike and 
a few bass, but only one wall-eye 
I then gave still-fishing and slow 
trolling with live bait thorough 
tries, but the results were very 
disappointing, compared _ wit! 
plug fishing. 

Similar experiences on variou 
other Middle Western lakes led 
me to conclude that this wall-ey« 
behavior was typical of the sec 
tion, but still further experience 
speedily exploded this idea. I: 
several lakes in Minnesota and 
in the Lake of The Woods sec 
tion, plug casting would not pro 
duce at all. Here it was a case of 
trolling with spinner and bait, o1 
still-fishing, if I could find a hok 
where the fish were plentiful. Ir 
some of these lakes, I coul 
catch wall-eyes during the middl 
of the day; in others I had to fis! 
in the early morning or evenin: 
or at night. By this time, I bega 
to feel that I knew nothing what 
ever about the wall-eye. So fa 
as I could see, local conditior 
governed the timeand the method 
to be used. 

Armed with the accumulaté 
experiences of widespread e» 
periments, I decided to fish a lak 
in northern New York whit 
contained an abundance of wa 
eyes. Since trolling and castin 
failed to produce. I resorted tostil 
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hing, and spent a week without making 
na fair showing. Then [discovered the 
ret. The only place I could. get any 
al action was in deep water along the 
cky shores, and there I had to still-fish 
the very edge of the ledges. When the 
1innow reached a point 3 ft. above bot- 
ym I got a strike, but if I got 1 ft. away 
ym the right location I caught nothing. 
Moreover, what was true of the position 

f the minnows, in relation to the lake 

yttom, was also true of the position of 

1e boat, in relation to the shore. There 

emed to be one good spot, and one only. 
If the boat was too far in, only the far 
ide would produce; if the boat was too 
far out, only the shore side was worth 
ishing. But, if the boat was in the exact 
ocation, either side yielded fish. This 
nay seem a bit far-fetched, but it is 
gospel. In wall-eye fishing, a foot or 
two can make all the differenoe in the 
world. 

The best time for this particular water 
was from sunset until dark. Starting an 
hour before sunset, I might catch an 
occasional straggler, but speedy action 
cid not start until the sun had set. After 
dark, the fishing was uncertain. I could 
pick up a few fish by trolling or casting 
over the shallow bays adjacent to the 
ledges, but it was slow, unsatisfactory 
work. 

The explanation may lie in the condi- 
tion of the water. The water in lakes 
where daytime fishing got results was 
discolored, and plugs produced well only 
in rather shallow water. In clear-water 
lakes, fishing in most cases was confined 
to morning and evening, while trolling 
and still-fishing were the only methods 
which took fish. Only once did this 
theory fail to hold. This was on a clear- 
water stream in Canada. Here the wall- 
eyes were not caught in the deep holes 
with bait, but taken from very shallow 
rifles with plugs. A companion and I 
caught our first fish by accident, having 
cast a plug in the hope of taking a bass. 
After catching the first wall-eye, we took 
fifteen from a series of rapids about 100 
ft. long. 

No other fish that swims in fresh 
water offers such a problem in incon- 
sistency. I’ve taken wall-eyes on flies, 
ind on all sorts of lures. Sometimes I 
take them from waters where they are 
supposed to be, and at other times I 
catch them where I least expect to find 
them. 

It's my belief that wall-eyes often 
cruise on foraging parties. Several times 

have located such schools in waters 
where I never found them ordinarily. 
One time we made camp near a shallow, 
tumpy bay which held many big-mouth 
bass and Northern pike. In the morn- 

g, before breakfast, I was in the habit 
f fishing this bay from shore. A half 
hour of casting usually produced two or 
hree good fish. Once morning, I did not 

itch my usual Northern pike or bass, 
it took eight large wall-eyes on eight 
iccessive casts. This happened only 
ce in 40 days of fishing. As I have had 
ur or five similar experiences in differ- 

t waters, I feel my belief has a sound 

isis. 

After all, the wall-eye is a perch, and 

rch are inclined to forage in schools. 

it, if they do this in some places, why 

n’t they do so everywhere? Is it a 

itter of proper water depth, bottom. 

d food supply? It may be that the 

ison they are caught in odd places 

d at unexpected times is that they 

nge wherever the food supply leads 

em. Of course, this is only conjecture. 
rhaps some of our wall-eye anglers, 
ho so rarely have anything to say, may 
able to shed some light on the mys- 
y.—Ray Bergman. 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Preserving Minnows 


Question: How do you preserve the pickled 
minnows you buy in a jar?—W. R., New Jersey 


Answer: A good formula for preserving min- 
nows is a mixture of 1 part formalin to 99 parts 
water.—R. B. 


Waders 


Question: Will you kindly tell me which 
kind of wader is most serviceable and practical, 
one with a boot foot, or the kind that is worn 
inside wading shoe?—M. C. W., Mont. 


Answer: It is largely a matter of personal 
opinion. The boot-foot wader usually is cheaper, 
and is a bit more convenient. On the other 
hand, it does not give you the foot protection af- 
forded by the stocking-foot wader and shoe 
The cushion given by the latter, with heavy 
socks, makes them ideal for very rocky streams 
For other conditions, the boot-foot is perfectly 
satisfactory.—R. B. 


Flies Won't Take 


Questien: I started trout fishing in 1933 with 
spinner and night crawlers. Since then I have 
tried to promote myself to using flies but to no 
avail. Last year I took only one trout on flies 
while my friends took plenty with worms. 
Could you tell me what to do?—E. J. K., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: It is quite possible that the streams 
you fish are not good fly streams. I’ve seen that 
kind. At the same time, I’ve never fished any 
stream where flies were not better than bait un- 
der certain conditions. For a starter, I would 
advise bucktail and streamer flies, also nymphs 
and caddis worms. If you see trout rising, you 
may be sure that they may be taken with dry or 
wet flies better than with bait, provided you do 
it correctly.—R. B. 


Tips For Beginner 


Question: I plan to begin fishing with arti- 
ficial flies. As I am new at it, please tell me 
what size line you advise for a 9-ft., bamboo fly 
rod, of medium-stiff action, weighing 6 oz. What 
flies would be most productive in western Penn- 
sylvania? Would you advise eyed or snelled 
flies? What length leaders would you recom- 
mend for wet-fly and dry-fly fishing?—R. B., Pa 


Answer: A rod the length and weight you 
mention would require at least a size C line. As 
a rule, the Ginger Quill and the Blue Quill are 
very good patterns for Pennsylvania. I would 
advise eyed flies. Wet-fly leaders should be 
from 6 to 9 ft. long, and dry-fly leaders from 714 
to 12 ft. long. The rougher the water, the 
shorter the leader you can use.—R. B 


The Reel To Use 


Question: I am going to try fly-fishing this 
year for the first time and have been advised to 
get a single-action reel. When using a reel of 
this kind, how do you land a fish without having 
slack line? Please tell me if an automatic 
would be better.—H. P. V., Ala. 


Answer: The average fly-fisherman, using a 
single-action reel, plays his fish by stripping in 
the line rather than by reeling in. Of course, if 
the fish is a large one, it is best to play him on 
the reel. You must realize that the bend of a 
fly rod takes care of sudden, slack periods which 
the single-action reel is not capable of handling 
When this does not suffice, you can always 
strip in line with the hand and then reel in the 
slack at your earliest opportunity. Personally, 
I reel in with my left hand so that I do not have 
to change hands while playing a fish. It is easy 
to pick up left-hand reeling and it does help 

An automatic reel greatly simplifies the play- 
ing of fish and handling of slack line, and is 
held in high favor by many really expert an- 
glers. It is largely a matter of personal likes, 
and I would advise you to investigate the vir- 
tues of an automatic before deciding on a sin- 
gle-action.—R. B 
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REELS AND BAITS 


Built from experience, and known by their 
record catches. Salt water and fresh water 
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THE E NERAERISS MANUFACTURING CO 
ron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 










Dept.OL- The Pfluegers,’’ Akron, Ohio 

Please st ne a without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
No. 156 
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“and MY beard’s 


tough!...” 





“Years on the bridge, with wind-driven 
salt spray beating on my face, tough- 
ened my skin until it was like leather. 
But after I had used the Schick Shaver 
a couple of months, the old, blade- 
calloused skin vanished. 


“Now I get a quick, clean shave in 
less than five minutes, never cut or 
scrape my skin and even twice-a-day 
shaving is a painless joy.” 

Ask any Schick dealer to demonstrate 
one to you. ($15). If no dealer is near 
you, write to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 























Operates on 


AC and DC 
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“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.""—G. NEWTON, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 
lieves “‘shortness of breath,” res NEW 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. = 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle om EASY WAY 
—— action ee —— 
and regularity ina normal way without 
pee, < of harsh. irritating cathartics, You NO DRUGS 
feel years younger. 
NO DIET 


| Let us prove our ce | 











No obligation. Write to- 
L day for trial offer. 





360 N. Michigan Ave. 
LANDON & WARNER,,.... w-19, , Chicago, m. 
































WITH 


cere VWLLUR Cnlinati 


vives you a most remarkable and complete 
as ssortment of quality, durable and proven 


baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, 

RY Pike, Pickerel, Trout and pan fish, for either 

deep, semi-surface or surface fishing. You 

will surely “‘get them” in weeds and snags, 
because of Val Weedless Nose Guard 

Just magine, enjoying real fishing this 

season with this array of fish-getters (as 


illustrated): 1. Jointed Minnow, single hook. 
2. Skidder Plug. 3. Strip Plug. 4. Wiggling 
tT Chunk Plug. 5. Plag with hair tail. 6. Joint 
<— «os Pike Minnow, gang hooks. 7. New Casting 
< mas Hair Fly. 8. Trotling Attractor. 9. Weedless 
<a ts Chunk or Live-Bait Lare. W. Musky 
Special. Our Special introductory prnce for 
SS rn es this combination set, which makes all above 
=, lures, is $1 only. Order direct From Us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. Specify one 
color, either red and white, perch or pike scale 
finish. Change quickly one bait to another 
VAL PRODUCTS, 1239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, Ill, Dept. C-4 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


HEN playing a 
fish, be sure 
that you let the 


rod do its share of the 
work. Frequently, I 
have noticed anglers 
pointing the rod di- 
rectly at the water in- 
stead of toward the 
sky as they should. 
This puts all the strain 
on the line and leader, and, if the ter- 
minal tackle is weak, you run a chance 
of losing both fish and bait. Besides, if 
the fish is lightly hooked, it is almost 
sure to pull free due to the direct pull 
against the solid line on the reel. The 
bend which a rod takes when being em- 
ployed correctly against a fighting fish 
lessens the danger of losing fish from 
strain. It also gives you the full pleasure 
of playing a fighting fish. 





Wet burlap is a useful thing for the 
fisherman. It is very good for keeping 
hellgramites and crayfish in good con- 
dition, and, when thrown over the top 
of a minnow pail on a hot, sunny day, 
will keep the minnows from dying as 
quickly as they would otherwise. It is 
also useful for keeping your catch of 
fish fresh and moist. Don’t have it 
wringing wet, but just damp enough to 
cause coolness from evaporation. 


. . . 

About October 1 the lake trout wil 
start moving into the shoals, marking 
the beginning of sport for those for 
tunate enough to be able to fish for 
them at this time of the year. A wob 
bling spoon is all you need in the way 
of a lure, and your bass bait-casting rod 
will be just the ticket. Probably the best 
fishing is to be found in Ontario. 

Never tie either silk-worm gut or 
imitation gut unless it is well-soaked 
This may seem like unnecessary advice 
but, from some letters I have been re- 
ceiving, I know that some beginners 
wish this information. 

Any lure that causes a disturbance on 
the surface of the water will produce re- 
sults if the fish can be brought up to 
the top of the water at all. No angler’s 
kit is complete unless it contains a 
varied assortment of such lures, either 
for the fly or casting rod, or both. Al- 
though the fish sometimes prefer a par- 
ticular color I do not think that, as a gen- 
eral rule, color makes much difference 
with a lure of this type. I’ve used gray, 
white, red, yellow, and*#green with equal- 
ly successful results. For this reason, 
I would recommend that you use colors 
you have confidence in. Faith, you 
know, makes any lure better.—R. B. 








Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Bobber Makes Disgorger 







WOODEN BOBBER 


HOOK EMBEDDED 
IN WOOD 


F SMALL-MOUTH fish is hooked deep- 
ly, insert the small tapered end of a 
bobber in the gullet alongside the line 
and hook. With the forefinger, press the 
line against the wood, and hold firmly. 
Still grasping disgorger, describe a few 
quick circles. The fish will fall to the 
bottom of the boat, and the line will be 
wrapped around the bobber, with the 
point of hook embedded in the wood.— 
George A. Helvey, Ludington, Mich. 


To Keep Fish Fresh 


—_ nights were cold, but the days were 
around 110. I feared it was folly to try 
to get my trout home without ice, but I 
tried the following trick and won: I hung 
the fish in the air with a stick to hold 
the belly sides apart. In early morn- 
ing, I wrapped each in a dry towel, and 


then wrapped the bundle of trout in my 
bed roll, using the top blanket first be- 
cause it was chilled. The package was 
kept in the shade until we broke camp 
and started back. The fish looked rather 
dried out when we reached home, but 
absorbed moisture overnight in the ice 
box, and next day appeared almost as 
fresh as when we caught them.—Dan K 
Bush, Cal, 


To Save Minnow Bucket 


ONSTANT fric- 

tion between the 
units of a two-piece 
floating minnow 
bucket eventually 
wears away the sol- 
der or even the 
metal itself just be- 
neath the top rim of 
the floating unit, thus 
permitting water to 
enter the float cham- 
ber and _ rendering 
the bucket useless. 
To remedy this, cut 
a rubber band about 
1% in. wide from an 
inner’ tube, and 
stretch it around the floating unit be 
neath the rim. This will eliminate fric 
tion, and prevent the bucket fron 
rattling when it has become empty.- 
Russell R. Ruthenberg, Ohio 


RUBBER 
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Fish When the Leaves Are Falling 


(Continued from page 17) 


nbered my rod, and strolled along the 

ink toward the west. The banks here 

ere not more than two feet high, 
ough the river was much wider and 

eeper than it had been above. Many a 
large pike and some good-sized bass, the 
farmer near the bridge told us, had been 

1ught here. I didn’t doubt it, for the 
place had every indication of being a 
haven for fish, and I looked forward 

agerly to the prospect of putting a 
final glorious touch to our fishing ex- 
periment. 

Eventually I placed my lure near a 
mall snag which thrust its nose out of 
the water close to the shore. I had been 
iropping the plug within inches of the 
wall-like bank, knowing from past ex- 
perience that, at this time of day, fish 
hugged the shore, their noses pointed 
upstream in anticipation of supper. 

One, two, three rapid revolutions of 
the reel crank I made, but I got no 
further. A volcano erupted under the 
snag, and I felt a jarring shock on my 
rod arm. Simultaneously a large bass 
left the water, and, describing a silver- 
dripping arc, fell back again with a 
splash. My line relaxed, and, for an in- 
stant, I thought all was lost. But only 


for a moment; the rod bent anew. 

Up and down the shore I strode, my 
rod arched in a vibrating bow. Charlie 
ran up to see what the ruction was 
about. The odds were far from being in 
my favor, for the fish was lightly 
hooked, the bank overhung the water, 
and I had no net or gaff. Time and 
again, I had the fish within reach, but, 
each time, as I prepared to grasp the 
leader, he gave a sudden kick, and 
bored for the bottom. His energy 
seemed to be limitless, but eventually 
the strain told, and he came up to the 
surface, lying on his side, utterly ex- 
hausted. Before he could gather enough 
strength for another dash, I reached 
down, and lifted him up on the bank be- 
side me. 
perfect trip. 

Looking at the vanquished battler at 
my feet and recalling the events of the 
last two days, I resolved to see a certain 
old angler at the first opportunity. I'd 
walk over to his tar-paper shack, and 
give him a good-natured verbal drub- 
bing. I would tell him if he’d listen 
and I think he would—that if falling 
leaves do anything to fish they drive 
them crazy. 


Last Call for Bluefish 


(Continued from page 23) 


made a strikingly picturesque scene. 
The point was lonely, and windswept; 
we were in our element, all of us. A 
sharp strike on the taut, quivering line 
for Gil; a battle that carried him far 
down the beach, another good blue of 
three or four pounds. This was some- 
thing like living! 

But it was too good to last. The falling 
tide soon revealed a flat stretch of sand 
it the foot of the first high bank. Our 
little basin, or fishing hole, was quickly 
becoming too shallow. We had no more 
strikes. The day grew gloomy. It had 
been fine while it lasted, but it left us 
with an unsatisfactory feeling of incom- 
pleteness. 

But that is one of the angler’s lit- 
tle weaknesses. No matter how lively 
1 battle a fish has just put up, he dreams 
of another stalwart that will put the 
struggles of the other fish to shame. 
That was the case now with us. With 
he season about to end, we wished to 
hook one more mighty blue so we could 

ave with our blood tingling. 


NE of the others landed a skate—too 

commonly a sign that good fishing is 
ver. A stout, lone fisherman, who had 
t up north of us, took another sand- 
‘rich from his pack. We estimated it as 
is hundredth. Beyond an obviously 
lendid appetite, he had no other good 
rtune. 
Then, Gil’s rod bent—a lift! We 
woke, in surprised excitement. Again 
ie bait was carried out. Gil held off, 
id did not strike. The bait was 
opped. I blamed him for it—‘Blues 
ive to be struck quick, and hard,” I 
id. 
In a flash, he had another strike—a 
0d one. Gil struck back hard but the 
sh was not hooked! That settled it. 
‘e were wild with disgust. Now we 
lew there were big blues out there. 
‘e were in the right place, with the 





right bait; we had our chance, in brief, 
and were muffing it! There was real 
lamentation in our shouted advice and 
comments. 


WE HAD only a few pieces of men- 
haden left. I placed mine where I 
wanted it by wading across the small 
flat to a good, deep basin beyond. I had 
a running strike and swung back the 
rod. It hit solidly, and I knew I had 
something good. As I began the fight, I 
looked up, to see Gil, in his turn, strike 
into something unusually savage. We 
passed each other, Gil going north, and 
I south along the beach. It was not 
until my quarry was close in that I fully 
felt his strength, then he began to buck 
and run, to turn and twist. Again and 
again he stripped off line. Before I knew 
what was happening he had shot many 
yards to the north, struck back, then out 
to sea again. Once he hurled himself 
clear of the water, and I saw I had a 
beautiful, big bluefish, the best of the 
day. 

At last I got him into a wave and up 
the beach. Glancing up, I saw that Gil’s 
fish had turned and run so far down the 
beach as to engage the line of another 
angler. Right at the surf edge it rose 
and fought free. 
blue; Gil saw it as it shook itself loose. 


He reeled in his empty hook, and came | 


up the beach steeped in gloom, and mut- 
tering invectives against the entangling 
line. 

Our menhaden was gone, and it was 
getting dark. But when Gil looked at the 
big dark-backed fellows we had landed, 


he shook off his spell of disgust. It was | 


enough. All honor to the game opponent 
that escaped! And so, in the twilight, we 
headed across the dunes, well satisfied 
with the heavy basket, and the mem- 
ories of a season’s end that were ours to 


carry away. 


It was a perfect climax to a | 


It was another big | 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept.OL610 


_I 
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LO= THE POOR 





WO PUFFS from that soggy pipe 

full of fire-water tobacco and 
another redskin bit the dust. We 
tell travelers as well as stay-at-homes 
that the true pipe of peace should be 
regularly cleaned, and packed with 
nothing but inoffensive Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. It’s a se- 
cret blend of definitely milder Ken- 
tucky Burley leat. Burns slow, paci- 
fies the tenderest tongue and spreads 
a most delightful and winning fra- 
grance. We're so blamed proud of Sir 
Walter Raleigh we wrap it in heavy 
gold foil for extra freshness. Ever 
treated yourself to a tin? Only 15¢. 
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Wahoo —the Fish 


HE name wahoo” has a 
funny sound, but there is 
nothing about the fish itself 


to laugh at. To veteran sea anglers the 
name stands for a grand, game fighter. 
A member of the extensive mackerel 
family, the wahoo is widely distributed 
throughout tropic waters, although it is 
quite rare in some of the recognized 
warm-water, angling spots. 

Veteran anglers, on both coasts, have 
told me that it has never been their good 
fortune to hook one of these fish, and, 
unless you have fished in tropic waters, 
you have, of course, never seen one in 
its native element. I have never heard 
of wahoo being sold in a fish market, 
and I know nothing of the merits of the 
fish as a table delicacy. I never tried to 
eat it, and I doubt very much if anyone 
else has, in this country 

Very little has been written about 
the wahoo because of its elusiveness. It 
is too fast a traveler ever to stay in one 
place long enough to permit intensive 
study. As a result, its habits are shrouded 
in mystery. There seems little reason to 
doubt, however, that the wahoo is the 
fastest fish that swims 

It is a perfectly streamline game fish, 
with a decidedly pointed nose, a long but 
low dorsal fin, having about 25 spines, 
with a higher, pointed second dorsal well 
to the rear of the body, and a matching 
anal fin. The anal and dorsal finlets are 
somewhat similar to those of the tuna, 
and the tail is typical of all fish of great 
speed—widely forked, with narrow lobes. 
The eyes are of good size, and set well 
back in the long, tapering head. 

The coloring of a wahoo is unusual, 
and variable. The back usually is deep 
blue, yet I have seen wahoo in the green 
waters of the Gulf Stream, off Florida, 
that appeared to be a peculiar pale, gold- 
en green. Varying in number, appar- 
ently according to the size and age of 
the fish, there are 20 or 25 purple-tinted 
stripes across the back, continuing be- 





Freak fish caught off Miami, with the body of a sailfish 
and the head, eyes, and stripes of a wahoo, but no bill 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 


low the lateral line and 
fading into the silver sides. 
The belly is white. The 
entire fish gives the im- 
pression of being covered 
by a beautiful, opalescent, 
silver sheathing. 

The wahoo, whose scien- 
tificnameisAcanthocybium 
solandri, has aliases in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 
In the Bahamas it is known 
as peto; in the Caribbean 
as queenfish; off Brazil the 
guarapucu, and in Hawaii 
as the ono. It is quite com- 
mon in the Western Pacific 
where it is known as the 
tanguinigue. 

Exceedingly large wa- 
hoo have been reported off 
the north coast of Cuba, 
and Ernest Hemingway 
says that 140-lb. fish have 
been recorded by the na- 
tive fisherman. There have 
been many claims for rec- 
ord wahoo and, as late as 
ten years ago, a photo- 
graph was used extensive- 
ly of a “world’s record” 
that weighed exactly 50 lb 
This fish was caught in Pa- 
cific waters near Lower 
California. 

An authentic record of 
86 lb., set up in 1911 by 
William C. Carlin, stood on 
the books until last year, 
when J. B. Stickney of 
Honolulu, with a 24-thread 
line, brought a fish to gaff 
that tipped the scales at 124% lb. This 
catch was made off the coast of Oahu, 
Hawaii, and many authorities believe 
that still larger fish can be caught off 
the famous Kona coast of the Island of 
Hawaii. Another spot that is supposed 
to harbor really large wahoo is Tongue 
of Ocean, in the Bahama 
group. I have seen large fish 
caught near Nassau. Market 
men of New Providence Is- 
land have brought in 97-lb. 
fish that were hand-lined, and 
report much larger fish in the 
same waters. Bahama hotels 
are planning to provide better 
angling equipment, and, in 
the future, it is expected the 
famous Tongue waters may 
be fished in comfort and se- 
curity. From Cat Cay, an- 
glers may try their luck along 
the eastern edge of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Bermuda also is making a 
bid for recognition as a wa- 
hoo-fishing ground. Many 
large fish have already been 
taken, although the real pos- 
sibilities are still unknown. 
Last winter, several anglers 
there caught more wahoo than 










Few Anglers See 





A 67'/2-pound wahoo, caught by Jack Dunham, left, on the 
lightest big-fish tackle—4-ounce rod and six-thread line 


any other species, and one of these wa 
weighed in at 85 lb.—only 1 lb. under the 
Atlantic record. 

If you have never hooked a waho 
these figures may not sound very in 
pressive, but, after many years of hunt 
ing big fish, I know of nothing th 
would thrill me as much as bringing t 
gaff a wahoo of 75 to 100 lb. The strik 
of the wahoo is faster than the eye, ar 
therefore hard to describe. The kee! 
eyesight of the fish may have somethin 
to do with it. I have seen a wahoo trav« 
200 ft. like a torpedo, straight and tru 
and hit my bait as it was never hit be 
fore. The slender, colorful fish, flashin 
through the water with the dorsal fi 
cutting the waves, is a thrilling sigh 
At the impact, the fish usually veers o! 
at an angle, giving the line and rod 
terrific jolt. 

The wahoo’s actions, when hooke 
are unpredictable. They will use eve! 
trick to free themselves from a hoo 
often jumping to great heights, but mo! 
often sounding to a considerable dept 
I have heard of one making a sing] 
lightning-fast run of more than 300 y 
One of my most exciting encounte 
with the species was when I hook« 
and finally landed, a 40-pounder on 
nine-thread line, off Key Largo, F! 
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The species seems to be more plentiful 


there than anywhere else on the lower 


east coast of the United States. 

Wahoo are rarely, if ever, caught 
while you are actually fishing for them. 
Most Florida anglers never expect to 
catch one and are, naturally, delighted 
if a stray fish hits their bait. I know 
many experienced anglers who have 
fished Florida waters consistently, year 
after year, and have never seen a wa- 
hoo. They have my sympathy. 

Inexperienced anglers often lose these 
fish through the mistaken belief that, in 
order to sink the hook, the drag must be 
set up hard when striking. This is not 
essential. A light drag will serve best, 
as the wahoo is likely to rip the hook 
loose, right at the time of striking. En- 
countering a stiff drag, the momentum 
will simply snap the hook out of the 
fish’s mouth. 

The best bait to use is an open ques- 
tion, but, being a member of the mack- 
erel group, wahoo hit almost anything 


that is moving. The feeding policy of 
most hard-hitting fish seems to be to 
stop the quarry promptly, before an- 


other fish gets it, and investigate its di- 
gestibility at leisure. The most usual 
bait in Florida is the cut variety, for the 
wahoo is usually taken while trolling for 
sailfish, and the same tackle is con- 
sidered adequate. In other waters, it has 
been found that the feather lure, or any 
type of trolling squid, wooden plug, or 
large spoon, is effective. Some fish have 
been taken in Hawaii by still-fishing 
with live bait. A large strip of specially 
cut pork rind has also proved a sure-fire 
killer. The discovery or development of 
a new, or more palatable, bait may be 
responsible for a very necessary im- 
provement in wahoo angling. Anything 
that can be done to produce more fish 
and better sport will be most welcome. 

You can call a wahoo by any other 
name you may choose, but around the 
world it is, and always will be, a fight- 
ing fool in any language.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


Chesapeake "Discovered" 


AST year the first marlin ever to be 
taken off the Maryland coast, were 
made by Capt. Bill Hatch. To check up 
on the sport along the coast, I wrote 
James Taylor Robertson, of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. He replies: 
“For a number of years I have regard- 
ed the Chesapeake as one of the best 
fishing spots in the United States. It is 
the principal port of call of all fish pass- 
ing up and down the coast in their an- 
nual or semiannual migrations. There 
is no question in my mind that consid- 
erable numbers of tarpon come into the 
bay. They are not often caught, because 
he fishermen do not go after them. 
Whether or not sailfish and marlin may 
be found in these waters is somewhat 
problematical. I rather think that they 
keep to the warmer Gulf Stream waters. 
“Capt. Bryan Travis, of Cape Charles, 
Va., a fishing-boat operator, keeps a 
daily log of his catch, and recently he 
ent me his totals for last year: 
Average 


pecies Number Weight 
Tarpon 3 90 lb. 
Tuna 7 40 lb. 
Red drum 561 45 lb. 
sluefish 3650 4 lb. 
ea trout 2200 4 lb. 
‘abio 73 18 lb.” 
Here apparently is a virtually un- 


ished tarpon paradise. The 90-lb.-aver- 
ge weight of the three tarpon caught 
n Capt. Travis’ boat is greater thaa the 
‘lorida-west-coast average.—T. A. 
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A GREAT BOAT FOR FISHING 











(1) Double planke d hull, copper fastene d 1) One or two motors—speeds up to 22 miles 
, he 
2) Single or twin cabins—-accommodating two, esis 
four or six as may be desired A very complete equipment list. 
3) Five alternate arrangement plans—for cruis- Low priced. 


ing, fishing, or day sailing 


BUILDING SCHEDULE PERMITS FALL DELIVERIES FOR FLORIDA 


CONSOLIDATED 





Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 


Please send me details and plans of cruising and fishing boats. 


Morris Heights, New York City 





SUN irc nidininhdetcSsccte cress iden det aeazcncwecudsvtedseows <akelédhustuaeeeceaticaas ies deere ede ene 
Address 
City State 
| Fishermen 7 
Do your autumn fishing with Fly Tackle. 
Catch more fish, have more sport. Put 
back fish uninjured Send 5c for 169 pages 
of fine tackle-valuable hints and data Fly 


and leader material rPaucha.Vounc 
list free whATELEOUNC, + oe 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
__Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 


New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Bo 








Removable 
hood 
attached 
with zipper 





xes 


ea 


You’re DRY in a 
Buttnick PARKA 


More sportsmen every day are turn- 
ing to the parka-style coat for gen- 
eral outdoor wear. Originally used 
for winter sports only, the Buttnick 
PARKA is ideal for fishermen, hunt- 
ers, mountaineers and all sportsmen. 
The Parka is made from 8 oz. light- 
green, waterproofed army duck, with 
full zipper front. Plenty of big roomy 
pockets including pocket across en- 
tire back, also zipper closed. Snug 
fitting, adjustable at wrists and hips, 
detachable hood, the Buttnick PARKA 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6" x 342" x %”. 
No. 25. 6° x32" x %”. 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 


It shows the complete line. 


is an economical all-purpose coat. 
Give chest measurement over heavy 
shirt when ordering. 
BUTTNICK PREPAID 
ALL-PURPOSE $§% ANYWHERE IN 
No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure COAT U.S. 


Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWritTrtT Baits Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


If mot completely satisfied, return in 5 days, money refunded. 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


202 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE, WASH 




































5 books $] 


SINGLE 
COPIES 
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Fishing Facts | 

Sheridan R. Jones. Bec 
rock discussion of fish 
ing methods and 

and care 0 ickle 
Where-to-go for ever 

kind of fish, what bait 
to use, and how to land 


them 90 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 

Bait Casting by 
Sheridan R. Jones. ( 
ers thoroughly ‘‘Art of 
Bait Casting rigging 
thumbing, casting, re 
trieving, striking, play- 
ing, nettir All about 


handling plugs porl 
poons, live bait x6 
page 25¢ postpaid. 
Fly Casting by Sheri- 
dan R. Jones. The side, 
flip, and wind casts. 


Use of spinner, dry fly, 
other pecial lure 
Trout rods, reels, line 
Best fishing methods for 
bass, trout, almon 
pan-fish. 88 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Camper's Manual by 
Horace Kephart. Help 
ful hints on 
camp sites, camp man 


uitable 





agement anitation, 
woodcraft, cookery, 
menus 64 pages. 25¢ 
postpaid. 


Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins. Expert 





advice on “holding 

ahead," judging dis- 

tance, figuring § direc- 

tion, speed of flicht 

velocity, pattern, pene- 

tration—all simply ex- 

plained. 88 pages. 25¢ Here you will find 

postpaid. ° : 
Bi ; complete information 
ig Game Hunting " ° . 

by Townsend Whelen. on fishing, hunting, 

Correct rifle, ammuni . : 

tion clothing equip camping, shooting 

ment needed for every written clearly by 


kind of big game. 96 
pages. 25¢ postpaid. 


Shooting Facts hy 


leading authorities. 

Protusely illus- 
edition, just pubtisned, «Fated. = Just fill’ in 
Up-to-date information your name and ad 
on new arms, ammuni dress on coupon be- 


tions, sights, et Best 

rifles for small game low and mail with 
vermin, deer, and big ; 

game 96 pages. 25¢ coin, stamps, money 
postpaid. order, or check. Be 


Fly Rod for Bass by 
Cal Johnson. Rod, reel 
line, leader, lures best you want. 
suited for bass fishing 
Care of equipment and 
clothing How to cook 


sure to circle the titles 

Any five 

books $1.00 or single 
copies 25c each. Use 

and preserve black ba 

88 pages. 25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 106 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five 
for $1.00. 
Fishing Facts 
Bait Casting 
Fly Casting 
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Wing Shooting 
Big Game Hunting 
Shooting Facts 
Fly Rod for Bass. 


Name 
Address 


CRY... .ccocccessesceee ° State 
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UT of the FOG. 











WEEK-END FISHING TRIPS to Flor- 
ida, Bimini, and Cat Cay, will be a regu- 
lar feature of the air lines during the 
coming winter, with direct service from 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 


THE FIRST ROD-AND-REEL 
SWORDFISH ever to be taken by an 
angler off the Canadian coast was caught 
by Michael Lerner, sponsoring a field 
laboratory for the American Museum of 
Natural History. The big broadbill, 
weighing 462% lb., was brought to gaff 
August 3 in the vicinity of Louisburg, 
Cape Breton, N.S. Tommy Gifford, of 
Miami and Bimini fame, was the guide. 

A GRAND BOOK, and just the kind of 
volume that should be in every sports- 
man’s library, is “Just Fishing Talk,” a 
collection of short angling stories by 
Gifford Pinchot. The span is from trout 
to tuna, and the territory covers from 
the South Seas to Block Island, with 
more than a casual stop-over along the 
author’s favorite Pennsylvania waters. 

IN A HOMEMADE LINE-DRYER, 
built by a Florida angler, the metal turn- 
table of an old portable phonograph is 
replaced with one of wood, in which six 


long wooden pegs areset perpendicularly 
around the edge. The mechanism is 
wound, the loose end of the line fastened 
to a peg, and the brake released. In 
rewinding on the reel, the spring tension 
gives a perfect lay to the line. 
FISHING-WEATHER FORECAST 
now appears in New York papers and is 
broadcast by the city’s radio station. 








—— 6. gon YEAH ! 
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MAJ. ARCHIBALD HAY, of London, 
fishes the world’s hot spots—the kind of 
life we'd all like to enjoy. In a few 
hours spent in New York, he presented 
a letter from L. Mitchell-Henry, picked 
up another to Ernest Hemingway, and 
then, by plane, hopped to the Bahama 
fishing grounds and, later, Trinidad. He 
speaks very well of a little island, east 
of Mombasa, Africa, for the big marlin, 
and says that Gibraltar will soon be the 
world’s most famous broadbill swordfish 
waters. There the commercial fisher- 
men do not harpoon their fish, but take 
them on set-lines, indicating, again, that 
our present method of angling is wrong. 
Perhaps I should repeat—swordfish, 
wherever they can, will, and do, feed on 
the bottom, the easiest and quickest place 
to pick up a good meal.—T. A 


* QUERIES ° 


Record Gar 


Question: Although the gar is not considered 
a game fish, could you advise me of the weight 
of the largest ever recorded?—B. W. R., Miss. 


Answer: The two largest specimens I ever 
heard of were reported in October 1932. W. C. 
McLelland caught an alligator gar, measuring 
8 ft. 8% in. long and weighing 168 lb., in the 
Nueces River, Texas. A friend of his, he said, 
took one, in the same section of Texas, which 
measured 9 ft. 4 in. and weighed 192 lb.—T. A. 


Cutting Fishing Costs 


Question: I have been a fresh-water angler 
for years. Your interesting articles on big game 
fishing have got me to a point where I have 
bought a big, dory launch in the hope of meet- 
ing up with these large fish off Gloucester and 
to the north. 

Could you tell me some localities within 50 
miles of Boston harbor where I can get some 
good striped-bass fishing, this side of the Cape 
Cod canal? 

I am not a rich man, and can’t go to Montauk 
and Block Island, and hire very expensive boats, 
and guides to sew bait.—C. W. G., Mass. 


Answer: I have never heard of any great 
striped-bass angling in the waters north of Bos- 
ton although the range extends from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Florida, the best angling be- 
ing found between Cape Cod and Cape May. 

Good tackle is essential in angling for sword- 
fish and giant tuna. Both fish take long runs and 
sound, and, when on the bottom in deep water, 
they can rarely be raised on anything except 
the best equipment, used with shoulder harness. 

No standard method has so far been de- 


veloped of baiting for, or catching, swordfish and 
75 percent of the swordfish caught were foul 
hooked. The size of the fish and their unknown 
migrations prevent an intimate study.—T. A. 


Luckless Surf Casting 


Question: For the past two years, I have 
been casting bait in the surf from Manasquan 
to Beach Haven with very poor results. I seem 
to cast about the average distance, and have 
used everything for bait, including clams, squid, 
bloodworms, and menhaden. 

I have tried to find out what the best bait is 
and when the best time is, but there seem t 
be many opinions on the subject. Some say to 
fish on the incoming tide and some at the turn 
Still others say the falling tide is the best 

I’m not particular about the kind of fish, but 
I would like to catch something once in a while 
besides sea robins and dog sharks.—R. D. L., 
New Jersey. 


Answer: It would appear that, since you 
have already tried about everything, there is 
only one explanation—there as no hungry fish 
around when you do your fishing. Night fishing 
has, in the past, been the most productive in 
the waters you mention—in season, of course 
If other anglers get their fish at the same time 
that you are fishing, it would seem advisable 
to try their methods. If no fish are caught by 
anyone, try other waters. 

My only other suggestion is that you try 
shedder crabs. The most tempting part is the 
claw—cover the hook with it. Distance is n 
an important factor in surf casting. Locate the 
holes and put your bait into them. 

You cannot get fish in empty waters, and, i! 
others can get good fishing, there may be some 
thing wrong with your system.—T. A. 
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quickly got the tackle ready. Cut 

vn speed at 6 a.m. Lines overboard, 
the judge, Jack, and myself fishing at 
6:31. Saw our first tuna break dead 
ahead at 6:58, when approximately forty- 
eight miles offshore. Jack had first 
strike at 7:05. Put him, Billy and Red 
overboard in dory. Fish stubborn, and 
wasn’t gaffed for thirty-five minutes. 
The Babe circled the dory, and sighted 
plenty of tuna rolling. The judge struck 
at 7:50, and landed on heavy rig 
eventeen minutes. Both tuna will 
weigh close to 100 pounds. Gillie took 

rn at rod, and boated another while I 
was getting my first strike. Four strikes 

four fish. Not bad. Plenty of tuna 
playing on surface, some big fish among 
them, but we have a long way to go. 

Weather still clear, visibility good. 
Wind swung to light NE. Sent first 
pigeon, reporting all well, at 10:05 a.m. 
Red caught tuna while trolling fast. 
Fish was horsed into boat in twelve 
ninutes because we thought we saw 
swordfish. Broadbill turned out to be a 
big hammerhead shark. Shot with har- 
poon failed, but fish turned, followed cut 
iit on outrigger for a quarter mile, 
then struck. Mark set the hook, and 
shark went places. Finally we put Mark 
overside in dory with Gillie, and Red. 
Gillie took heavy rifle. We stood by on 
the big boat. Mark was having trouble 
with the fish. Saw him bring shark close 
to the dory, and heard Gillie fire four 
rapid shots, and saw his signal for more 
mmunition. Shark must be tough. 
Pulled alongside after much jockeying 
to avoid fouling line. Passed Gillie am- 
munition, and in ten minutes the shark 
was belly up. A big one, about 500 
pounds, and hooked foul through ventral 
fin. Took pictures, then cut shark loose. 
Mark said the shark charged the dory 
ind struck it a glancing blow. Continued 
on course, at 1:55. Sighted several 
schools of porpoise. Gillie harpooned 
one with a neat shot under the bows. 
Brought porpoise aboard. More tuna on 
surface, some close to 300 pounds. 

Red and Jack struck two fish on 
heavy tackle. Both brought to gaff in 
twenty minutes. These are bigger fish, 
about 130 to 150 pounds. Found a big 
turtle asleep. Gillie shot it, and it was 
hoisted aboard with its head blown off, 

alive. Gillie says it will live until 
lown. Wind breezing up, but sky 
clear overhead. Continued on course 
while the judge made sandwiches, and 
ght out the beer. So busy we hadn't 
had time to eat. At 7:15, rounded into the 
wind, which was m.iking stronger from 
SW. Cleaned up boat and fish, cut ten- 
derloins from porpoise, and hung rest of 
iss overside. Dinner a sketchy af- 
as sea and wind were making up. 
Babe was rolling plenty. After din- 
ner, cut porpoise adrift, and a mammoth 
k grabbed the carcass. Getting dark, 
was no use to try for him. Checked 


( se, time, and took soundings. Found 

nety-six fathoms of water; getting 
( to the stream. All tired: turned in 
early. All ports in cabin closed on ac- 
C t of rising sea. P.S. Gillie was right 


t the turtle’s living till sundown. 


Thursday, June 18. 


vake at 4:20 am. Sea very heavy, 


and it was hard to keep footing on deck. 
reakfast of coffee, oranges, and bread. 
Jack very seasick. 


No eggs in that sea. 


New Route to Gulf Stream Fishing 


(Continued from page 11) 


Noted squalls making up in the west, 
and we lay to. Gulf stream approximate- 
ly thirty-five miles ahead. After pow- 
wow, decided to go on. Sent two pigeons 
at 8:00 a.m., asking for latest weather re- 
ports, Sable to Hatteras, over WOR, 
Newark, N.J., at 12:30. Proceeded on 
course. Fishing all the way. Billy took 
another tuna, about ninety pounds. Saw 
tremendous porpoise schools. Water 
getting warmer, and color different 
deep purple, merged with blue. The 
Gulf Stream. No weather reports. Get- 
ting sloppier all the time. Seas so big 
we had to look up to them. Tuned WEAF 
at 1 o’clock. Small-boat warning. Put 
about immediately, and headed home 
Jack and Billy hooked two fish that 
acted strangely. Boated the pair, and 
think they’re species of Allison tuna 
Brought in lines, and increased speed. 
All hungry, but cooking was out of ques- 
tion. Beer, tomato juice, bread, and ba- 
nanas for lunch. Course WNW. Wind 
stronger—about gale force. 

Running into quartering seas, the 
Babe standing weather well. Gillie says 
we should pick up Barnegat Lightship at 
2:00 a.m. Hope he’s right. Billy, Mark, 
and myself relieving each other at 
wheel every hour. All very tired. At 9 
o’clock it was pitch dark. Rain squalls, 
sea flattened slightly, visibility bad. 


Friday, June 19. 

ILLIE set a watch of three men, Billy, 

himself, and myself. Mark held the 
wheel. At 1:50 we made out a light 
Thought it was the lightship. Sighted 
more lights—vessels under way. Not 
far from home now. At 3:30, a terrific 
squall made up, lightning, rain, and 
heavy seas. Ran in close under the 
beach, but light looked strange. At day- 
light were so tired that we almost piled 
up on Brigantine Shoals, off Atlantic 
City, thirty miles off our course. 

Worked our way up coast to Barnegat 
Inlet. Bad sea on the bar. We lost our 
dory, which Coast Guard afterwards 
picked up. Crossed Barnegat Bay and 
tied up at Forked River Tuna Club dock 
at 11:30 Friday morning. 

That concludes the Log of the Babe II, 
but there are a few things it doesn’t say. 

In the first place, our trip was experi- 
mental. We went to the Gulf Stream in 
search of fish. We found plenty of them, 
and I firmly believe, if we hadn’t en- 
countered such bad weather, we would 
have returned with a big specimen. As 
it was, the two strange fish taken in the 
Gulf Stream, the ones we believed to be 
Allison tuna, were in reality, 
alalunga, or long-finned albacore. The 
only other Atlantic record of such fish is 
that from Wood’s Hole, Mass., where one 
fish is said to have been taken in 1895. 
The long-finned albacore is native to 
Hawaii, Japan and the Lower California 
coast, but is exceedingly rare in the At- 
lantic. This information was obtained 
from the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. Dr. William Beebe 
identified the specimens. 

Second, we learned a great deal from 
that first voyage, and, in spite of the dis- 
comforts, we found that such a trip was 
far from impossible. A thirty-seven-foot 
boat took seven men out there and 
brought them back. She was able 
enough, but she wasn’t big enough. Just 
as soon as we can find a larger vessel—a 
schooner perhaps—we’re going back. 


Germo 
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ELECTRICITY 
ANYWHERE 


from your own 
complete, fully 
automatic Kohler 
Light-and- Power, 

Plant 


Here’s the simplest, 
most rugged, most 
dependable and most 
economical self-con- 
tained electric plant 
you can own. Com- 
pact, easily transported and installed. Self-starting and 
regulating; generates standard current as needed (no 
waste)—for lights, radio, household electrical appli- 
ances, small power tools. Never “runs down”—can 
operate continuously at full capacity. Requires little 
fuel and practically no attention. Just the thing for 
country home, cabin, camp, boat, store, filling station, 
etc. U.S. Government uses thousands. Many models 
—600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. $265 up, f.0.b. Kohler. 
FREE leaflet—send coupon, letter or post-card. 


KOHLERoOFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Send “Kohler Electric Plant’ leaflet OL-10 








Regularly Sold at 
$18 to $36 
Now §$ 5 


Only 
wa aad i> Each! 
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“Two Mallards”’ by C. Ettinger 


Original, Signed 


ETCHINGS 


By Distinguished American Artists 
TI ] 1 new cooperative program to stimulate nation- 
wide ir t in fine art, 51 outstanding artists are now 
ice of over 100 different signed, original 
et gs in nt condition. All are in strictly limited 
t the price is only $5 each! Works by such 


fferir ch 


J John Steuart Curry, Gordon Grant, 

r Benton and Luigi Lucioni are in the group. 

Average ‘ ze is 8 by 11 inches. Five prize winners 

led. Ready for framing with mats. Delivered 

on a money back guarantee 
F RE E Cc AT AL OG on request, Send 10c stamps to cover 
mailin «. Contains illustrations of al! 
wit ebiogrenhic al sketch of each artist's career and 
awar imitec Address 


"ASSOC IATE D AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Studio 3210, 20 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TO RETIRE AT 99 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Fort Wayne, IndianamDept. O-10 


»,$5.00¢ 








If I put aside $2.50¢ »,$10.00 
‘ ), or dollars every week in the 
Lincoln National Life 5-Star Annuity Plan, 
how much income will you pay me beginning 
at Age 55( )orAge6GO( )orAge65¢( )? 


Name 





Addres 





Present Age. 





City and State 














FISH LURE 
1 by thousands of fish- 
ion over for all varieties 

cial cheese type bait 








of ¢ 





that nm th ok and CATCHES 
the big ones Packed in 1% pound 
pails with complete directions, 

per pail 50 At your dealers 

r write Dept. ¢ Also pre- 


sred baits for fish traps 


SWISS COLONY, Monroe, Wis. 





































WILLIAM JACKSON , édécfo2 
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vertisement, “27-ft. cabin cruiser. 

Sleeps four. Galley, ice box, toilet, 
and good engine.” What lay behind the 
alluring announcement? Something like 
the following, in all probability. 

The boat now on the bargain counter 
represented Bill Jones’s first investment 
in marine architecture. For some time 
previous to her acquisition, Bill had been 
gradually acquiring an imperative yearn 
for life afloat, visions of long cruises 
with a jolly bunch of companions, or an 
economical summer at anchor with the 
family. But Bill wanted to keep his 
dreaming within the limits of the fam- 
ily purse. So, he bought a miniature 
cruiser of large sleeping capacity, and 
proceeded to discover some things he 
had not previously suspected. 

His first discovery was that the upper 
berths of a small cruiser achieve and 
retain a summer temperature calculated 
to make their occupants dream that they 
are oozing flapjacks on a red-hot griddle. 
He found, too, that a fairly large area is 
necessary to keep the members of the 
average family out of each other’s hair 
when cooped up together for long 
periods, particularly during rainy weath- 
er. Then he learned that anything less 
than full head room constituted a pain 
in the neck—or rather bumps on the 
head—to residents of the cabin, and that 


"Fe: sale at a bargain,” said the ad- 


90 


















The spray hood fastened down, and the rear-cockpit cover in place. At the left 
rear view of the hood, fastened at the center, gives an idea of the ample head room 


anything like full head room 
on a small craft makes her 
look like a boathouse on a 
float, and makes her uncom- 
fortably top-heavy. 

Furthermore, the average 
man is so busily employed in 
making a living for his family 
that, with the exception of a 
fortnight’s vacation and a few 
holidays that happen to fall 
on Monday, his nautical ex- 
cursions are mostly Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday trips, 
on which a large cockpit is 

more appreciated than a cabin. 

What Bill could have done, instead of 
buying a cruiser, was to purchase a 
husky, seaworthy, open boat, with a 
man-sized cockpit, and cover that cock- 
pit with a spray hood instead of a cabin 
roof. Not only would the spray hood 
add very little to the weight of the boat, 
but, being light, it could be built high 
enough to give full head room beneath 








its arched center. With sides snugs 
down and the celluloid-windowed f1 
dropped, it would be virtually a wi 
and rain-proof cabin. With front raised 
and sides brailed up, it would serve a 
sun awning. Also, it would double a 
boat cover. 

By letting the after end of the cock; 
extend beyond the length of the spr 
hood, space would be provided for fi 
ing when Bill felt in the humor. In thi 
case, a rear curtain, split down the c« 
ter and held together by large, glo. 
type snap fasteners, would entirely « 
close the forward portion of the cocky 
while a removable extension flap cou 
be used to cover the after portion, w! 
the boat was moored. 

If, when the weather and trip w 
ranted, Bill wished an open boat, 
could have had one by spending a few 
minutes releasing the bows and s! 
ging the hood down on the forward d: 

Not only is such an arrangement m 
convenient and economical for day t1 


With front raised and 
sides brailed up, 
spray hood become 
effective sun shelter 
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bad or good weather, but, with for- 
ird longitudinal locker seats, it is pos- 
ble to arrange removable cross slats 
on which cushions may be piled to 
rm a bed the full width of the cockpit. 
he boat is thus converted into a tempo- 
ry cabin cruiser for boat lovers willing 
forego a few luxuries. 
This praise of the spray hood is not a 
nock at the cabin cruiser when the hull 
big enough to take a cabin. It is in- 
nded to aid the prospective boat owner 
ho cannot afford such a craft to get the 
1ost out of an arrangement that is 
practical and within his means. A small 
oat, with spray-hood cover, represents 
ne way of filling those requirements. 
The boat illustrated is a 26-ft. whale- 
boat with a 6%-ft. beam. She has very 
hort decks to facilitate handling lines 
nd moorings. Because of the very long 
cockpit, 18 ft., there is a strengthening 
thwartship bulkhead dividing it into 
two sections, the forward one, contain- 
ing the motor, being 10 ft. long, with 
ngitudinal locker seats at each side. 
This portion is covered by the spray 
hood. 
The 8-ft. after cockpit, except for rear 
izyback seat, is entirely clear for 
wicker chairs, and is covered, when 
noored, by the removable canvas flap. 
The rear curtain drops down over the 
bulkhead already mentioned, making 
the forward compartment absolutely 
dry. Under the forward canvas cabin, a 
614-ft. bed, full-cockpit width, could be 
rigged in a few moments. 


Streamline Outboard Cover 


HIS streamline motor cover has many 

advantages over the usual one of cloth. 
It acts as a permanent protection, shield- 
ing the motor from spray and rain, wind 
will not blow it off, and it is not neces- 

iry to wait for the motor to cool before 
the cover is attached, as the latter forms 
i permanent part of the motor. 

The sides are made of %-in wood, 
shaped to fit the particular motor snugly. 
Almost any lumber is satisfactory. The 
covering is %-in. composition wood, 
crew-fastened with 1l-in. No. 6 flathead 


crews. The lid is secured with a con- 
tinuous, piano-type hinge, or separate 
hinges. The dimensions are determined 


by the size of the motor. Cut the sides 
in one piece first, then cut the lid joints 
to make a good fit. 

To attach, screw %x*,-in. iron straps 
to the cover, and bolt the other end to 
ny accessible part of the motor. To 
tart the motor, simply open the lid. 








Details of the streamline 


Pe eS 
_ outboard-motor cover are 
qt shown in. these drawings. 
( The hinged lid is raised 
_ in order to start motor 
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Answers ta 
Boating rans 


Collapsible Boats 


Question: I am interested in some sort of 
folding boat to be used chiefly for fishing, 
preferably one of folding plywood, because of 
the ease with which this type can be set up and 
taken down. One model I have seen has the 
lines of a rowboat, with canvas across the 
whole bottom, and with a removable floor. An- 
other has no stem, but the floor is intact, and 
the whole unit folds up.—G. N. P., Iowa 


Answer: The stemless plywood model has a 
tendency to pound and slap in rough water, but 
its other merits, such as extreme ease of dis 
mantling and assembly, and its seaworthiness, 
rare for such a small boat, far outweigh 
disadvantage. Although I have never heard of 
a canvas bottom’s being punctured, the peace of 
mind given by a rigid bottom is a distinct ad 
vantage. Canvas will not tear quite so easily as 
one might presume, since sufficient force to 
this canvas would also seriously damage all 
wood construction. Due to the flexibility and 
toughness of treated canvas, such as that used 
in these craft, it is the equal of wood.—W. J 


this 


tear 


Fastening Bottom 


Question: I am building a 12-ft., double-end 
boat of 3/16-in. birch-face plywood. It will be 
about 3 ft. wide, 15-in. sides. I don’t know just 
how to fasten the bottom to the sides with 3/16 
in. plywood without splitting the sides. Do you 
think No. 6 brass, flathead screws in chines close 
to sides, with copper nails in sides, would be 
strong?—W. E. A., District of Columbia 


Answer: If the 3/16-in. plywood is counter- 
sunk slightly for the screw heads, there should 
be no splitting. No. 6 flathead screws should be 
satisfactory for fastening the plywood. Copper 
nails could be placed between the screws. It is 
best to drill lead holes for all fastenings. It is 
also advisable to varnish or paint the surface of 
the plywood thoroughly to prevent warping and 
water absorption.—W. J 


Outboard Test Tank 


Question: How can I make a cheap tank for 
testing an outboard motor? In the tanks I have 
made, the motors will not pump water to cool 
themselves. Evidently the propeller draws all 
the water away from the pumping apparatus. I 
want to be able to use this on all types of 
motors.—S. A. S., Okla. 


Answer: The trouble you experience 
not be due entirely to tank construction, but to 
the fact that some makes of outboard motors 
will not pump water unless they are being pro 
pelled forward. With motors of this type, the 
only solution would be to introduce a moving 
stream of water to cool the motor. A tank made 
in the form of a circular trough would do this. 


may 


Kayak Outriggers 


Question: I intend building a kayak, but I 
would like to know whether or not a 15-ft. kayak 
would hold two persons. What is the use of a 
leeboard when sailing? Do outriggers cut down 
the speed of a boat?—H. L., New York. 


Answer: A 15-ft. kayak should easily support 
two persons. In fact, some of the 15 and 16-ft 
models are used in much the same manner as 
canoes, for transporting not only people but 
equipment as well. Leeboards are used on ca 
noes or kayaks to prevent leeway or side drift 
when sailing. Without leeboards, the kayak un 
der sail drifts sideways instead of being pro- 
pelled forward. Outriggers may reduce the 
speed slightly, but, on the other hand, 
able you to use much more sail with greater 
safety, thus increasing the speed of the boat.— 


Ww. Fs 
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CHARLES ATLAS 
“The World's Most Perfectly Developed Man“ 


lf You Had Only 
10 Days to Live 


S ose the doctors told you that you had 
‘ ten da more to live! What would you 
e to have another ten YEARS of gloriously 
ilthy life? Anything in the world!”, you 
vould say. But, unfortunately, it would then 
be t ite. NOW, while you still have, many 
years more to live, is the time to fortify your- 
elf against later troubles. How can you do it? 


CONSTIPATION— 
the Plague of the World 


One of the most common ailments today is 
Constipation. It is so common that many peo- 
ile do not realize the serious results of it. Just 
think what would happen if the sewers of any 
city were clogged and did not drain out daily. 
Disease and death would break out every- 
vhere Phat is exactly what begins to happen 


system when you 





providing you have 


are chronically 
Yet to end Constipation is not 
no organic ailment. 


con- 
very 


Nine Out of Ten People 
Can Be Relieved 


dy building tones up your entire 


your body. I give exer 


erous little-u 





believe in any weights, 


ral and effective. 


ise 
sed muscles in your body that in later 
ears would begin to shrivel up and atrophy. I 
springs or other old-fashioned, 
dangerous methods. My system of 


Dynamic- 
And results are 


how that I have helped relieve of Consti- 
tion nine out of ten of my clients. 


My method of 
system—actually 
and life to those 


do not 


Tension 
guaranteed. 


Get My Free Book 


Tr 1 who are interested in adding years of health 
1 happiness to your life I would like to send a copy 
book telling how I have helped over 90,000 

people throughout the world. 
Some of these people were run-down, nervous and 
tipated. I showed them how to be able to enjoy 
he many pleasures of life. They got rid of their ‘“‘bay- 
dow They felt the surge of new vigor flowing 
gh their systems. Their new health and strength 
help to resist the attack of disease. They have actually 
dded many years to their lives. They write to me and 


ay I now feel like 
Don't you think this is worth investi 
tir Ju write your 


carefully on the coupon below 


1 I shall — 1ediately send you a 
fi EVERLASTING 
iEALTH "AND. STRENGTH" and 
irticula Of course this places 
1 under no obligation. Charles 
Atlas Dept. 136K, 115 East 23rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 136K 


a NEW MAN! 


name and 


115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tle ¢ ] é without obligation, 
I Health and Strength 
4 
‘ 
() 1936 C. A. Ltd. 
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®PIPE LORE — An in- 








teresting 24 Page An- 











nual, crammed full of 
useful inforn lation to | 
pipe kers, Largest 
val high grade 
pis and ,tobaccos in 
world, ompletely cata- 
logued. Tells how to keep your 
pipe 1 turning sour, etc, 
PIPE LORE 
MONTHLY — : oth 
ublication with 
the latest in pipe 
news, new 
pipes, mew 
baccos, speci 
bargains, 
bliga- 
’ af 
COuTSE 
Write to o% 


WALLY F RANK, Ltd. 
Dept. 135, 10 E. 45 St., New York City 

















Keep Dry and 
Comfortable! 
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Waterproof your boots, shoes and clothing with 
RAINY DAY Waterproofing, and you can keep 
dry and healthy. No wet feet! No sloshing 
around in soggy clothing! Yet pores are not 
filled up with grease or oil. The air comes 
through naturally. Makes boots and clothing 
waterproof and wear longer. Get it today at 
your hardware or sporting goods store—or send 
direct. Quart $1.25, Pint 75c, Shoe Size 25c. 


Send for free demon- 
stration that RAINY 
DAY makes hole 


a € 
You'll be 






hold water. amazed! 








Protection Products 
Mfg. Co. 


7442 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 








BIG MONEY (Uvirione 
- KI-YAKS 
J ICE BOATS 





/” MOTOR SLEDS 


from complete “‘cut-to-fit’’ kits at 





amazing low cost. Ki-yaks: 3 sizes 

for paddling or sailing. — yutboard model. 

Fast, seaworthy. Lift with one hand « wr take 

anywhere on auto ( nplete sail rig a few 

dollars extra). WINTER SPORTS. Start 

now on your Ice Bo tr Motor Sled and be 

ready for first freeze or snow "New models, easy to 


issemble. Rush 10c for circulars and $6.00 gift paddle 
offer on Kiyaks. Hurry! ! 











There’s Ducks for Yoo—with a  “KALABAZO0" 


ur limit with a 
the 





KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 








490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


A Versatile Cushion 





WEAK STRING 
BOAT cushion that — 
is light, strong, 
waterproof, nonsink- 
able, and soft can easily 
be made from an auto- 
mobile inner tube. It 
can be used as acushion, 
a life preserver or a 
plaything for the chil- 
dren in the water. A 
tube about 32 x4 in. is best. It is partial- 
ly filled with air, then tied together at 
the middle with a strong piece of string, 
the valve being inside, out of the the 
way. The tube is then doubled, and the 
two ends tied together with a piece of 
light string that can easily be broken 
In this position, it is used as a cushion 
or pillow for one person. To use the tube 
as a life preserver, the end string is 
snapped so that the arms can be inserted 
in the two loops, or one loop used as a 
lifebelt. In camp, the two loops extended 
form a long pillow for two persons sleep- 
ing side by side.—E. T. Woods, Alta. 





TRONG STRING 
OR ROPE , 


Trapshooting in Boats 


OAT owners who also are trapshooters 
can combine their two interests. The 
automatic hand trap now available 
makes it possible to throw birds from a 
moving or motionless boat, and makes a 
shooting range available wherever there 


is a sufficient expanse of water to permit 
shooting in safety. 

Light in weight, sturdy, and compact 
the hand trap is easily stowed, and al 
ways ready for immediate use. It i: 
operated with a minimum of effort, and 
throws excellent targets at every angle 
—W. J. 


Adapting Spotlight to Boat 


O ADAPT any handle-controlled, auto- 

mobile spotlight to a boat, all the 
materials necessary are a piece of *-in 
pipe, long enough to fit between the con 
trol handle and the lamp swivel, another 
piece for a standard, and a pipe flange to 
attach the assembly to the deck. The 
pipe standard is welded to the hori 
zontal piece of tube, the light-control 
shaft inserted in the tube, and the 
handle remounted. The standard is then 
screwed to the deck flange. It will prob 
ably be necessary to have a thumbscrew 
in the shaft tube to prevent the shaft 
collar from turning. In most cases, it 
will be possible to bring the lamp wiring 
down inside the standard and through 
the deck—H.B.Stoner, Pa. 





PIPE FLANGE 


Why Not Take Your Boat Along? 


owns an automobile should not en- 

joy the use of his own boat, even 
though he lives a considerable distance 
from navigable waters. There are plenty 
of boats available, in a variety of types, 
that can readily be transported by mo- 
tor car, and easily handled by one or two 
men. With a car and such a boat, the 
fisherman is always in a position to 
range far afield in search of the big 
streams or lakes. 

Carrying the outboard motor presents 
no difficulty. It may be stowed in the 
rear of a sedan, in the rumble seat of a 
coupé or roadster, on the running board, 
or supported on the front or rear bump- 
er. A 2x10-in. board bracket, attached 
by stout straps to bumpers or running 
board, will hold the motor on securely. 
Wipe off the motor before loading, to rid 
it of excess oil and moisture. Remove 
the propeller or wrap it well to protect 
the blades. See that the lower-unit 
screws are tight, and that no grease can 
leak out. Drain the carburetor, close the 
gasoline valve and the air vent on the 
tank, to prevent loss of fuel. A cloth, 
stuffed in the carburetor intake, will pre- 
vent the entrance of foreign matter. 
Pads should be provided to protect the 
sharp metal edges from damage. 

Boats transportable on the roof of a 
car are limited in weight, 150 to 175 Ib. 
being about the maximum that may con- 


Towns is no reason why anyone who 


veniently be loaded and unloaded by 
two men. Such lightweight boats in- 
clude kayaks, canoes, duck boats, camp- 
ing boats, canvas-covered boats, and hy- 
droplanes. For transportation in this po- 
sition, the boat should be carried upside 
down on a rack permanently attached. 

The best all-round method of trans 
porting both boat and motor, however 
is by a trailer, built to take the hull 
The size of boats that can be carried by 
trailer is practically unlimited. Largs 
boats, such as 24-ft. cabin cruisers, have 
been hauled thousands of miles behind 
ordinary cars, with no difficulty, and with 
only a comparatively small increase i1 
the consumption of fuel. For the 
lighter hulls, from 100 to 500 Ib., two 
wheeled trailers are sufficient, while any 
boat weighing more than 400 lb. require 
a four-wheeled trailer. 

Trailers may be purchased ready 
made, or fabricated by a blacksmith 
Discarded automobile wheels, can be 
used if they retain the springs, and ar 
equipped with good tires. Instead of se 
curing the hull to the trailer with ropes 
use metal rods, threaded at both ends 
the upper ends passing through a board 
placed across the top of the boat, thu 
forming a huge clamp. A roller on thé 
edge of trailer platform will facilitate 
launching. Heavy boats may usually be 
launched, if the bottom is hard, by back 
ing the trailer into water.—W. J. 
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Aquaplaning—grand sport on lake or ocean 


A Simple Aquaplane 


IMPLE, inexpensive, and easily built, 

S this streamline, hollow aquaplane 
can be made of readily obtained ma- 

erials. Used with any boat capable of 
making more than 10 miles an hour, it 
dds fun to the sport of boating. When 
towed by the faster runabouts, it pro- 
vides a thrill akin to flying. 

The hollow aquaplane is safer and 
teadier than a flat board, supporting 
the weight of a passenger when at rest, 
ind planing more readily. Its construc- 
tion is simple. Saw the two side pieces, 
1-ft. 11% in. long from %x5%-in. pine, 
pruce, fir, or cypress. To these fit six 
,-in.-thick crosspieces, spaced about 1 
ft. apart, and fastened with 2-in., No. 10, 
flathead screws. Plane all joints and 
edges even so that the 3/16 or 4-in. com- 
position-board covering will lie evenly. 
Two reénforcing blocks, ™%x3x10% in., 
ire placed between the forward frames, 
one at each side, and two “%x2-in. eye- 
bolts inserted for attaching ropes. 

3efore attaching panels, apply a Iib- 
eral coating of white lead along all out- 
side edges of the frame, lay strips of 
muslin on coated surfaces, and apply 
another coat of white lead. Place the 
composition-wood panels in position, and 
fasten with 1-in., No. 8, flathead screws, 
paced every 2 in. Drill lead holes, and 
countersink for all screws. Trim the 
top and bottom flush with the edges, 
ind attach the 1x2'4x24-in. nosepiece to 
the forward end with five 1%-in. No. 10, 
flathead screws, rounding off the edges. 

Sand the whole board smooth, putty 
the screw heads, and apply three coats 
of paint or enamel of desired color. Use 
-in. diameter Manila rope for tow line 
ind bridle.—W. J. 
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Constructional details of hollow aquaplane 


Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 








+ A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
7 \ the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
eo f oe ee cia make one you or anyone would be glad to look 


| at, live in, or own. 


t T si, a Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
LA a J ! instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 

~——___— — 30-6°—_—— - - homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
| tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 
| plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
| Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
| roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
| dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
| Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be 
| aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 
how to estimate all costs 
before you start — what 
lumber to use, etc. A rev- 
elation in simplicity—bran 


NEW—just published. 


These are little reductions 
of large pictures and plans 
in the manual. 





This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OuTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


SendNoMoneyNOW Mail This Coupon 


No money is required 


with order unless you pre fet eee ese esses eee eee sees 














' 
rT. the coupon ! . 
poe gon re - ~ & Outdoor Life, Dept. 106 : 
| ~p2.00 
ty AB ! 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1 
plus a few cents postage ‘ : 
y ives BS HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
when the book a a BUNGALOWS 1 will pay postman $2.00 plus a « 
' f en postage when the book arrives If a" ' 
i i atisfied you guatantee to refund my_money if 7 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 8 rs) po Pati “Within ten days. (If you prefer 
oe ‘ ! now send $2.00 with order) ' 
If, after examining this : 5 
manual, you are not com- g NAME coe ccsssssesseersnnemnnenssneessnennonnnnennnannnnnnnne ' 
pletely satisfied, return it J — : 
and we guarantee to : . 
PopuLAR promptly refund your 4g ciry STATE ' 
SQENCE money. & = * Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2.00 ' 
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HE old wheeze about the 

Tes goods coming in small 

packages applies, in many 

cases at least, to the stars who shine in 

sports. Ever since little David downed 

big Goliath with that smooth pebble 

from the brook, good, little fellows have 
caught the fancy of the fans. 

Johnny Poe, the famous Princeton 
quarterback of the ‘90's, and Jimmy 
Michael, the pint-sized racing bicyclist 
of the same era, were examples. Today 
we have, among others, “Bitsy” Grant 
in tennis, Sonja Henie on the ice, and 
pert Patty Berg, the pet of the golfing 
gang, who could pound that pesky pill 
fair, far, and fancy when she was a 
tomboy kid, weighing about 90 lb., and 
who doesn't tip the beam at much more 
than that right now. 

Even in the boxing game, where it is 
an axiom that a good, big man will lick 
a good, little one, you can bring the 
spectators to their feet, yelling like 
Comanche Indians and tossing $10 kellys 
in the general direction of the strat- 
osphere, by showing them a midget 
manhandling a mammoth. As witness 
squat, little Joe Walcott, the old-time 
“giant killer,” who had the happy habit 
of depositing heavyweights on the south- 
ern exposure of their boxing trunks 
with neatness and dispatch. Even among 
scrappers who stick 
to opponents of their 
own size, some of the 
ring’s outstanding 
favorites have been 
little runts, like 
Jimmy Wilde, the 
“mighty atom,” “Ter- 
rible Terry” McGov- 
ern, and George Dix- 
on, the great “Little 
Chocolate.”’ In a 
word, we like to see 
somebody little do 
something big—it’s 
human nature. 

I have a notion a 


good many of us feel } 
the same way about . 
dogs, which may be * 
one of many reasons ; 
for the perpetual 


popularity of the 
beagle. And he cer- 
tainly is popular. I 
can't check up with 
actual figures, but 
it’s a safe bet that, 
in point of numbers, 
he tops all the other 
hounds, including the 
recently fashionable 
dachshund, by a wide ee 
margin. And he has dat be» 
been a favorite so 
long and for such 
sound reasons that 
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A young beagle—a vest-pocket edition of 
a foxhound but with more bone for his size 


, ; WILLIAM “4 DUNCAN. Editor 





his place in the sun a 
seems assured for 
years to come. 

What are his claims 
to the attention of the 
sportsman and the 
man or woman who 
simply likes a _ nice, 
little dog? What has he got to 
sell? Plenty. 

First of all, he has a grand and 
glorious history, for hounds are 
one of the oldest of all known 
breeds. They were common in 
England before the Roman in- 
vasion, and, as far back as the 
days of Good Queen Bess, long 
before setters and pointers were 
ever heard of, every British 
squire with sporting proclivities 
had his pack. The dogs were of 
two kinds, the big fellows, or buck- 
hounds, and the little fellows, 
called beagles. The foxhound, so 
they say, was developed by cross- 
ing these two varieties, so, mso- 
far as our modern sporting dogs 
are concerned, the beagle comes 


close to being the daddy of them all. 


But the fact that he has not only kept 
his character and identity through the 
centuries, but actually increased in public 
favor right down to today, proves he 
doesn’t have toshin 
up his family tree 
to attract the atten- 
tion of the crowd. 

As we have al- 
ready said, his size 
probably helped, 
but, in my opinion, 
his disposition has 
helped still more. 
Like the cocker 
spaniel, which is by 
far the most popu- 
lar of the bird-dog 
breeds with the 
general public, the 
beagle is essential- 
ly and infectiously 
merry. He is a 
canine optimist, 
and shows it. We 
read about the “sad- 
eyed hound,” but 
that epithet can’t 
be pinned on the 
beagle. His eye is 
soft and decidedly 
houndy, to be sure, 
but it has a twinkle 
in it as well, and he 
is much too bright 
and fun-loving to 

7% be sad. His manner 
nas and personality 

have appeal. Even 
at bench shows in 
competition with 








This cocky, merry, little 
hunter bears no resem- 
blance to the ‘'sad- 
eyed hound" of tradition 







fashionable favorites such as Scottie 

Sealyhams, cockers, and the small ter! 

ers, the entrance of a cocky, little beagl: 
—head and tail held high and cheer 

good nature radiating from every mov: 
he makes—is a sure-fire cue for a round 
of enthusiastic and sincere applause. 

This sunny disposition makes him a 
ideal pal and hiking companion, and h 
size makes him a practical household 
pet. He’s a natural-born hunter, and b 
no means so essentially a specialist 
many of the larger hounds. Granted th 
he’s made a reputation on cottontai 
and hare, he can do a sweet job o 
pheasant, if occasion requires, and ca 
even be drafted for grouse, if he h 
had experience enough on that gloriou 
game to know what he’s up against, an 
what he’s supposed to do about it. Whe 
a fox is to be shot ahead of a dog, 
slow-running hound is at times a distin« 
advantage, and I’ve known many a Ne 
Englander to swear by his beagle as t} 
equal of any standard-sized hound in tl} 
neighborhood. In fact, the beagle can | 
taught to hunt anything any time, and 
doesn’t take a whole lot of teachin; 
either. 

But, after all, bunny is the beagle 
dish. And does he eat it up? Echo, wt 
always seems to be hanging around t! 
ing to get in the last word, answers wit 
a loud and vociferous yes. For it seen 
as if Mr. Beagle and Brer Rabbit, lik 
happily married couples, were made fi 
each other. Certainly no sporting d 
takes more naturally to the game |} 
has been bred to hunt or does a mor 
workmanlike job of hunting it. 

And he doesn’t care a hang whethe 
he sets out for his hunting’ as a lon 
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hand, or a mixed foursome, or is just 
another member of the gas-house gang. 
It doesn’t matter whether he’s one of a 
fancy pack (in England they call it a 
“ery”) directed by a master of hounds in 
red coat, with a company of ladies and 
gents in swagger hunting togs trailing 
along behind, or is out with old Bill 
Jones, of Podunk, who wears blue-denim 
overalls, chews fine-cut, and totes the 
musket his granddad carried in the 
Civil War. He'll fall for any kind of 
hook-up, and hunt all day and part of 
the next, if you'll let him. 

That’s his mental attitude on the hunt- 
ing question. As for his physical make- 
up, it seems ridiculous to describe a dog 
that can be seen in every hamlet in the 
land, but I’ve been doing ridiculous 
things all my life, so here goes. 

He’s practically a vest-pocket edition 
of a foxhound, but a more trappy, little 
chap, short of body and moderately so 
of leg. He stands from 12 to 15 in. at the 
shoulder, and has the coat and coloring 
of the larger hound, together with the 
same long ears, and slightly rounded 
dome, allowing plenty of brain room. He 
has a bit more bone and substance for 
his inches than the foxhound, however, 
and conveys the impression of great 
sturdiness and endurance. And his looks 
do not belie him in that respect. 

Thank you, little Mr. Beagle. You may 
now step down from the platform, and 
go to work again, to your own great re- 
lief and the equally great satisfaction of 
your master. If anyone doubts the latter 
is true, let him “ask the man who owns 
one.”—Wm. Cary Duncan, 


How to Train a Spaniel 


HEN picking a young cocker 

spaniel to experiment in training 

yourself, it is wise to select one 
that is naturally docile, one that is always 
carrying a ball around. Such pups are 
usually pretty intelligent, and are the 
easiest to break to retrieve. While a 
very tractable dog may not make a great 
field-trial dog, it can be developed into a 
satisfactory hunting companion. 

Such a puppy should, of course, have a 
good nose, which can be proved by 
watching to see whether it is running 
nose-to-ground in a location it does not 
know already. The obstinate dog, ac- 
cording to Edith W. Spear, writing in 
the American Kennel Gazette, may 
make a splendid finished product, but, 
like the bold, dashing type, it requires 
skill to break. 

When the writer is teaching a puppy 


to retrieve, she first uses a ball. After 
the puppy has learned to bring this 
back, she uses a glove, stuffed with 
corks, and, later, a dummy, In this way, 
she has found, some puppies become 


excellent retrievers before they are six 
months old. 

When you first take a puppy out to 
learn to hunt, it is likely to cling to you. 
One way of correcting this is, as you 
walk forward, to weave from side to 
side in short casts, increasing the length 
of the casts gradually. This soon gives 
the puppy the idea of casting instead of 
running straight out forward. 

If you are training a dog which is in- 
clined to be wild, you will need to put it 
on a check cord. When the dog reaches 
the end of the line, blow a whistle, so 
that he associates the whistle with 
turning back. 

If a dog is slow to retrieve a dummy or 


bird, the following trick is useful: 
Drop a dummy or bird as you walk 
ilong. The dog will probably stop and 
tand over the dummy or bird for a 


while, thinking about it, and will finally 
pick it up and bring it after you. 
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uerstions 


Breaking in Beagle 


Question: I have a beagle 6 months old. I 
would like to know the best way of breaking 


him to the gun.—/J. A. K., Mass. 


Answer: As a general thing, beagles require 
but little training in the technical sense of the 
word. They need experience on rabbits, or what- 
ever game they are to be used on, and that is 
all. If you find your pup will not hunt, keep at 
it. If he still refuses to do his job, try taking 
him out with a good, working beagle to show 
him how it’s done. But the chances are you will 
need only to train your pup to mind the whistle. 
He’ll probably pick up the rest himself in short 
order.—W. Cc. DB 


A Good Goose Dog 


Question: Wishing to get a dog for water 
fowl, I’d like to know which of the following 
dogs is best: Chesapeake, Labrador, Irish water 
spaniel, springer spaniel, cocker spaniel, an: 
old-time American spaniel? —F. L. G., Fla 


Answer: Since you wish a dog for geese as 
well as duck, I think it would be best to choose 
a Chesapeake, Labrador, or Irish water spaniel, 
as their size is more adapted to that sort of re- 
trieving. I dislike to express any preference as 
far as the three breeds are concerned, but, with 
very little experience using any of them, I 
should say the Chesapeake or the Labrador. I 
really think it is a matter of personal preference 
entirely. All are excellent.—W. 


Improving Coat 


Question: I have a cocker spaniel I wish to 
enter in a dog show. Please advise me just what 
instruments and oils, if any, are necessary to 
get his hair in the best of shape. I would also 
like to know how the hair should be combed.— 


C. H. H., Tex. 


Answer: A mixture of coconut oil and kero- 
sene (about half and half, but ask your drug- 
gist’s advice on this) is good * your dog’s 


coat but it should be applied about three weeks 
before the show. Soak a rag in the mixture, 
wring it out as dry as you can, and rub the dog 
well with the rag. He will look pretty messy 
Comb and brush him out well, using the brush 
and comb with the hair, not against it. Repeat 
this brushing and combing as often as possible 
up to show time, and do not use the oil mixture 
again. By the show date, your dog’s coat should 
shine beautifully, and yet show no signs of oil. 
Use your bare hand on the coat a good deal. It 
has a fine polishing effect. A little trimming 
with a stripping comb may be necessary, but 
don’t try it unless an expert demonstrates for 
you how it’s done.—W. C. D. 


Setter and Rabbits 


Question: I have an English setter, 22 
months old. She has in the past hunted fairly 
well, making stanch points, and has been fairly 
steady to shot and wing. However, during the 
past winter, to give her exercise, I permitted 
her to run rabbits occasionally, and she has de- 
veloped the habit of bolting away from me when 
she gets beyond 100 yd. She seems to know in 


stinctively just when to start running away, and 
all my calling and whistling is of no avail. She 
never stays out longer than five minutes, but, 


during the time she is gone, she will flush pheas- 
ants and chase them.—F, H., New York 


Answer: I’m afraid you are more at fault 
than your setter. Since you have allowed her to 
chase rabbits for exercise, she cannot very well 
be blamed for not understanding that you didn’t 
mean it except on certain special occasions 
That’s giving her credit for more intelligence 
than even a child would have. Of course, you 
realize now that she should never have been al- 
lowed to chase fur at any time. It’s not an easy 
habit to break. If you punish her, take her to 
the place where she was when you first called 
her in, repeat the whistle or command as you 
administer the punishment. But, frankly, it’s 
too long a story to handle in a letter. Habits 
are easily formed and not so easily broken. If 
I were you I'd get a recognized book on dog 
training. —W. C. D. 


| ¢ 
To make sure your 














Easy and Complete 


FEEDING 
WHEN HUNTING 


On your next hunting trip, feed TI-O-GA 
Dog Food Pellets {formerly Baloration.} 
Easier for you—better for your dog. No feed- 
ing pan—no mixing — no fuss—no bother. 
Carry them loose in your pocket, feed wher- 
ever you may be, and keep your dog’s pep 
up to scratch throughout the season. Com- 
plete food—same ingredients as famous 
TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal—correct nutri- 
ents —amino acids — enzymes — vitamins A, 
B, D, E, G,—minerals. Due to special “* Pos- 
itive Bite” shape (pat. applied for), dog can 
grip these tasty food nuggets with his teeth, 
thus insuring mastication. Send coupon. 





f Tioga Mills, Inc 


t 


BALORATIONS, INC., Division « 
D Waverly, N.Y. 
] Enclosed is $1.10 ($1.35 west of Mississippi.) 
end 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food Pellets, 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 


] Send free copy of ‘* Tests & Testimonials.”’ 


G-2, 








complete 


DOG and PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATION 








UILD UP HIS 


STAYING POWER 
WITH HUNT CLUB 


RNG ae 


dog will be in the pink 

of condition, eager to 

keep going right thru 

a hard day of hunting, 

feed him on Hunt Club. This healthful, nour- 
ishing and appetizing food has the proteins, 
vitamins, enzymes and other vigor-building 
nutrients to keep your dog in top condition, 
finest coat and maximum health. It’s econom- 
ical, too, for you can feed Hunt Club for from 
2 cents to 5 cents a day. Ask for Hunt Club 
at your feed or grocery store, write us for sam- 
ple, or send $1.00 for a 10-lb. bag, shipped 
prepaid east of Mississippi River. 







MARITIME 
MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 


C 
AUNT CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 























Millers 


And HOW DOGS LOVE IT! Each crisp 
delicious pound contains nearly Ib. of 
fresh rich lean beef, with moisture removed, 
and everything else they need including cod 
liver oil and Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast. 

@ FREE DOG BOOK=—“« \odern Dog Feeding 
—tells how to save half on dog food costs 
with the new Miller's Kibbles. Sent with 
Free Samples on request. Inclose $1. for 8 Ibs 
Kibbles postpaid east of Rockies. Write today. 
There's a happy discovery in 
tore for you and your dog. 
B. C. Dog Food Co., 1039 
St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 
and Hookworms / 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free \ be 
and thrifty. . 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. 652 


on the practical removal 


of worms in Dogs of all 

| breeds and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-K 
Animal Industry Dept., 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 


-) 











PEN MATERIALS 


or Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878 rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 














1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 


White Collie Pups” 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio | 
















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


in Season 
Harmless. Simpl Successful Wash off before 
mating Satisfaction t me efunded Hlelp 
breeders sell female Ask your end $1 for 


bottle, postpaid 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. tt 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











‘PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 


PLUCKRITE Qe Oe ee 
DHMH, roe 








Comb-Brush 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro 
for r an be plucked, shape 
phe, ik otadice . 


and very desirable 
and trimmed with 
ur 








d ] 
t 


yle mare 
f 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Bri : 
h handle 75c. Anti-Bark | » stops wanton 
sstpd. on receipt of price. Satisfaction 





_WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, 


Q-W CONDITION POWDER 
Popular with Hunters for 20 Years 


Simple to add to food. Pep him up. Enjoy 
ye ng. 


Dept. L), 





At the Q-W Agency in your town or direct. 
Write for booklet describing famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


@-¥ LABORATORIES, Inc. 
0 


Dept. 8 und Brook, New Jersey 





© 
[o>] 


Norwich, Conn. 











JUNGLE DOG 


(Continued from page 26) 


needed, and I sent a shot to the bull’s 
brain. The dog stared at the inert mass 
with comical surprise, apparently 
amazed at the sudden annihilation of 
such incarnate power and fury. 

Puzzled though he must have been, 
Satan had certainly not been scared by 
the size of the elephants, and to that I 
owed the opportunity given me to shoot. 
But for the dog’s assistance, Satan’s first 
elephant hunt might have been my last. 

Twelve days out, I came down with 
fever myself, and Piet went after meat. 
He returned after dark without two 
of the boys he had taken into the forest, 
and without Satan. 

He had spotted a sable bull on the 
plain just before sunset, and Satan had 
rushed out to hold the beast’s attention 
while Piet maneuvered within range. 
However, in the fading light, the bullet 
struck the sable too far back, and he fled 
into the bush, Satan at his heels. 


IET followed the blood spoor until 

dark, without overtaking dog or buck. 
Then he returned to camp, leaving the 
head boy, Sitakwa, and his mate, Leko- 
ka, to continue the chase by moonlight. 
He knew that Satan would never leave 
the bull until it fell, or the carcass until 
given permission. His great fear was 
that the dog might be killed in the night. 

At sunrise, we took Mike and six boys, 
and set off in search of the hunters. 
After a few miles we met Lekoka, and 
he had a thrilling tale to tell us. He and 
Sitakwa had followed the spoor for sev- 
eral miles before they heard furious 
barking, snarls, and growls. They had 
hurried forward to find the bull down at 
last, with Satan defending the carcass 
against a pair of wild dogs. 

These were maneuvering to attack 
from both sides at once, with Satan de- 
feating the move by jumping away from 
the buck. But, when the wild dogs 
rushed on the kill, Satan attacked in 
turn. They were making a determined 
attack on him when the natives shouted, 
and, seeing them coming, the brutes fled. 
The natives made a small fire, and set- 
tled down for the night. 

Soon afterwards Satan began to growl, 
and the deeper growl of a lion re- 
sponded! The boys had scarcely climbed 
a tree when a lion and lioness appeared. 
Satan tried once or twice to drive them 
from the meat, but Sitakwa induced him 
to stay beneath the tree. 

The lions dragged the carcass a few 
yards away, and the boys remained in 
the tree, listening to them feeding, while 
Satan growled in helpless resentment 
below. When the brutes left at last, and 
the boys descended, Satan mounted 
guard on what remained. Three miles 
farther on we found him, watchful still. 

Since the lions were unlikely to go far, 
we followed at once. I was still a bit 
shaky, and the boys were tired, but, with 
Piet at hand, I was willing to take a 
chance. We found the lions had drunk 
at a near-by water hole and had then 
turned back to the forest. About a mile 
within the trees, we came to a belt of the 
interlaced bush, or bracken, that the 
natives call “mutema.” It was about 
thirty yards long by fifty wide, and we 
were approaching it with caution, when 
Satan growled a warning. 

As we prepared to surround the cover, 
Satan raced around to the far side. 
Trusting in his comrade, Mike followed. 
The lions had actually been emerging on 


that side, but at sight of the dogs thev 
turned back, making for the top end of 
the thicket. The crackling bush indi- 
cated their route, and we were already 
abreast as they broke through. Before 
the lion had taken ten strides, Piet put 
a bullet through his heart. He fell in his 
tracks, while the lioness dashed on to- 
ward another patch of cover with the 
dogs behind her. 

My bullet smashed a hind leg as she 
ran. She turned with lightning speed to 
charge, and, while Satan sprang aside 
from that swift about face, the mis- 
guided Mike jumped straight at her. An 
infuriated sweep of her paw hurled him 
aside, and, with a nerve-shaking roar, 
she hurtled toward us. 

She had covered about ten yards when 
Satan threw himself at her quarters, 
seized her dangling hind leg, and hung 
on grimly. With the quick movement of 
a contortionist, she twisted her shoul- 
ders beneath her as she fell, and struck 
at him with her front claws. Luckily for 
Satan, the heavy limb he gripped swung 
free of his teeth as she fell, throwing 
him several feet away. The claws just 
missed him, and, as the lioness scram- 
bled to her feet, our two bullets plowed 
through her chest and brain. She fell 
dead, only a few yards from her mate. 

Satan rushed to where Mike lay, and 
we followed. When we saw the gaping 
wound in the latter’s shoulder, we knew 
he would hunt no more. Satan knew it, 
too! As I knelt to raise the small head, 
he licked the black muzzle, while, to our 
amazement, Mike feebly returned the 
caress! His tail weakly thumped the 
sand twice, and, with one hard-drawn 
breath, the little fellow died, gallant to 
the last. 

While the lions were being skinned, 
Satan lay quietly beside his friend. 
When at last we interred the small body 
in the hole the boys had dug, the big 
mongrel sat there and howled as I never 
heard him howl before or afterwards. 
I was glad it was not a habit. Canine 
howls are always mournful, but that of 
Satan held all the woe in the world! 

On the way back to camp he followed 
glumly, and for a week lay listlessly 
about, except when visiting spots where 
he used to sleep or play with Mike. Not 
until we moved on to unfamiliar sur- 
roundings did he become his old alert 
and vigorous self again. 

Naturally, I regretted deeply the loss 
of my terrier, but the memory of that 
lion hunt I will long cherish. It gave me 
the first real glimpse of the most re- 
markable dog I’ve ever known. 


Crow Campaign in Oklahoma 


ORDES of crows, indefatigable game 
H destroyers, have received the atten- 
tion of the Oklahoma Fish and 
Game Department. Following the tactics 
pursued in 1935, a crew of men has been 
put to work, bombing some of the larger 
roosts of these pests. An estimated num- 
ber of 5,000 crows were destroyed in the 
initial bombing. 

A cooperative program between the 
department and crow-infested commu- 
nities has been suggested. Under this 
program a community would furnish 
the necessary funds to pay for the ma- 
terials used in “shooting” a crow roost. 
The plan has been proposed since the 
Fish and Game Department has funds 
for only about 60 days of this work. 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Breeding Scrubs 


Question: I have an English setter, of Llew- 
ellin strain. She will be in heat this summer, 
and I wish to have her bred. I was told that a 
Llewellin, crossed with a cocker spaniel, would 
produce a good dog. What do you think? What 
kind of pups would result?—S. P., Oreg. 


Answer: Much depends upon one’s definition 
of a good dog. From the standpoint of regis- 
tration in the American Kennel Club, pups pro- 
duced by crossing two pedigreed and registered 
individuals of different breeds are just plain 
scrub dogs. Such pups have no market value, 
and the offspring, in field performance, would 
have no advantage over either purebred cockers 
or setters. You could not expect any uniform- 
ity in the size, conformation, or stature in the 
scrub offspring. They might range in size and 
appearance from that of either parent to an ap- 
pearance neither possesses. 

The country is already overrun with abused, 
neglected, and unwanted scrub dogs. Either 
breed your setter matron to the finest purebred 
setter sire procurable, or do not breed her at 
all—A. A. H 


Eye Trouble 


Question: The eyes of my 5-month-old fe- 
male cocker spaniel pup have watered a little 
ever since I got the bitch, but recently a swell- 
ing, about the size of a pea and red in color, ap- 
peared in one corner of her eye. I bathed this, 
but the same condition developed in the other 
This is on the white of the eye and not the 
eyelid. Otherwise she seems to be in a healthy 
condition and as lively as before. Could you 
tell me how to treat this condition?—R. F., 
New Jersey. 


eye. 


Answer: Harder’s gland, which normally lies 
buried beneath the third eyelid, will sometimes 
become congested, and be forced outward, ap- 
pearing as a reddened mass at the inner corner 
of either eye. Surgical removal under a local 
anaesthetic is advisable. Before doing this, I 
recommend that you give your dog a dose of 
distemper virus, followed, in 24 hours, with 20 
mils of homologous serum to immunize it 
against distemper.—A. A. H. 


Intestinal Distemper 


Question: I have a beagle pup 3 months old 
that has been sick for the last 2 weeks. She 
seems to have diarrhea. Her food does not 
seem to digest, and comes out like water. One 
day she has a good appetite, but the next day 
will eat nothing. Have given her castor oil and 
syrup of buckthorn with no result. Have also 
taken her to a veterinarian, who said it was 
worms, giving me some worm remedies. I have 
seen no worms.—L. V. V., Mich. 


Answer: If you will take the pup’s tempera- 
ture, I am sure you will find it elevated above 
the normal of 101.5. The diarrhea would also in- 
dicate intestinal distemper. Mix a fresh yolk of 
raw egg and a tablespoonful of.corn syrup in a 
teacupful of milk. Scorch some flour in a dry, 
hot pan to a medium tan color, and add a cou- 
ple of heaping teaspoonfuls of browned flour to 
the milk. Feed this twice daily. Every three 
hours, between meals, give the puppy 5 grains 
of bismuth subnitrate and a half-strength rhi- 
nitis tablet. Later reduce to half doses. Do not 
repeat the castor oil or syrup buckthorn, as such 
violent purgatives are -too weakening. After 
improvement, feed cautiously on raw beef, and 
beef liver, raw oatmeal, and a few raisins.— 


4. 4. Hf. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


FISH AND GAME PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


3 ror 10c 


reproduced 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 


Gorgeously in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock. Size 9” x 6” with wide border. These 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
Sold assorted titles only at 


Send 10c for three pic- 


ing American Artists. 
this special close-out price. 
tures or 20c for six. Add 3c for postage and pack- 


ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 106 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 














BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day 
lars t 7 


you can earn extra dol 
Outdoor Life new and renewa ibseri 
our locality 1 ' 


I ent free 


iking care of 
tions in 3 Complete instructions and 


Send your name and 


) nd dire 
EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 


353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 








Dust In JustOne Spot 
and it will KILL ever 
flea on your dog or « 
Non-poisonous and 

FI Kill ONE SPOT does not re 

ea iter pel fleas, it KILLS flea 

lice and bedbu 
25ec & 50c ever 


or postpaid fr fr 


KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. 
Elkridge, Md 
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ONE TREATMENT 
expel, 


NO LONGER need you guess 
which kind of worms afflict yourdog 

or guess which type capsule to 
use. Pulvex Worm Capsules expel 
“all three’’: Tape and Round, and 
Hook worms. Now you can be sure 
of worming your dog correctly. 
Easily given. No gassing, gagging 
or harmful effects. Guaranteed, 
At pet, drug, department stores,75c. 


f 
PULVEX Worm capsutes 


HOOK, TAPE 
and ROUND 
WORMS 









* Myles Standish 


KENNELS 


Offer Unmatched Quality and Value 


3 $3.95 AND UP 


No wonder the country’s leading stores 
ure furing Myles Standish Kennels— 
in Quality, features and value they are 
unsurpassed. e Built of genuine Masonite 

extra strong—sanitary—weatherproof 
rminproof — light — and handsome. 
tustproof, grilled door—nickled carry- 
handle. © Ideal indoors or outdoors— 
verfes for transportation or shipping 
e At all leading department or pet stores, 











e Write for illustrated folder. 
: MYLES STANDISH CRAFTS 


- 49 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


RID HIM OF 


WORMS 








@ Use Sergeant’s “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
For FREE Advice, write fully to our 
ADVICE DEPT. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergea X's 
SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 











Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
et 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





veterinarians 


They recommend PARD, because 
it’s canine-tested. Prevents common 
troubles caused by hit-or-miss feed- 
ing. Every ingredient clean, whole- 
some, nutritious, Give Pard a trial! 


A Product of SWIFT & COMPANY 
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1 NGLISH SETTERS SELECTED Puppies, Trained Dogs, 
st ud Services. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minnesota. 9-4 


GREAT DANES _si 


GREAT DANES, WONDERFUL npanions guards 
Pups reasonable. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Drive, 
Atlanta, Ga 8-3 


KG STERAB LI PUPPIES, REASONABLE. Brindle 
Fawns. Tanana Kennels, Steambvat Springs, Colorado, 4-12 








A.K.C BABLES IN GREAT Dane puppies. De Las G 
Kennels San Lorenz New Mex 8.3 
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CHOLCE REGISTE KED AIRI DALE pups for hunters, 
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faction safe delivery guarante¢ i. Lawrence Cortes, 


Lexington Ohio. ) 


MALE AND female rabbit 2 
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PAIR 
Kentuch nglish, Bluetick t lir j size b 
voices, long ears. Raised and trained together but no relatior 
Will hunt the briars, bru ps t t bit . 
itil st rt 1. | ! All da 
hu ' und tl ! on st 
Drive ! N r gun 
Vl oo fema $12.50 pa be 4 lay trial 
Money-back jarante t ple j I ( Doran 
Mu y. Ky 
FOLLOW THE NATIONAL t H “a 1 
Hound i th abili t ‘ themsel n 
nd t ne ple R i 
! k l Al ! nd [ ar fa ier 
Literature The \ fu V Hound l 
Her a Vista Far I ck, O 10-2 
MALE RABBIT HOUND—2 years old 
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OAK GROVE KENNELS, INA, | offers for sale 
ighly trained coon hounds, combinati 





ind op n fox hound rabbit hound pointers 
nd setter ed for trial atisfactior laranteed 
Descriptive pricelist free 8-6 
FOR SALE: ONE of Ker \ t tl igh trained 
Coonhound Fast wide } t t 1 lid tr barker 
Will hunt anywhere either hil hott Rabbit and fox 
broke Sell cheap on trial back guarantee Picture 
howing breedir C. Lew i 1K k 
COON AND OPOSSUM Hound Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfactory guarantee For further information write K 
Hammond, Mavfield, Ky 8-3 
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t 873 East Pe ular y k ’ 
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FINE KENTUCKY FEMALE coon ! 2% year | 
for $12.50, on 15 days’ trial. W. W. Cam Lynn Gr 
Ky. )-4 
SALE: CHOICE RABBIT 7 Is, $12.50, squirrel dog 
$20.00 Liberal tri Paul Hughes, Savannah 
Tenn 10-3 





COON SPORTSMAN—I caught 21 coons last season. Have 


Male Coon Hound, 4 year i, open trailer, large 
wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true trailer. Hunts and 
trees coons in hill mountains or swimming water True 


Rabbit 


lid tree barker x 
Furnish Bank reference 


Ten days trial 











Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
COONHOUNDS AND BE AG LES Trained dogs and pupt 
pped on trial Send r list Sportsmen ) 


Service 


La Rue, Ohic 





NOTICE! 


Outdoor Life takes every pre- 
caution for the protection of its 
readers. Only those advertisers 
who furnish us with satisfac- 
tory references or come to us 
through accredited sources are 
permitted the use of our adver- 


tising pages. 


(Signed) The Publisher 








COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit and combination hunt 
i hounds shipped for tria Write for free literature 
howing picture and breed 4 State dog interested. Ker 

tucky Coonhound Kenne Paducah, Kentucky 9-4 


COON HUNTERS—I a t ‘ pion Coon 





Kentucky Caught t sea 6 in 

1 Male Coon Hound ea ld. B 
breeding, large ize wide hunt either hil oO 
open trailer good nose fast, true trailer sol 
barker $15.00—Ten da tria Bank reference 
furnished. Guarantee mon back if not pleased. 
Murray, Ky 
TRAINED BEAGLES $15 STARTERS Puppies, 


Hershey . 


registered. Bird dogs, coonh 
Orrville, Ohio 


Cheap 


Fe male 3 $7 50 


BEAGLE PUPS: MALES $8.50 








Boyd Mil lersburg, Ohi 

MALE COON HO! ND ears ¢ 
hunt true open trailer, ¢ In 
lid true ure tree barker. Ht 

Hie ~~ and strong, no bad ha 

det nd stock proof $15.00 





jaran ntees 1 returne 1 if not sat 
hk 


TRAINED BEAGLES, ALSO pups. Spayed Females. Send 
photos C.O0.D. Regals Kennels, Oconto Falls, Wisconsin. 
10-3 


LOOK! A REAL Coon Hound, 4 year old, rabbit, fox, deer 
broke 0 days trial. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 9-4 


SILENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and Cur 

















mixed Silent game etter tree coons, opossums and 
minks before they den, very fast, 3 yea old. solid tree 
ba ker $15.00--Ten da trial Bank reference, picture 
furt 1 Guarantee money back if not pleased. Joseph 
Ryan "Murray Ky 
( OON, | SKI NK, OPOSSUM hounds. Trial. Puppies 

Arthur Sampe Springfield, Mo »-6 
FIFTY BROKEN BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Trial. M 

Baublitz, Seven Valley Pa &-6 





MALE RABB IT HOUND—Medium size, 2 years old, fast, 
true tt ailer eady driver, good voice Hunts the brush 
vainps to start rabbit tay until shot or holed. Not man or 
in shy Stand cold weather Easily handled. $10.00, 10 

8 tria l. Money back guarantee Taylor Atkins, Almo, Ky 


B LE E AND RABB IT Houn 








Thoroughly broke, trial. 
> 








* “s Meckley, Glenville Pe 8-3 
A-1 COON HOUNDS. George White, Route 1, Paducah, 
Aentuck 

$ PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS — Redbone-Bluetick 
eding. Brush, briatr vamp hunters, fast. true teady 
> years old. no relation, stay until shot or holed. 
Ten days trial to please Bank reference, picture 

furnish hed. Leon Wilkerson, Murra K 
RABBIT HOUNDS and pu; Edw. Leichtle 





nus, Ky 10-3 





TWO GooD a dog ‘ it, coon, be 
7 Viet Seatt 


KE NTUCKY M. MALE E RAB BIT HOUND—2 








ne i true trailer, Redbone Kent 
ing eed bru h hunter trail on st x 
trial Bank reference picture fu ] 
Murra kK 
FO oR SALE COON, hounds and combination fur hunters. 
Also. fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial allowed. List free 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga 8-3 
TRAINED COON OPOSST M Skunk. ho yun unds Trial, y« 
dogs timer Bath, Rout Springfield, Mo 7-6 











BASSET HOUNDS REGISTERED ( f I 
Mod t Your Dogs f Fa 





i Rushville, Ot 
BEAGLES AND RABBITHOUNDS 
ul. Kennels located near Seven Va G 


Hanover Junction, Penna 








DOGS, FOX and Kal Hounds. ¢ 


TREE 
Star Kennels, B4. West Bad Ind 
“RABBIT hounds broken the B 


POR SALE 
Mountains Stamp for repl W J. Sha I 

BEAGLE PUPS PUREBRED ee 
hunt. Hopewell Beagle t t 








SPRINGER PUPPIES GRAND red by F 17 
t yn's Trex’’ and Tr ( 

Ro er alowed on approval St I 
Pa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. G 
i Reg tered tock, work 
lor Ww Wor 





I young ter trained dug I’¢ AK. S 
Calif 
COCKER SPANIELS, FIFTY re 
f é $10.00, male $] ) Shi cC.O.D 
Her Sheppard, Stanle N ,) 
COCKERS, PUPPIES AND | 
tive price Bernard I kne 
a) 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. & ( 
\ e, Errand Bob of A ! ( 
( G 
COCKER SPANIELS AND 8 . 
nd puppi hipped ot s 
S t «a Club Se LeR oO 
REGISTERED ENG LISH SPRINGER 
nt I t gun h 
Van Buren. Toledo, O 


COCKER SPANIELS, BLACK _ be 
trat t 












priced reasonab yw K 
( nu Louisvill K 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: ALL age 
pion bred, priced $25.00 uy Bow R 
Maine 
SPRINGER SPANLELS THI 
ik hi t r ter 
(; a) 
SPRINGER  SPANIELS, TEN year t 
Attractive vargains in young stock and : 
Cc. N. Watson ith Mill y Mint ’ 
SPRINGER | PUPPIES REGISTERED I r ( 
raised, best stock Fernwood Ken I oO. B 
Da n, OF 
COCKER SPANIELS s : HIG HE ST qua 
tock and beautiful puppies. Pinicon Kenr _1 


ence, I i 





COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Reds "and black 
desires clearly. Dr. Wooden, Water! Ne Y 
COCKER AND SPRINGER Spaniel pur Hig 
eligible. Ernest Stanley, North Bennit \ 
sag my SPANIELS: REGISTERED 
i Tonn, Lester Prairie, Mir 
SPRINGER = COCKER spaniel | 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Win Minr 
ENGLISH SPRINGER whee I s 
American Spaniel Pape lius R 
I Ming 
SPRINGER PUPPIES, REGISTERED, ¢ 
R mable. Colonial Inn, Blackfoot i 


FALL SALE—25 fine proven brood 
$100.00 Lindaire Kennel Reg M 1. oO 
SPRINGERS, 5 MONTHS old B 
mate. Prices reasonable. Hurstdale K 


ff. Nebraska 
SVRINGER SPANIELS FARM ra 
Harry Lahman, Bucyrus, O 


— CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIE VERS. A 


sargain ; sertsch Glasgow 





FULL BROTHERS AND sister 
Chesapeake Field Trials. Leonard Gast M 
GOLDEN LABRADOR AT STUD. Part B 
nfeld, Watertown, S. Dak 


Wes TERRIERS 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS, QUALITY. Registered 
I rgreen Scotties Columbus June t on, I ‘ 


BLACK AND TAN Rattert 
eacl Lust Bros » Chatfield re) 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 











FRY'S KE NNELS ——— Tent ff 
Ass ting dogs,setter 1 pointe \ 
nation hunters. Pr reas 
Id on time payment p! n. Ge ry 
FINEST PEDIG REED 8s OTTISH and 
terrier and Orange Pomeranian puppi¢ a 
pr ed Doctor Hermann, Fifty-fifth and Federa 
‘ i 
COCKER SP ANTEL SEVERAL rs. 5 months, | 
x pe. English Setters 51 I by ¢ R 
t Reasonable priced. J. B. K s s 
NE VFOUNDLAND PUPPIES WONDERFUI 
! lren or home guard amplor pt 
B Landseers. Homer Peck, Arva ( 
NOTE DISAPPOINTE D DOG bu nd tr 
I g from Missouri's oldest H 
T. E. Jackson, Springfield, M 





TERRIERS and B 


Ra , N 


REG! ISTE RED IRISH 
$12.00, females $7.00 

o) 
PUPPIES 
haired F 


SCOTTIES. NOR WEGIAN I 


rier Kulbec K Ha 


OUTDOOR L 


tele VA 











































































































Cosh must accompany order. % discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references wirh their first advertisement 






















































































































































































































































200 POINTE RS SETTERS Straight Coon- 8 PAIRS GENUIN} GERMAN featherw ht 14 our FELLOW SPORTSMEN: WE develop and print any siz 
n Hunter Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap. binocular 8x30, | i ination, with leat c } ik ft ‘ one 5x7 enlargement of the best . 
y Creek Kennels Ra I ing ca r St 0 value, only $31.50 HUDSON neg e f y n Reprints 3c each Glos *| 
ree L 52 Wa ren S et, New York, é irge i eacl r three for 25« Good work * 
BEAGLE, Rabbit and ( b -_ I wy arene —— a I I Lat e Fi Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
tters. Cheap. Shipped for trial. Literature free. SARGAINS! DISCONTINI ED MODELS. New, Rit soiree 
7, H <, Il ee aie ‘ Tat ent a $25.00 MONTHLY CASH PRIZE. Mail your Kodak Films 
wal = a - = a anes chester M 1 a 0-40 Carbine ) 25 W “ mh ht 4d and learn how to win ie har gg — 
st, oon, ae Bic, inds, Sp ige Model 5 fon ¢ | W RS! AL SON i t t 2 | - t i i ne en ents ree with 3 perfect 
gz, Airedales. Fred G. Klett, LaValle, — bs eatt - Wash \RSH « S, Pir at M lr Send 25c Coin. Nu-Art Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 
S-o —— § . _ 2 | Ss 4 
= See ee EEE EEE EIEEIEEEEEIE EERIE — ——_—_—_—_—_—_———_——————— <x: —_s —— — | _ -_-— — — 
DS REGIST ERED THE kind you beat the ATTENTION HUNTERS—GET a light nonrustable me |} INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 
with Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Henne- magazine | for 3 ry p or a ma hot¢ t | t, hom ] eaches you to make photographs for ¢ 
Minn — 399 fuker I i = Delivered E. Stofer magazin newspal advertisers. Tremendous demand 
Sv er omen: eM 3 t, Kansas City, Mo. Earn ¢ | I wherever you ¥ Free book. Universal 
TERHUNE STRAIN. (Stamp), Sunny Grar ; ASSN ee P al De D, 10 Wes 33rd St., New York. 4-9 
Ss n I lwaukee oer CLOSING OVT—160 PAIRS lightly imperfect 1 SOLLYTI: - > —— : 
. aa . — 2 ae pearl handles for ¢ Smith & Wesson revolvers. State OLLYTINTS MEA I g *rints. Two - autiful 
BI LL Pt 5% [ES 1 ( ~ oO Cues 10 > models wanted. HI DSON L-52 Warren Street, New York talline enla el with each film, 25«¢ Valuable 
_Kenne Jackson . bd Gocmtinieetion rem cane Hes 2 acetate «i bent Re pre coupon fre Hollytints, OL-168, Hollywood 
ERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. “PACIFIC” REI OADING TOOLS in trade for good used pani in &-s 
i, Dallas, Texas. aa 6 —- Nt .~ opine ipment. A _ Ex hange TWO FREE ENLARGI MI NTS with each roll developed 
— - — ) nent acif fur gh ., 375 Hayes St., San : i , ‘ j ' 
DLAND DOGS & PUPPIES. A.K.C. regis eee e.m%; ’ ? aye 9 , and printed twelve 1 25¢ fifty reprints 75¢. En- 
Bens TT nsburg. N. Y. 9.2 ies & o-— ee ee. = gt E, each $1 00 per dozen. Peeko pictures, 
eae me oe “4 “SLIP ON" “GRIP ADAPTOR for imry y your r 7 
ie om . a. apt? io O , hoot R t ription, New and used p SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! Your next Kodak_film de- 
_anees AS et atta AM and re r Ordnance Service (L) 165 E. 32 St. New \ ed I 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 26 
OGS, ELIGIBLE, healthy, York, N.Y Walnut H Cincinnati, Ohio. 7-6 
: 1, 1 3 SMIT & WESSON English Army revolver 5 | OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENT or 2 glossy 5x7 enlarge 
- r. $ ¢ HUDSON, L-52 Warren St t, | f h | developed and printed. All for 
DOG TRAINING EQUIP. E B) sew Ye B Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 9-4 
FITS HAVE saved and red ther or ; ss : r “3 WO PRO > ONAL DOUBLE wei ht enlargements and 
) tANCH SI ET t 6 t be n W ole : ~ P np 
oO e of “D D . oy | ae I EET _§ soit, Che erie | 25c. Mays Photo Shop, LaCro 
end $1.00 now prepaid. _ P.O. Heh, Attachments. Good « | a slime, Mew ¢ \ wihila 2 me 
—__ -— a lition $4 ( Perk Malor N. ¥ rwo BEAUTII DOUBLE weight professional enlarge 
.EL SILVER dog collar nat 7 STER ( BLACK i Never Fade Prints, 25c coin. Century 
ire i i plainly | paid wnat © 7 . S e, Wi nsin 9-4 
B. F. O'Kelley, Ma Ga 7-7NJ 912.00 W 5 ——$_____—. 
- ;ODERN % = - . en New ¥ 0 \RGAINGRAM chuck full real buys. Movie 
ES—MODERN and attract ready built Dog i - ~ I Mogull’s, 1944-0 Boston Road, N.Y 
m8 etal ; oe BB WINCHESTER 20GA. PUMPS lalt if ‘ 
| i Comrade Dog H Box 1} - t » Sachambored + 
ee Wor 4 t 1 
~_ ao Vorks, ( |) Sere ATTRACTIONS 
ONI application, cat or d Guaranteed CASH FOR 22 COLT’S Ace Autot or W ' S j ——$$—_ 
: ooperstown, New York ‘-o ten ce f I Guns List. Gr Sandstone, Minne | KILL GEESI GET them without fail. U 1€ “the Goose 
. | iH I c e language A simple movement of 
petal - t hand full fluctuating call Hand made 
REMINGTON 9 1 iM ANN LICHER METAL case r Hand ed No Blowing! No Mistakes. Absolute Satis- 
— —— ——$_—— trid ‘ » 4 I ired HUDSON, L-52 Warren f G l $2.00 Postpaid Anywhere. Goose 
K ] 52 ribbons in two. years, including Street, N y H er ¢ I Me his, Tenn. 9-2 
* Fins 5 oa iy Sine ~y Sar. -— ATTRACT DUCKS, MUSKRATS. Plant Now. Giant Wild 
ed Mink Farm, Branchport, "CLASSIFIED. ADVERTISERSATTENTION! Rice, Celery, Sage, Nais, Muskgrass Seeds ete. Describe 
4 ; P fae thu somber 3 e. Plan i e and Bargain prices Free. Oshkosh 
WIL DT TU RKE YS—Poults for late Fall and next } October 15. Septem! 1 Pl , a Dept. 2, Oshkosh, Wis. a ee 
r No egg for sale. W nysh Wild Turkey 6 re that cor ear. to the point, and plair CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Decoys replaces live decoy 
et ), South Carolina, _ 4 4 I tt 1 mpanied by remittar oO 1 i. Write for circular. Rex Decoy Co 
Y RAISING angora wool ra 1 Ww 01 brings Incidenta hy not take intage of the 10 lise nt 1 West I Angeles, Calif 9-3 
Catalogue, wool sam, Li Angora Farms, allowed on six conse tive is paid for in advance Send 
1 v ain ple ngora 4 cour af ttn s ttance to B. E. CORVELL. Classified MINNESOTA WILD RIC LED—Write for special 
ea. faeht - > Adver g Departr rDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth pri Prompt delivery, MacGregor-Dennerly, Altken, @ 
rs: GOLDEN, SILVER : \ rst, Vers — Ave., New York, N. Y M 12-12 
rold nner ows Build ( - ~~ + —__— 
Harold Skinner, Dow g, Cedar EE COLLAPSIBLE CANVAS DECOYS. Light, lasting, 
=~ — = able f ‘ $ » dozen, delivered Send money 
PHEASANTS, TWELVE varieties, attractive PROPERTIES FOR SALE rder to C. A. I Port Arthur, Texa : 5 
Okherst Prese kliffe, Ohio. 9-3 iewtase WILD GEESI SEVERAL breeds decoy duck Re the ad | 
ee “_ A — EE panne LOG CABINS AND Cottages. Latest edition of ‘‘Vacation W i, M i Is, ¢ Ferret Duck book 25« sreman | 
NIK ‘ — general i rmation, iam. Cabir 42 bin de 1 107 j tratior Year i C Dar } 
Farm Sarne ro, Penna o-7 all weather comfort Sketches of Floor Plat Exter SELL MIDGET CALL D r la G eT ee 
yo - hc we Det na ¢ ¢ table Blueprint of Sport als I kul i 4 UCK anada Geese, au seid é | 
VARIETIES FANCY pigeons and pheasants. Leo I a ui ‘ Re oor Anna, | 10-2 | 
, man's rey err vith each DOOK ce > ostpa — — } 
Pipestone, Minn. 1B. Parker, 828 ( town, Mem; r , CEDAR DUC DECOYS. Fifty cents. E. A. Nelson, | 
i F ARMS, ‘SPORTS MEN'S TRACTS, luctive fart DECOYS, FREE CATALOG. Corks, Cedars. Tuveson Mig. 
. ' + & hir tr ts in the Ea California & ( | M | 
~ ———— Oreg “g es $500 up. nearly 1000 to pick from in new |t - , — ——— | 
» 6x 2 ST UP E -RL UM MINOI S PRISM binoculs free eatal Strout Ag’y, 255-SW 4th Ave... Y. City. pon ae EDAR DUCK $6.60 doz Gladwin Decoy 
f lifet a few ts on th lollar gran d . — af SST Sey ETE Leet eRy - as - - valemeansineain 
ent known mant OZARKS- 10 ACRES WHITE R ro fro age ; a proved ; HAND MADE DUCK ealls $2.50 each. Edw. Davis, 
n her B a | r > Lf r ye. ree ist ar iit ature ' Ml 
Sas 7 ed $1.75 up > G man Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 6 waa : ——_ SS —_— 
All best t d’s le ¢ assortment —— — a - - ne FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write | | 
Dud ind Manufacturers, | FREE HO} ME: STEADS ince) ‘‘Pioneer’s Pa Kt is D Forest Park, Mlinoi 9-2 
. 4 mG anufacturers, dise tion, description, $1.00. Frank Thomp _ _ —__—_—____—— $$ ______—_—__— 
. act a quienes —— m, Sheridan, Oregon OLT’S CROW LURE, one Owl, two Crow Decoys, Crow 
LIDGE BA SAIN per hundred; 38 Colt auto- - - — Caller, ¢ plete, $5.85. Philip Olt, Pekin, Ills. 6-6 | 
Super | ket and Military Colts, $2.00. 35 Bilin: CAMERAS y a ann — & 
t $1 5/20 s t t lack owde | 
ah YE Fe, AA Eo pe AND PHCTO SUPPLIES a A & 
Buy Today! HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, ? 3 ier ere a all , ~ ‘ 
\MERAS. AND SUPPLIES Free illustrated cata 
ing ever P ill am : - Ca | RAPS SNARES, BAITS, scents, snows noes: Pack 
a> aan on edad - films, lense t "tre ndot vings Hundreds of barg | baskets Complete het ing equipment. Lowest prices; 
\N PAKE TOT I¢ } K. r a ate shoo ing é ve a. ow 4 A, poner ed : ee ae ee ee ee | qui et serv Write ew catalogue. Howe Fur Com 
. ; a "G n repe rs, re ~ = Ray, T equipment in t le Write now for your Free copy of ¢ Dept. K, ¢ . Mill » Maine. i-0 
fitted. Let us kn r wants. Yankee ey a Hi aed ( : J B yr be * = r: ‘Ph . aie He ELEV}I iN ( 00D. BOX | traps. Complete blueprints, 30c. 
- wi B. Se 5 = de nl quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. G-10, C1 we B M, Detroit, Michigan. 8-5 
HAS sor T noint cartridg $3.00 per hundred 10-¢ CATCH FOX AND ¢ te with my modern method bare 
Win er and Governme ringfield. using — ——es i or I tra @« with resul guaranteed or 
type « ridge Hl DSON \, L-52 Warren MAKE MONEY IN PHOT TOG RAP HY. "Learn quickly at | F.Q. B Welch, Minnesota Box 0 10 
Y a... ee or full ti = y rc a ation fi ex- | TRAPPERS: SEND FOR free illustrated price list of world 
hath srience un »ssary yn schoo catio | - ‘ae ee Sart : 
SECONDS RECOIL Pads $1.00, postpaid. Com- | Interesting booklet liremer | p Killer 1 Page tage Fang om 
wews ¢ sttaching. You ve $2 Send School of Photography, { ichigan ‘Avenea. Dept : Devt. L. Hibbir hc RE uaa — aoe 
butt. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guar: in- Chicago. ath. : = ate - no 
Mf Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio10-3 —_ Cy 
——$$ $$ _ COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH each film de 
G TOOLS, HAND made by checkering expert a profe | enlargement painted in oils and - - — 
checker border and cleaner: also directions Gloss-tone print Deluxe finish, guaranteed not to f wf rs At , . , 
oS eetnett Warne 9B. Geer oa se. Super OQ ty-Speedy Service-Satisfaction or 1 - FLY TYING AND LEADER making supplies. Finest 
. = be “te : 4 re jotied - tat ek Commas Lat e. W tock fine hoo n America. Write for FREE list. Paul 
ee ey, = ne nrc ell . “ " Young, 8065-2 Grand River. Detroit. 11-12 
> CAR MIDGES P R hundred; 30 > ROLLS to The Kodak City ane = Bare re 
19 ye Roatails, $3.50. 1933 M \TL You R RO LS | The K lal Ee  T . : SINKER MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
) for new list % million cartridges. HUDSON. ‘Weal Wisin Wintahins Sh. } _ trated folder free. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
Street, New York baal hay , A ¢ e Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., | © : a — 
REBLUING NOW easy at home. Get 50c City.”’ 1 FLYTYERS AND ANGLERS. Free catalog, fly tying in- @& 
mahine. Wee-oatek, ceereniasd., guneudina’ - —___— | t ns, finest material and tackle. Rockland Tackle 
nablue Company, Davenport, Iowa. 5 AUTIFUL OLIVE tone enlargements with 8 | § Hillburn, New York 
— . a a. i prints. 25c Coin. Un ted Photo Servi » La FREE 68 PAG! ILLUSTRATED Fishing Tackle Rod 
OR ¢ — Krag and Sprir ! “Ht aon s Ss i a en hale ° g and | ( Tack-L-Tyers, 1414-CM 
Street New Y : we ROLLS DEVELOPED. ‘TWO set lated prints pl » De I ce 
K c, over 19 repr Jone MATERIALS, INSTRUCTIONS FOR 10 Bucktail Flies, 
ES, MICROSC oP I i Whe e the West . 98 ¢4 T ( ker, Glenwood Oregon 6-6 
Optical catal ree. Br cuiammiienies —— aaa ies : - ——- “a 
' vaNT EP? nat . Ps 31 x Ss \ tT tN Materials. 
New Y FREE: TWO BEAUTIFUL Silvertone Enlargemé y | Cee Be Genes Ae ‘Brooklyn, N faterials. Fi 
- S. ARMY 1 leathe ~~ eT film developed including it Silvertone print v - Ms Re Rae I te! 
each. HI DSON. L-52 Warren Street, New Deal Ph yt LaCrosse, Wisc CHANNEL CAT FISH bait gets them. 16 oz. » $1 post- 
a as — 7 = i Stut Vooc a 
eae Senietaiites ROL DEVELOPED. TWO dot 1 G 1, Woodson, Texas. i“ 
PA ARKER DOT . L E Ver 1 condition negative 25 Reprints 2%4¢ Enla l FLY TYIN¢ 1ATI ALS l Fl Leaders, Gut. 
Ku M lard’s, Box ‘ H, Cleveland Heig ) s I ( > Gat Calif. 8-6 











hr wid 
“TOBER, 1936 














FLY-TYER SUPPLIES Best quality onl Hooks, 
pr pt servi 1 I Shop Box N 256, 
rit j M 


FLY TYING MATERIALS ete lir f qualit 


VV Clapier St Phila., Pa 


SINKER MOLDS, SURPRISINGLY new idea. Send for 
r a - Gla e St Portland, Oregon 





FLY TYING MATERIALS We est ially 
it beginners. Work Fly Cot y, Pueblo, Colorado. 


a "BOOKS 





TAXIDERMY St PPLIES "ALITY Artificial eye 

teeth, genuine Jona ead fe I Tools, materials. et 
Everything for the progre ive ‘texidosenl t Send lie for 
big illustrated catalogue. Jonas Bros. 1024 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 








TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES OF all kinds. Deer heads, 
Earlines, Bird and Squirrel bodies, Glass eyes. Arthur 
C. Birch, Coldwater, N. Y. 








naw DEER SKINS wanted: Cash paid for any quantity 
Geo. H. Lesser, Taxidert Johnstown, N. Y. 10-3 





MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, $5, complete. Strange’s 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 10-12 








aed Ri, B SHOOTING M ‘ H. ) new 


t t t war —. it al . he } 


GA TAXIDERMY 5g 


BIGGEST BARGAIN FOR complete | e stud 7 easil 
Sheol 10.000 f ore 


MOUNTED STEERHORNS SIX feet pread and up 
I than } ' it Centennial For ale heap to close 


‘ Lee Bert n, Mineola, Texa 9-2 


TAXIDERMISTS, FURRIERS SUPPLIES, Glass-eyes 
cheap and best Theodor Zschach Monchroden Ofr 
Ge n 5-6 
FREE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE, Big value Eye Head 
f ! I eT hir firect from t inufacturer. Taxidermic 
Manufacturer Mempt! Tenn 


"TDOOR LIFE, now average 260,000 sportsmen-reader 

the largest ' n of ANY outdoor 

agazine oli for more than Make tl readers your 
! rtising in Ol rDOOR LIFE W 





, ) 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT Fa) 





BOYS! THRILLS GALORE. Hunting and target shooting 
with bow and arrow. Kill rabbits, opossum, coyotes, et 
bow $2.95. Arrowhead Archery ¢ 


ft 





South 





SPECTALIZING: ITUNTING FLIG HT and target ta 
Expert advice. Hobson's, Salet Jre. 


FEATHERING TOOLS, BOWS, Arrows, Supplies. H. Wayte 
919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





a ae 
_4-< MILO EI ss 
ARROWHE ADS. SPE ARHE ADS. sc CALPINGI KNIF} 
W AMI’ tM so T $ 120,000 bargain 
t lf eul Rut and, Illinois 


100 GOOD ARROWHI ADS $3.00 TOMAHAWK Head 
t ated Cat H. D D janelle Arh 

TT \RROWHI ADS KNIFE, SPEARHEAD, Dri $1.00 
Audra O'Neal W T 

PLINTLO Ks MATCHLO‘ KS BLUNDERS USS=S 
Duelling Pistols, PI t 10 Museum, Rutland, Illi 


BOATS AND CAMPING 














EQUIPMENT 
HOLDF AST ~ FOLDING ANCHOR Compact, dependable 
Send $3.85 for Sixmall Holds any boat up to 18 ft. 
Larger sizes—catalogue free Mianu Sales Commercial 
Wharf, Boston, Ma 
MAKE 16’ ROWBOAT Slueprints, 30c. Weesho-Uco 
B 51-M, Detroit, Michigan 8-5 
BOAT TRAILER KIT converts Ford front axle. No cut- 
ting, drilling, welding Complete with Safety coupler 
instructions. Postpaid, $2.50. Century Products Company 
Box 127, Racine, Wisconsi 
MAKE 12’ ROWBOAT, BLUEPRINTS 30c, Weesho-Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan 8 

















SLEEPING BAGS! Direct t Sport n at FA 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG 
IN AMERICA. Best quality luck d 
warn waterproof, wind-proof Ir 1 Slee 
Special Features air-mattre pocke ide 
head flaps on shelter-half, « pact ha 
th 100” Talon Zipper can |! r Kk 
large and roomy for BIG MEN R r $ 
a Same Bag with P Oregon Vi 
l Re $15.0 Valu $9 Sleey 
TURE’S own ‘COVERING. Wr f reular. & 
C.0.D. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co,, 1410 8S. W. H 
and, Ore; n 
BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT: Our Semi-assembled 
down materials save you 2/3 Cruiser R 
Launches, Dories, Sail, Outboard Speedsters, R 
and Row. Send 25c for catalog. Brooks Boat 
"-38, Saginaw, Michigan. 
ICE BOAT, RAKISH, Fast, 180 feet , car 
Dollar for Plan and det xX € \ 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
MAKE CANVAS CANOE. Bluepr W 
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leather f rif 
44 We odds in ¢ pany, 2% 26th St 
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GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY blankets. Zé t 
lfe (refundable) bring importa 1 price P 
Langguth a Boise, Idaho 
BIG GAME HUNTERS: TI Buck-L 
€ ful Doub! y r ¢ Pp $1.00 
paid guck-Li Ma Db I 
HAVE YOU A sound, practica 
r unpatente f so, write Cl I 
Inventor Dept 94, Wast D. ¢ 
CHIP CARVING, INTERESTING expensive. ( 
t RRS SOR Bowers, 819 Federal, L Ar 
f n 
OLD MILL s STONES. Flagstones. Sturdy | 
“ | Write your requirement Merrill H S 
Athen Tenne see 
ERS FOR YOUR automobile, $4.9 
Spillane 3513 Figueroa Ar 
STI PTERING AND STAMMERIN rorrect 
R klet free Paul \ e. B , Pitt 


200 BARGAINS: os ARMS, SWORDS, Tr 
Photolist 10¢ Museum, Rutland, Illir 

IRIS. BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED colors. 20 
$1.00. Cunningham. Box 184. Huntington, Pa 


How to Avoid Tularemia 


“And the hare, because he cheweth the 
cud, but divideth not the hoof, he is un- 
clean unto you.” LiviTicus 11:6. 


DON’T know if Leviticus had rabbit 
fever (known to the medical prefes- 
sion as tularemia) when he wrote this 
advice, but I do know he would have 
a job on his hands convincing the several 
million men and boys who hunt rabbits 
each season that their game is unclean 
and not fit for human consumption. 

It is because these millions are not to 
be deterred from their sport, and be- 
cause they rightfully regard the rabbit 
as a real delicacy, that a few words 
about tularemia and how to avoid con- 
tracting it should be timely. While only 
a few cases have resulted fatally, tu- 
laremia is undeniably a vicious, unpleas- 
ant disease which is widely spread 
through most of the rabbit-producing 
states. 

Authorities say that both the rabbit 
and the squirre! are affected by this dis- 
ease. They also declare the animals ac- 
quire the infection from the bites of 
their natural parasites, such as the rab- 
bit tick, the wood tick, the bedbug, and 
the deer fly. They further claim that 
men may be directly infected by the 
bites of these same insects and need 
not come in contact with the tissue of a 
diseased rabbit, or squirrel, to acquire it. 

Tularemia generally starts with symp- 
toms much like those of a common cold. 
Usually a sore or ulcer develops at the 
spot the infection entered the body, on 
hands or fingers as a rule. The symp- 
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toms are noticed about three days after 
the infection. The disease lasts two to 
three weeks and is accompanied by high 
temperatures, aches and pains, nausea 





Rabbit shooting is fun for everyone but 
be very careful about handling the game 


and weakness. Glands in various part 
of the body may swell to unusual 
Medical attention should be sought 
soon as the symptoms are noted. 

To avoid danger of infection the hu 
er should observe a few simple rule 
Never pick up a rabbit that appe 
dazed, sick, or unafraid when fired 
Shoot the animal by all means, but 
it lie. Active rabbits that jump and 
with their familiar vigor and speed 
probably healthy specimens, but th: 
is no guarantee that they are not in t 
preliminary stages of tularemia and « 
pass infection along to you. Handle 
rabbits, even the most vigorous or! 
with gloves. The hands should be « 
cially well protected when the gamé 
skinned and drawn. Many hunters 
gard common canvas gloves as suffic 
protection for handling rabbits in 
field when there are no breaks or s 
on the skin of fingers and palm. T 
are probably correct in this, but if tl 
are cuts or places where infection c 
enter easily, leather or preferably 
ber gloves should be worn. Itisalsov 
to disinfect the hands after any ral 
has been touched. 

It is just as important for womé 
protect themselves similarly when 
prepare rabbits for the pan. Wear 
ber gloves, especially if your hands 
tender. Cook the meat thoroughly 
fore it is eaten—full cooking dest 
the tularemia germ. These two pre‘ 
tions—rubber gloves and thorough c 
ing—should positively eliminate all dan- 
ger of acquiring the disease.—M. H. 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Saving Game? 


EDITOR R™ FERRING to 
Outdoor Life: Archibald Rut- 
ledge’s article “Hunt- 
ing with Half a Gun,” I would like the 
author to tell us how we might “abate 
our hunting.” Some one should talk with 
Mr. Rutledge on game preservation, es- 
pecially since he killed two fine bucks 
on succeeding days, and then in his ar- 
ticle said, “It makes hardly any differ- 
ence where you go, game of all kinds 
seems to be becoming scarcer. Yet, at 
the same time, roads are better, hunters 
are more numerous, and guns and am- 
munition are more deadly. All this fore- 
casts a time when, unless we abate our 
hunting somewhat, there is not going to 
be very much left for anybody.”—T. E. 
Minnear, Jr., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Rifled Bows 


EDITOR ISCUSSING arch- 
Outdoor Life: ery, J.W.Wright 

raises a nice point in 
suggesting that making arrows spin as 
a bullet does would enable them to pene- 
trate better. From my little knowledge 
of mechanics, I don’t think the idea is 
so hot. It takes energy to make the ar- 
row revolve, and the only place that 
energy can come from, while the arrow 
is in flight, is the stored-up force in the 
arrow itself. Therefore, the archer 
would have to sacrifice considerable 
range to get the turning motion, and the 
power required to turn the arrow would 
be excessive, because of the compara- 
tively great resistance of the feather- 
ing. The striking force would also be 
much less, and the penetration would be 
reduced by the corkscrew motion of the 
twisted tip in both forward and circular 
movements. Is my reasoning all wet? 
—P. A. Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 


Guns For All 


EDITOR ERE is my pet 
Outdoor Life: scheme on gun 

regulation: Let any 
citizen 18 years old and over, who is of 
sound mind and not a criminal, carry a 
pocket gun. Make him register the gun 
in a federal bureau, leaving test bullets 
and finger prints. Then let him pass a 
shooting test, under supervision of army 
officers, as to knowledge of firearms and 
public safety.—Ted Lewis, Hawkeye, Ia. 


Just Like Any Hog 


EDITOR ROVER J. HO- 
Outdoor Life: RINE refers to the 
ground hog as a glori- 
fied vegetarian. His statement that 
ground hogs do not prowl at night may 
be right, but, as to their not being flesh- 
eating animals, I wish to correct him. 
For eight years, I have lived on a farm 
where ground hogs are as thick as hair 
on a dog’s back, in spite of the fact that 
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we shoot them all the time. Every year 
we lose 20 to 25 percent of our chickens 
to vermin, mainly ground hogs. One 
year, a ground hog had the impudence 
to burrow into our chicken yard, and 
take the chickens from under our very 
noses. If Mr. Horine doesn’t believe this, 
he has my permission to come and see 
for himself. When he speaks of ground 
hogs, maybe he means chipmunks or 
ground squirrels. Otherwise he doesn’t 
know his ground hogs, for they most as- 
suredly eat flesh, and don’t wait till 
dark to do it.—Helen Dale Mathis, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill. 


Killer Minnows 


ITH friends, I was 

fishing Mille Lacs 
in Minnesota. After 
2% hours of fishing, none of us had had 
a bite. Furthermore, the minnows we 
were using for bait didn’t stand the heat 
well, and were beginning to turn belly 
up. To pep them up, I poured a little 
liquor into the bucket. The minnows 
became so lively that the water in the 
bucket was in a turmoil. I caught one 
little chub about 4 in. long, and put him 
on my hook. I made a cast, and, in a 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





moment or two, had a strike such as I’d 
never had before. It took me about 15 
minutes to land that beautiful wall-eye. 
I finally got him into the net and the 
boat, and prepared to take out the hook. 
But he was not hooked at all. The little 
minnow had that pike by the throat, 
and was hanging on for dear life. Of 
course, with such bait, I got the limit 
within a few hours.—H. W. Yoder, 
Mount Morris, Iil. 


Another Panther Screams 


EDITOR ECENTLY you pub- 
Outdoor Life: lished some contro- 
versial letters from 
men claiming knowledge of panthers, on 
whether the big cats scream. At the 
time, I was only mildly interested, as 
my knowledge of panthers was limited 
to seeing them in museums and zoos. 
But one day, as my wife, son, and I 
were passing a panther’s cage, in the 
lion house at the Bronx Zoo, the panther 
let out a good, loud scream! We were all 
much startled, for it was a wild and 
appalling cry, given as the animal 
strained to see down the line of cages 
toward one end of the house. In an- 
other moment, two attendants appeared, 
with a small cart full of meat joints. It 
was feeding time. The smell of the food 
doubtless caused the cry. ‘It was so 
hefty and direct that no one can make 
me believe that it was the first time that 
cat had ever screamed. Nor can any- 
one make me believe that this panther 
had never screamed in its wild state, 
and had learned how while in captivity. 
Since this experience I have done a 
little research on the subject. I find that 





one of the foremost naturalists of 
time, Edward W. Nelson, then Chi 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, wrot 
in 1916: “It (the cougar) has a ild 
screaming cry, which is thrillingly im- 
pressive when the shades of evening ar 
throwing a mysterious gloom over 
forests. In the mountains of Ari: 
one summer, a mountain lion repeatedly 
passed along a series of ledges, high 
above my cabin at dusk, uttering 
loud, weird cry, popularly supposed t, 
resemble the scream of a terrified wo- 
man.” Yet there are men who deny that 
panthers scream!—Chas.A.(Gus) Maye 
South Orange, NJ. 


Cougar's Friend 


~~ .. NICE KITTY # 








EDITOR FN sis reading the 
Outdoor Life: article by Dr. W 

S. Lackner on hunting 
mountain lions, I don’t understand how 
he can call himself a sportsman, unless 
a sportsman is one who exterminates 
species of animals, which he so evident 
ly believes in doing. 

I don’t believe anyone has the right t 
exterminate any species of living crea 
ture. After all, lions have to eat some 
thing, and I imagine deer were placed 
here as food for them, and other such 
animals, rather than as fodder to be 
mowed down by hunters’ guns. 

Furthermore, no man is a sportsma! 
who purposely.causes an animal suffering 
by shooting it in the leg just so he can 
take a few close-up pictures to make 
others think he is a whole lot brave! 
than he really is.—Wilfred Aznoe, Chana 
Til. 


Likes Own Changes 


EDITOR IKING very much the 
Outdoor Life: plans of William 

Jackson’s duck boat 
I decided to build the boat. Instead of 
building it of canvas, I used plywood 
This caused much comment from two 
Sea Scouts I know, who have boats made 
of canvas. I finished the boat in a week 
and made all the seams tight. Wit! 
three coats of paint all over, I was surt 
it would stand up pretty well, in t! 
water. 

I launched it July 3, and it has beer 
in the water ever since. So far it 
shown no trace of warping or cracki! 

I was doubtful about it at first, but now 
I’m glad I used plywood instead of can- 
vas. With two persons paddling 
skims across the water at a fast p 
With a sail, and the pontoons menti¢ 

in one of your previous issues, we 
enjoy ourselves without any trou! 

I am now thinking of taking a we 
trip in it. For anyone who wants a s! 
boat to go places, this is it—Paul Bo 

er, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Barnyard Hunt 


EDITOR HY wouldn’t 

Outdoor Life: mestic chick 
make a good ¢g 

bird? Have they ever been tried? 

idea is to turn young chickens loos 

the deep woods, let them increase 

get wild, and they might prove a good “ 

game bird for the sportsman. If turned 

out while still young, they should 

get wild—L.H., Providence, R. I. 
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WINCHESTER WINCHESTER REPEATER 
LEADER ~ 


nike 


Particular 


ABILITY to give even the 

wariest game a liberal 

sporting chance, yet take 

iG @anly as to assure its being picked up 

emactlY where marked down... such is the 

highly respected shooting that is dependably 
yours with Winchester Shot Shells. 


Superiorities developed in a half century 
of world leadership give Winchester Shot 
Shells this remarkable merit. Sure-fire prim- 
ers, lightning-quick, sustained, intensely hot 

Bases built scientifically to prevent gas 
leakage, distortion, case cut-off... Tough, 
waterproof, accurately crimped cases... Pat- 
ented moisture-proof Seal-tite wads (in all 
... Selected modern 
smokeless powdei Supreme uniformity 
of shot... Above all, the marvelous balance 
of these superiorities which account for the 
way Winchester Shells perform! 

For all vour hunting this fall, buy clean 
killing Winchester Shells. For extra long 
ranges—Winchester Super Speeds or lac- 
quered Leader Super Speeds. For average 
ranges—regular Winchester Leaders, Re- 
peaters or economical Rangers. 

Your Dealer will be glad to have you buy 
Winchester Shells. See him about exactly 
the loads you want for your particular gun 
and game. 


but 28 gauge and .410) 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


Winchester Model 12, known around the world as the ‘Perfect Repeater is the hammerless pump gun by 
which all other repeaters are judged. Famous triple-safety action. Fast, dependable, smooth-operating, 


and how it shoots! 


Your choice in Standard, Standard Trap, Special Trap and Pigeon grades, and the new 


heavy 12-gauge duck gun for long range wildfow! shooting with 3 inch shells. Shown here, the Standard 


grade Skect Gun 


Dreference leans toward the finest in double guns. a Winchester 
2! will give you new enthusiasm. The world’s greatest achievement 
ble-gun development and there with full proof of it in looks 
ng and performance. Standard, Trap and Custom Built grades. Shown 

Standard grade, 12 gauge. for field shooting 


FOR GUN AND SHELL FOLDERS, FREE ON 


REQUEST, 


in 20 gauge, for skeet and field use 


PLEASE ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 12-C. @ 
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“NEWS COMES FIRST,” says Miss Helen 
Nolan, reporter, “eating, second. So I turn to 
Camels. Food tastes better and digests easier.” 
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HUMAN COMETS. Hugo and Mario Zacchini disappear into a monster can- FIRST in the gruelling Albany-New York 


non. A flash!—a crash!—and they hurtle into distant nets. “Mario and I Outboard Marathon! Clayton Bishop says: 
both smoke Camels,” says Hugo. “Camels keep digestion working smoothly.” “Camels are a swell aid to digestion.” 


PEOPLE CAN MEET TERRIFIC STRAIN ~YET ENJOY GOOD DIGESTION. 
SMOKERS SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE WHEN THEY SAY= 


“Tee” (Digestiong Che — Qrueke Cuuwels " 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

ODERN life bombards us all with a 
M thousand and one little jars, shocks, and 
nervous irritations. The strain tells on diges- 


tion...slows down the flow of digestive fluids. 
And it is to Camels that one naturally turns 


e 
— ¥ to put more enjoyment into eating. As you 
[ accof ; . enjoy your Camels at mealtime, the flow of 
digestive fluids speeds up...alkalinity is in- 
Camels are made from creased. You feel at rights with the world! 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE ~~ Camel's invigorating “‘lift”...Camel’s aid to 
TOBACCOS —Turkish : 


; digestion...Camel’s matchless taste and fra- 
and Domestic —than any 


ether popular brand grance—all these are yours when you make 
Camels your cigarette. Camels set you right! 
i y & 


And they never get on your nerves. 











